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MR. JOLLY GREEN AND THE PRESIDENCY OF THE FRENCH 
; REPUBLIC. 


BeroreE I proceed to narrate any further particulars of what has 
‘befallen me since I left home, I beg to inform the public that, in con- 
owe the treatment which I received at the ante. of the members 
of ub of the Cou Bleus,—a club distinctly recognised 
the a mae i is ne ietoelon to. throw _ all false dElioney 2 
future an ak my mind openly,—calling a spade, a spade, and nothin 
_yelse. linge ith initeals ai mutilated words ! othe French Go. 
yernment shall no longer screen itself beneath my generous forbearance, 
but they and every thing connected with France shall be exposed to the 
noon-day sun, in terms as broad and intelligible as my pen can write. 
Had my person been held sacred, as, according to the A of nations, it 
ought to have been, I would still have veiled my meaning, and left 
my adventures an enigma for future ages to discover, but the time for 
ramp is past, and woe to those who have uncorked the vials of my 
wrath ! | | 





We found the three gentlemen who had endeavoured to rescue us 
very agreeable fellows. usp none of them spoke the language of 
the country,—a circumstance whieh speedily afforded me the opportunity 
of repaying their attempted kindness,—they were by no means devoid of 
intelligence. The Tipton Slasher had a good deal of observation, and a 
rude, forcible way. of expressing himself, which at times amounted almost 
to eloquence; Johnny Broome, as quick as his friend, perhaps, in noting 
peculiarities, indulged in rather a confused style of oratory ; and Ben 
Caunt, the least acute of comprehension, was also the least gifted with 
words. Of the latter, indeed, it might be said, as the author of “ Lalla 

_Rookh” observes in that delightful poem, — 


1 his words - 
Come like his hitting, strong, but slow.” 


However, I made every allowance for deficiencies which could not fail to 
be observed by me, and the poor fellows were evidently ve teful. 
Though cooked in Paris, the rump-steak .which the Slasher recom- 
mended was really well dressed, but this was the consequence of using a 
" British gridiron, for the manner in which the French prepare their steaks 
(or “sticks,” as they call them), by beating them to make them a goed 
_€olour, and then soaking them in oil, completely destroys their flavour. 
I know this to be the fact, for, in walking along the quays of Paris, I 
have repeatedly observed the process, which,is performed by women (who, 
by-the-bye, do all the manual labour in France), and noise enough they 
make in the eperation. These women, and there are, I may say, thou- 
sands of them, iahabit the floating abattoirs on the river, and, on account 
of the mature of their occupation, are thence called ‘“ Blanchisseuses.” 
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Let the sceptical reader remember how Baron Munchausen was sneered 
at about abe. Abpainion rump-steaks, and be cautious how he refuses 
; t. 


To een from this digression. The house to which Podder and 

had been cond was kept by an Englishman, which accounted 
nature of our fare. He was a true patriot, and had an ordinary 
twice a day, at which old English viands were regularly consumed, and 
it) was. quite refreshing in this land of frogs and soupe-maigre to 
read his bill of fare, commencing with “the joint,” and ending with 


3 


and not that wretched humbug which the French call 
“ fromage de Chesterre,” and which the Tipton Slasher, in speaking of 
it, likened to a. compound of “salt and yaller soap, vich,” said he, “they 
sends yer in under a glass-kiver, like some forrin’ curossity, as if they vos 
afeard of its takin’ the vings of the mornin’ and fleeing. away, as the 
Psalms says.” , 

Mr. Thomas Brown, the landlord of this hotel, was as jovial and 
honest a fellow as ever 2% He hated the French, as a matter of 
course, and when | asked him how he came to settle amongst such a 

le— 

ee Oh, dammee,” replied he, “I ain't got nothink todo with them,— 
they keeps their distince,—I know’d as how I was wanted by gen’lmen, 
pt such like as comes over from London to, see the-sights: and get a 
bellyful of some’ot.as they can eat, and,so says I to my old ‘ooman,— 
‘ Jane,’ says I, bisness bein’ rayther slack at that time in Vindmill-street, 
‘vhere I kept the Amm and Vindmill,—on vich account the street is called 
by that there name,—‘ Jane,’ says I, ‘ vot if ve sells the good-vill of the 
‘ouse, and goes to Parry ; they're sadly in vant of steaks, chops, kidneys, 
broiled bones, roasted taters, and them sort of things,—we might do 
vorse,—vot do you think?’ Vell, Jane vos quite agreeable, and so I 

arted vith the good-vill and the fixters, and here I am, and here I’ve a 

n pretty nigh on to seven year now.” 

“ Of course,” said I, “‘ you have acquired the language ?” 

“The lan idee, he returned, opening his eyes as wide as his fat 
cheeks would let im ; “vot the blessed use would their langvidge have 
been tome? Catch me at their nonsical parlyvoo,—vy, it’s only fit for 
num and monkeys! It’s not Christian talk! Vy, you vouldn’t 

‘lieve it p’raps, but they haven’t got sich a word in their tongue as 
a goosb’ry—dammee if they have. Ah, you may stare, but it’s true— 
they haven't.” 7 

did not pause to inquire how Mr. Brown found this out, but as is 
my custom when I respect a man’s feelings, I shook him heartily by the 
hand, and he not only returned the pressure, but mixed me forthwith a 
very excellent glass of, strong hot brandy and water. 

“The only good thing as they’ve got is their brandy,” said he, by 
way of recommendation, “ though I never drinks it myself.” 

it was not for me to doubt Mr. Brown’s assertion, but I observed that 
the Tipton Slasher looked very significantly at Ben Caunt as he spoke, 
and mute Benjamin winked hard in reply at the Slasher, and 
pointed with his thumb several times over his left shoulder, a pantomimic 
action which, I have somewhere read, is meant to be expressive of in- 


credulity 


When I'stated that my coat had been torn off my back in the row at — 


Cheshire cheese,” a good, honest, substantial lump, like a segment of a: 
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the club, I did not mean to say that I had lost it. I succeeded in: pick- 
os a OL a in the scuffle from the president’s hand; but: it 
was sorely damaged, and I was obliged to sit in my shirt:sleeves while 
Mrs. Brown, like Siterne’s grisette, kindly sewed it up again. In the 
meantime I narrated some passages of my histo to the assembled com- 
, and they were not long in perceiving who they had got to deal 
ar All of them had heard of Jolly Green, “though,” as the Tipton 
Slasher said, “‘ eitherto they had not had the adwantage of makin’ of his 
acquaintance.” That they J gp a the satirical hits at the French which 
Imade in ort: Toran of my principal adventures, was obvious from the 
laughter with which the narrative was received, for I flatter myself there 
are few who cut up better than I, when I am in the vein. But the 
fellows did not stop there. When they found that my pocket had 
picked of all my money, I observed thatthe three put their heads 
together, said something in a low tone of voice, frowned very mysteri- 
ously at-each other, and when I had concluded, Johnny Broome rose and 
addressed me, as nearly as I remember, in the following words :—~ 
“ Mister Green,” said he, taking from his lips a long clay pipe which 
he smoked, he observed, “as a di-gester,” and now gently waved as he 


‘Mister Green, we’ve been a thinkin’,—leastways I have,—and so 
has Ben and the Tipton, that as them shirks as we pitched into has 
cleaned you out, and p’raps hasn’t left you a mag,—why, then, we knows 

to be a gent., Mr. Green, and bein’ as I may say, here in forrin’ 

, without family and friends, —as the veasel said = he was caught 
in & trap,—we’ve made so bold—leastways the Tipton has—don’t joggle 
me, Ben, you puts me out—we’ve been a thinkin—” 

“Cut it short, Johnny,” interrupted the Slasher, impatiently “ or let 


me ogg 

“Vell, then, speak, if you vishes so to do,” said Mr. Broome, in 
rather a dignified manner. 

The Tipton was on his legs in a moment, as quickly as is his wont 
even when he has been accidentally floored in the ring, and briefly settled 
the question. 3 

“This is it, sir, and no mistake. We didn’t come here without — 
our pockets—if so be as you've not got no money left, why we have, an 
whatever you may want is at your service, and that’s all about it.” 

‘Deeply skilled as I am in human nature, I was, I confess, at once sur~ 
prised and touched at this proof of kindness. Here I was, a positive 
stranger, with nothing to recommend me beyond my personal appearance 
(that, however, has been of service to me on more than one occasion 
and three “knowing ones,” as I may safely term them, actually made 
mean offer of their lives and fortunes; ! say their lives, because, as 
anancient philosopher has well observed, “ What is the use of a man’s 
life when he has lost his fortune?” 

Generous as the proposal was, my circumstances did not. render it ne- 
cessary for me to accept it, for, the reader may recollect as well as I did, 
that when 1 put my note-case in my pocket I ‘left a hundred frongs or 
80. and.some twelve or fifteen sovereigns in my desk, so that I was not 
absolutely destitute. Besides, I had the resource, before that was ex- 

, of drawing a bill, and there are friends of mine (Sir Henry 
Jones, for instance) to wliom that resource has been invaluable. 1 
7 x2 
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therefore courteously declined the liberal offer, and my coat being by that 
time put into a decent state of repair, and Podder ye set to rights, we 
took hove of our gallant: friends, not, however, before I had engaged 
them to dine with me at Brown’s on the following day, and daiced | him 
to furnish as good a dinner as Paris could produce. 

“ Podder,” said I, as we walked along the Boulevard, “are you not of 
pone they there is something mysterious in the conduct of citizen 


“ Mysterious !” he exclaimed, “I see no mystery in» him. Mr. Hog- 
wash is a d———d scamp !” 

*‘ Pronounce his name correctly, at any rate,” retorted I, somewhat 
piqued at Podder’s pretending to have seen through the artist more 
quickly than myself; “pray what may be your reason,” I continued, 
rather contemptuously (the real way to put an ignorant person down), 
“ for entertaining such a very decided opinion ?” | 

“Why,” replied Podder, bluntly, “of course he was in league with 
that chap wi : the J head who stole your note-case. It was a 
regular plant, nd upon it.” 

“ Tous have sivtened my suspicion, Peregrine,” said I—‘“ TI excuse 
your abruptness—give me your hand. Do you think, Podder,” I con- 
tinued, with some slight hesitation, “ that it's—all—right—about the 
picture ?” 

“ T wouldn’t trust him,” returned my friend. 

. TI have got the receipt, you know, for the money I paid for it.” 

“‘ That’s true, but how do you know it was his to sell ?’’. 

“You might have thought of that before, Podder,” exclaimed I, 
sharply, “ what's the use of having a secretary if he can’t furnish one 
with ideas ? I'll bet you a guinea, though, that you are wrong ; I don't 
think any one would venture to take me in in such a Sasstecod way.” 

“ Suppose we go down to the Louvre and make some inquiry,” sug- 
gested Podder. 

[had already resolved upon doing so,” I observed, quietly, for I was 
determined he should not have the credit of every thing; “ of’ course, 
there's nothing else to be done.” 

Accordingly we bent our steps in that direction, and finding the 
gallery open when we reached the Museum, we entered. . I led the way 
with some eagerness, fearing that the picture might have been removed, 
but, to my great satisfaction, it still hung where I had seen it the day 

re. 

I was looking round to discover some one who could give me the in- 
formation I required, when a man with his hands in his pockets and an 
expression of strong ill-humour in his countenance, came slowly along 
the gallery, eyeing the pictures from time to time with an air of great 
contempt, and occasionally muttering to himself. I could not hear what 
he said, but there was something in his air which convinced me he was 
an Englishman. ' 

“One of our prejudiced countrymen,” I whispered to Podder, “ can 
see nothing to plete in the old masters.” 

He drew near where we were standing, and, in spite of his unpre- 
possessing appearance, I resolved to speak to him. 

“ A fine day, sir,” said 1; “a light for the pictures.” 

-“ Ah,” grumbled the stranger, ‘“‘ a devilish deal too good for ’em.” 

“What, then,” I observed, “ you are not fond of the Italian school.” 
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“ The Italian school,” he replied, hastily ; “ what do you mean?” 

* Why,” returned 1, with a smiling air, inspired by the consciousness 
ef having a surprise in store for him; “I hope you'll agree with me that, 
to say nothing of Raffaelle and Rembrandt, and others whom I need not 
miention, there is some merit in Salvator Rosa.” 

_ “Who doubts it ?” he asked. 

“Oh, I thought, perhaps, you might. What do you think of that ?” 
and I pointed to the fine specimen of the master which | had bought of 
Gouache. 

“ Think of that!” repeated the stranger, ‘* what | think of the whole 
exhibition,—infernal trash.” 

“Perhaps, sir,” said I, rather loftily, “ you are not aware you are 
criticising a Salvator at this moment.” 

“ That a Salvator!” he exclaimed, ‘ why the man’s mad ; it’s no more 
a Salvator than I am!” 

_\ ™ May I ask, sir,” I said, calmly, and with frigid politeness, “to whom 
do.you ascribe it ?” | 

*« Who to ? why to some d——d buccaneering French jackanapes, one 
of the ten thousand who swarm in Paris and call themselves artists. Sir,” 
he continued, with energy, “ you don’t seem to me to be aware of the 
fact that this is a modern exhibition, and the worst of its kind that ever 
degraded these walls !” 

* You surprise me, sir,” I answered ; “I was given to understand that 
the pictures in the Louvre were all old masters’. I gave a thousand frongs 
only yesterday for this—Salvator—I don’t know what else to call it.” 

, ‘* Did you ?” said the stranger, drily ; “may Iask what your name is ?” 

“Green, sir,” I replied, drawing myself up,—* Jolly Green !” 

“TI should have thought so,” was the unintelligible reply ; “I wish: 
you joy of your bargain and a very good morning.” 

So saying the old fellow pursued his course down the gallery, leaving 
me literally transfixed with astonishment. I was at first inclined to think 
that what he said was only. the effect of envy at finding I had invested 
my money so well, but one of the gardiens, to whom | next addressed 
myself, confirmed his statement, and informed me that all the old pictures 
were covered up at this season by new ones, which were annually exposed 
in their stead. ‘This was annoying, but the mortification would have 
been comparatively trifling if that fool Podder had not heard all about it, 
and there he stood, actually taking no pains to suppress his mirth, till I 
brought him to his senses by an angry frown. I inwardly resolved to 
pay him off for this, and in the meantime consoled myself as well as I 
could by the reflection that I was not the first cognoscento who had pur- 

thased a copy for an original. We then left the building, and, I may as 
a observe here, that I never set my foot in it again and never mean to 

80. 

1 returned somewhat moodily to the hotel, and this frame of mind was 
not improved by the perusal of M. Cremieux’s letter which I found 
awaiting me. ‘The reader is already aware of its contents, as well as of 
my subsequent correspondence with the minister, so I shall say no more 
about the matter further than to express my opinion that upstart govern- 
ments little know upon what & smouldering volcano they are treading’ 
when they reject the claims of adventurous intelligence. Perhaps the » 
truth of this may appear in the sequel. I am not one to suffer the signs 
of the times to go by unheeded, and I at once formed a resolve which, 
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in thé fulness of events, I determined to carry into execution. If I was 
refused admittance into the National Assembly, there were other paths to 
fame still open. The republic was evidently getting more and more at a 
discount: Partisans of the Prince de Joinville, of the Comte de Cham- 
bord, of Louis Napoleon, were stealthily but steadily making their 
appearance in various quarters ; what should hinder a greater name than 
any of theirs from taking the lead in a new state of affairs! What had 
the several dynasties done for France? They had exhausted its treasure, 
wasted its blood, and rendered themselves alike contemptible and odious. 
Their antecedents were stained with cruelty and crime, or tarnished by 
corruption and pusillanimity. A NEW MAN was wanting to the country, 
and the secret recesses of my own bosom whispered to my interrogation 
that such a man existed! I set aside the question of nationality ;— 
Tightly to interpret the philosophic axiom of the day, fraternity embraces 
all mankind. The men who have achieved the most remarkable destinies 
have rarely sprung from the soil on which they reared their thrones. 
William the Conqueror (known previously as the Prince of Orange), was 
a Dutchman; Alaric (the last of the Goths, who invented the architec- 
ture which is called after him, and built the church of St. Peter's 
and the Colosseum at Rome), is supposed to have been a Spaniard ; 
Napoleon was a native of the island of St. Helena (where he ended 
his days); Alexander the Great was born at Monmouth (vide the play 
of “ Henry the Fifth”); Czesar crossed the Rubicon (and consequently 
could not have been a Roman, or he would have had no occasion to do 
60); and it is beyond a doubt that Robinson Crusoe did not derive his 
origin from the uninhabited island,where he made the acquaintance of that 
excellent fellow Good Friday. All these examples sufficiently show that 
@ stranger to the land may, on great emergencies, ascend into its high 
places ; and, for my part, I think the name of Jotuy GREEN as good a 
cri de railliément—in France—as another. What are the merits of the 
several candidates? The Prince de Joinville is as deaf as a post; the 
Comte de Chambord (as was said of Goldsmith by Ben Jonson), is “an 
uninspired idiot ;” and all that Louis Napoleon has ever done to establish 
a claim to the reverence with which the French still regard his grand- 
father, has been to keep up the breed of tame eagles. If the latter has 
been incarcerated, so have I! If the Comte de Chambord has left Paris 
ignominiously, so have I! If the Prince de Joinville has threatened to 
invade England, have not I prepared a plan for its defence ? But] trust 
that my adventures in France, to say nothing of my personal character, 
entitle me to be heard, independently of all odious comparisons. Of this 
the reader—who knows my firmness of disposition—may rest assured, 
thatin preferring his claims to the Dictatorship, Jolly Green will not fall 
without a struggle. 

These were the thoughts that surged up in my mind while Podder and 
I were changing our clothes preparatory to another excursion, in the 
course of which I promised to show him something of the state of public 
Opinion in the capital. I trusted that my remarks would steady him @ 
little, for he was evidently still labouring under the effects of drinking 
Mr. Brown’s strong brandy and water. I think this had already been 
made sufficiently apparent by his stupid and ill-timed mirth in the gallery 
of the Louvre. 1am happy to say that the beverage had had no effect 
on me ; indeed, the serious reflections which had just occupied me show 
pretty clearly that my ambitious designs were not the offspring of cognac. 
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. «What do say, Podder, to a fish dinner to-day:?” said I, as I un- 
locked my desk, and took out a few sovereigns and the remainder of my 
French money, which latter I gave to my secretary to carry, as it was 

; me ~ dinner! I didn’t know you could get such a thing in Paris,” 
was ° 

« And hy not ?’ IT asked. ‘Does not the Seine, which is the prin- 

ipal river here, discharge itself into the sea,—and what is to prevent the 

coming up every tide? Upon my word, Podder, I am ashamed of 
your hical ignorance.” oa 

“I thought,” he humbly answered, “ that the sea was too far off.” 

_ I took no notice of this obvious absurdity, but continued. : 

France,” I observed, ‘‘is a Roman Catholic country, and one of the 
first principles of the Roman Catholic religion is to eat fish on every 

e occasion, especially on Fridays. Now this happens to be Friday, 
and I think we are bound to set a good example.” 

- “But I am not a Roman Catholic,” said Podder. 

- “ You are a fool,” exclaimed I, hastily. “ But, come,’’ I added, fear- 
ing Thad gone rather too far, ‘‘the fact is they dress fish in splendid 
style here in Paris, particularly at the Rocher de Cancale, a very celebrated: 
restaurant.” 

“@h,” returned Podder, rubbing his hands and laughing, “that alters 
the case. If they give me a good dinner, I think it matters little whether 
it’s fish, flesh, or fowl. I’ve dined as well at Billingsgate, at the what- 

-‘em table d’hdte, for eighteen-pence, as at the other end of the 
town for twice the money.” 

I looked at him eontemptuously (with my mind’s eye) as he spoke. 
“Phe gourmand,” said I to myself, “ is thinking only of his dinner, while 
my rite #3 is absorbed in the fate of empires. Alas, for the condition of 
society,” continued I, musing ; “ individual worth is not the sole fulcrum 
by means of which the adventurous can grapple with fate,—there are 
baser purposes that must be ministered unto ; to succeed in my daring 
object, I must distribute ‘money freely, and to have it in my power to do 
so I must write to my Minister of Fin—, I mean, to my banker, fora 
letter of credit.” 

Acting upon the spur of the moment—the invariable course of the 
truly en immediately penned the necessary letter, and, a sudden 
thought striking me, I indited another to a friend | in London, to buy me 
up afew gross of the plates used by the Imperial Office for Fire Insurance, 
which, as they bear the effigy of the British Lion, would be the very 
thing to stick in the caps and hats of my partisans, as other pretenders 
have done with their brass eagles. I had some idea of getting him to 
send me over a live bull-dog at the same time, but I was afraid his te 
might be spoilt if sent through the post office, so I waived that consider- 
ation. Having settled these matters, | signified to Podder, with a grace- 
ful wave of the hand, that I was ready, and we sallied forth, taking the 
direction of the Rocher de Cancale. As usual, I imparted a great deal 
of valuable informatiou en route, but the only place that seemed to make 
any impression on him was the Passage du Saumon, which leads:from 
the Rue Montmartre into the Rue Montorgueil. 

“The Passage of the Salmon,” said he, when I had translated. it from 
the French, ‘‘is a very proper introduction to afish dinner. It’s rather a 
long one though ; I hope the salmon will find a shorter passage into us.” 
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I think every one will agree with me that Podder’s attempt at jocosit 
wen deni daeannn ana iniee: oven: s'satile ees Ss.” 

I am not going to describe another tavern dinner, for though I can, 

do justice to such a description better than most people, I would, 
to the truth, as I observed to Podder, rather do justice to the dinner 
itself, a witticism’at'which he laughed heartily. We had plenty of things 
of the names of which he hadn’t the slightest idea ; fricandeauzx de sole, 
cotelettes de turbot, gigot de maquereau, and so on ; and what with a 
bottle or two of champagne at dinner and some devilish good chambertin 
afterwards, with sundry “ little goes,” as I classically translated the petits 
verres with which we corrected the acidity of the French wine, we made 
it out in famous style. I said a great number of remarkably good things, 
which Podder, liké an ass, could not recollect when I afterwards wanted 
him to remind me of them for my note-book ; and, before I paid the bill, 
I sang a very merry song. So elated was I, in fact, with the recol- 
lection of our gallant prowess in the early part of the day, and the 
prospect of what was before me, that even the actual payment of the 
score did not depress my spirits. We were therefore in good cue for 
launching ourselves upon the turbulent out-of-door world of Paris, when 
I proposed a sortie amongst the red republicans (as they delight to call 
themselves), whose pulses I proposed to sound. 

It was dusk when we left the restaurateur's, but the twilight, aided by 
a young moon, permitted every object to be distinctly visible. 

- My intention was to have’ gone to the Boulevard Montmartre, where 
the élite of Paris assemble nightly to discuss political questions in the 
open air, the more conveniently to carry out any hostile demonstration 
against their fellow-citizens or the government—the invariable conse- 
quence of such discussion. From some cause, however, which I cannot 
explain, as I pique myself. on my topographical skill (it certainly could 
not have been the wine we drank), I took the wrong direction, and in- 
stead of turning into the Rue Montmartre must have got across into the 
Rue St. Denis, where, still supposing myself to be near the Boulevard, I 

t involved in a labyrinth of little streets, and—I frankly admit it—at 

t fairly lost my way. ) 

Podder, of course, was of no service to me in my dilemma, never 
having been in Paris before—(though I brought him for the express 
purpose of being useful), and in this respect I think his conduct was very 
ungrateful, for he ought at any rate to have studied the map before we 
came out. But his remarks only tended to embarrass me still further, as 
it was quite evident that his brain—a poor one at the best—was consider- 
ably weakened by the chambertin. All he could say was—(in accents 
of familiarity which, at another moment, I might have felt disposed to 
resent ) — 

“I say, Jolly, my boy,—here we are!—this is a go, ain’t it ? Take the 
first turning to the right and the second to your left and you'll find it out 
inno time. The French Republic has turned every thing topty-turvey, 
—even the streets don’t go a sae they used to—do they, Jolly ?” 

“ Silence, Podder,” I exclaimed, in a stern, hoarse whisper, as he made 
this last observation, which | knew to be dangerous,—“ we shall be com- 
promised and shut up in the chateau of Vincennes for conspiracy unless 
you hold your tongue !” 

“* Where’s that ?” asked he. 

“The place,” replied I, in the same mysterious tone, ‘ where the 
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‘imprison their ministers the moment they get tired of them. I 
make no doubt the whole of the’ members’ of the Provisional Government’ 
will be under lock and key there to-morrow.” | 

So much the better for us, Jolly,”’ said Podder, recklessly ; ‘we shall 
be in good company.” 
* This levity was frightful. How did I know but there might be some 
one at that moment at my elbow ready to denounce us! A second 
Robespierre, perhaps, might be watching round the corner of every one 

of the infernal crooked streets in the midst of which we were entangled. 

It was certainly not a moment for trifling with our position, and I own 
I felt the responsibility of the situation. What added to my embarrass- 

ment was the wild and, I may way) preternatural conduct of Podder, who 
for a length of time turned a deaf ‘ear to my entreaties to him to be quiet. 

It was in vain I told him that the guillotine yawned beneath our footsteps, 
that in all probability we should be conscripts the next morning, that 

our very heads would be worth their weight in assignats (the current 

coin of the realm), and I know not what beside. A frantic laugh was, 
at first, his only reply, but fortunately for me, that which my eloquence 
had been unable to accomplish, the shifting spirit of intoxication effected. 

With the infirmity of purpose, so characteristic of persons in that con- 
dition, he suddenly broke off from a verse of “God save the Queen,” 
which he had incautiously begun, and seating himself upon a borne (a 
Parisian milestone without any inscription), asked me for a cigar. I had 
my case in my pocket and gave him one, and as it was impossible to leave’ 
him in the state he was, I took another myself. But the difficulty was 
to get a light. There were few shops in the quarter, and, trade having 
been at a stand still ever since the new order of things began, of course 
those that were there were not open. It was a dull, dreary street, and 
seemed to be used very little as a thoroughfare, for only one old gentle- 
man passed us as we stood there ; he was a chiffonier, and, moreover, a 
than of very limited comprehension, for when I asked him the way out 
of it, he could not give an intelligible reply, which made me suspect that 
he had been drinking. Gas had not penetrated into this part of Paris, 

and the street was illumined only by an aristocratic lantern (as they used’ 
‘to call them in the first revolution), which hung across it pendant from a 
rope. Podder made several efforts to climb up to the place from whence’ 
‘it dangled, in order to get a light for his cigar, but while he was thus 
‘fruitlessly employed, a window over our heads was suddenly opened, and 
a female figure appeared at it, attracted probably by the noise he made. 

* Que + neh vous, messieurs ?” she tagaived in rather a shrill voice. 

Podder, of course, could make no reply, and.the onus of doing so fell: 
“upon ‘my intellect. 

‘“¢ Nous besoin,” said I, ‘‘ une chandelle.” 

She muttered something which I could not distinctly hear, though I 
caught the words “attendez” and “attraper,” by which, of course; 1’ 
distinctly understood that she would procure us one if we waited. 

I accordingly led Podder to the door of the house, and waited there 
in expectation of her coming, but a moment or two afterwards she re- 
appeared at the window with a lighted candle in her hand. This enabled 
me to perceive, and it was with some gratification I did so, that, though’ 
on rather a large scale, she was decidedly good-looking, for somehow or 
other, I always get on better with handsome’ women than plain ones. 
Judging by the scantiness of her costume, her arms and shoulders having” 
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little them, I at first she had been mg to 
i a itsohdier of'cenam dak botnet 
had the slumbers of a creature so fair. 


o « is,” thought I, “nothing that can equal a woman’s kindness 

? m being annoyed at what would make a 
man storm and vociferate, she is at once prepared to retaliate for wrong by 
that gentle ministering to rude wants which so well becomes the sex. 
There she is with her candle, like Hero and Leander, ready to light her 
lover's cigar ; the difficulty is, though, how to reach the candle unless she 
“While T was tho ning I heard her 

W was thus musi voice again. 

* Ov étes-vous done ?” she asked ; “‘venez-par ici.” 

I knew that this was an ae tot - 8° reer - — and the 
thought flashing across my mind that very likely made a conquest 
—though she eould only have had a —— of my person—I whispered 
to Podder to keep steady, as I fancied this would prove an adventure. 

“ I see how ‘it is,” said I, correcting my first impression, “ this is the 
Goddess of Liberty—there’s one to every arrondissement in Paris,— 
there can’t be a doubt of it; look, she has got scarcely any clothes to 
her back—they always dress in that way—she sees I'm a thorough re- 
publican,—-wish me joy, Podder, my boy.” 

Knowing the way in which these things are managed on the continent 
(I had often witnessed it on the stage), 1 looked up in the full expectation 
of seeing a ladder of ropes let down, and while my face was upturned 
something descended, not merely in a heavy shower but an absolute 
cataract, which deluged me from head to foot in a mamer far, very far 
from being agreeable, while the same voice screamed out, 

“Voila, petit polisson Anglais,—ca vous éclairera!” 

.. Lwas overwhelmed, not only with dirty water, but astonishment, and 
Podder came in for his full share of both. lhe 

“ The Goddess of Liberty!’ he exclaimed, wringing his clothes, and 
dashing the wet off his hat: “ this is liberty, I think, with a vengeance ; 
if goddesses take such liberties as these, the less we have to do with them 
the better !” 

It was easy enough to make a play upon words, but my mind was 
seriously occupied in endeavouring to unravel the mystery of her con- 
duct. Her language, too, was equivocal. What did she mean by the 
word ‘‘ polisson?” Did she take me for an ish policeman, and with 
the instinctive feeling of that principle, of which she was the representative, 
resent my suspicious approach? I could arrive at no other conclusion, 
deeply regretting the fact, for I felt anxious to convince her that I was a 
sincere republican (or dictator, as the case might be) ; and moreover, her 
charms had made no slight impression upon me. 

It is a very singular thing that accidents invariably happen to me 

the misconduct of others; in this case, for instance, had it not 
been for Podder's folly, I should have, perhaps, won the heart of a woman 
destined by nature to be an ornament to her sex, but acting now under 
the influence of a prejudice which I had not time to remove. 

Somewhat sobered by this impromptu ablution, Podder was now able 
to accompany me, and we made a desperate effort to orientalise our- 
selves, as the French say, when they want to find their way anywhere. 
At the corner of the street I caught sight of the name of it inscribed, as 
usual, in white letters on a dark 
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* So,” said I, a = eg aN 

* Kinkumpaw!” exclaimed Podder; “that’s a queer name.” 

‘And queer things have happened in it,” returned I, my historical 
recollections reviving, as they always do, with the occasion. “It was 
in this very street,” I contmued, “that the famous navigator, John 
Law, who di the South Sea and the Mississippi, resided, after 
returning from his voyage round the world with Captain Cook. As a 
reward for his services, Louis the Fourteenth made him his prime minister, 
and then it was he invented his celebrated plan for making every bod 
tich, by the simple process of creating a new 2 ity of stock, whi 
he called after the various places he had visited. His financial projects 
" were so successful, that whenever France has been in difficulties she has 
always had oe to — See welts = mee government were 
it is true, im u eir ir object being to get ri 
of all their eae ballion before they begin upon ‘their paper, sa that 
when the latter comes fully into circulation the issue cannot affect the 
eurrency. Hitherto their has worked admirably, for, as you ma 
have noticed, Podder, is becoming remarkably scarce, — and 
question very much, if there was to be a run upon the base metals to- 
morrow where the supply would come from.” 

This theme I might have discussed at greater length, but Podder is 
$o stupid in all that relates to the higher branch of monetary affairs, that 
Imight have talked for an hour without his comprehending ime, so I 
skilfully turned the subject, by desiring him to keep close behind me, as 
I fancied I knew now where we were. A lucky turning, in fact, had 
brought us into the Rue St. Denis, a street 1 remembered well, for in 


happier days, — 
shell When love and life alike were new,” 


Thad often visited it with Sir Henry Jones to purchase bouquets of 
artificial flowers for Angelique ; artificial, indeed,-—like the baseless fabric 
of love’s young dreamy vision, which, while it passed, a fragrance threw, 
but left not a wreck behind ! 

Perhaps one cause of the solitude by which we had recently been 
encompassed, arose from the fact that the greater part of the inhabitants 
of this guartier had been enjoying their evening attroupement (the 
fashionable word, now, for political assemblies al fiasco) in the vicinity 
of the Porte St. Denis. I discovered this from a regicide (as the better 
order of republicans are termed) whom we met running down the street, 
and who stopped as he drew near us, literally for want of breath to run 
any further. | . 

“ Pourquoi vous courir mon homme ?” said I, with urbanity. 

“ Diable !”’ he answered, panting and blowing like a walrus, “j’avions 
beau courir,—vu qu'il y eut la garde mobile si prés!” 

“ Qu’est ce que c’est donc ?” I inquired with all the calmness of 
Numa Pompilius when his beard was plucked in the senate by an angry 
Gaul—a probable ancestor of the very man who now stood before me. 

“ Tl y aun joli attroupement la-bas,—voild ce que c’est,” was the man’s 
reply, “si vous aimez ces sortes de choses allez voir,—quant a moi, jeme 
sauve,” | 
3 So saying, he again set off scampering as fast as his legs could carry 

m ‘ 


“I make no doubt,” observed Ito Podder, ‘ that this man is a special 
messenger, employed by the people to keep up a constant communication 
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with the pleinge 9 ss remaees Ares a have been com a 

running footman, he is now on his way to Luxembourg. Come 

al odder, we: will have a siet halfshoiew wills thie dtivonppement he 
igisincnneda the lah past of the ‘euped 

Podder was ing out the ition at once 
but I over-ruled him, ur ga ascended ie Rue St. Denis. In propor. 
tion as we advanced, the people became more numerous, and as we drew 
near the top of the street, we found the crowd so dense that it was not 
without great difficulty we could make our way throu By dint, how- 
ever, of elbows and shoulders, we managed to accomplish our object, and 
owing to my skill in manceuvring, succeeded os admission to a 
café, where we ascended to the first floor, and had acapital view of what 
was going on. : 

It was a very lively and picturesque scene, and for costume, colour, and 
grouping, was well worthy of being transferred to canvass. 

The large open space in front of the café was filled with a dark mass 
of people, now. murmuring with a low sound, like the wind in a music- 
shell, and then breaking out into a hoarse roar, like the stormy waves of 
the ocean on a rugged shore. Here and there, raised above the rest, 
were orators with out-stretched hands and arms, gesticulating fiercely, 
and shrieking to the very top of their voices, which ever and anon, were 
drowned in a deafening cry expressive of some strong popular sentiment. 
It was difficult, even for a practised ear, to catch more than an occasional 
word or name, but certain repetitions led me to the conclusion that the 
existing order of things was not looked upon by the people with the 
same eye of. affection as in the early days of the Republic, and I resolved 
to profit by the occasion. 

“He,” thought I, “ who would rule a nation like this, must be ever 
ready with some new expedient, for to suppose that they can be constant 
to the same thing for more than a month at a time, is to entertain but a 
very erroneous notion of what they are. There are no people who un- 
derstand the principle of the game of cock-shy better than the French ; 
their political history is one long illustration of the fact. Now an em- 
peror is up, and down he goes beneath a popular missile ; a king follows, and 
meets with the same fate ; first this statesman is knocked over, then that ; 
the laurelled hero of to-day, is the pilloried victim of to-morrow ; genius, 
imbecility, courage, impudence, even rank cowardice, and egregious 
folly? are worshipped by turns, and with equal idolatry. To goyernthem 
with security, their ruler must fully understand their nature, and then lay 
it well into them. He who fails to do so may as well give up the game 
at once. I, for one, am resolved that no half measures shall characterise 
my proceedings with regard to them.” 

Such were the ideas that took possession of my mind as I beheld, in 
imagination, the French nation at my féet. Perhaps some may deny my 
claim to originality, when I admit having read something like the same 
sentiments in Galignani that very morning in a professed translation 
from the Presse. This may be the case, but the candid reader will at 
once decide on which side the offence of plagiarism lies, that is to say if 
a all agrees with the poet that “coming events cast their shadows 

ore.” 

I have said that I heard certain names repeated with more or less of 
applause. That of Louis Napoleon was certainly uttered the most 
frequently, so, to put a stop to this, and carry the question as it were by 
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a coup de main, I stepped out into the balcony, and desiring Podder to 
vige-me all the silver he had about ord vw. ao money), I attracted the 
attention of a considerable portion of the crowd by casting it amon 
them, accompanying the action by loud cries of “ Vive Jolly Green !” 
in which Podder lustily joined, and his example (I am proud to say so 
as a tribute to my penetration) was immediately followed by the mob, 
who shouted to my heart's content. 

Seizing the opportunity, I threw myself into my favourite attitude (as 
] was painted last year for the exhibition, and am now being engraved), 
with my left hand on my haunch, and my right projected to its utmost 
_extension, and prepared to harangue the multitude. 

“ Citoyennes,” I began, and I observed that my eloquence had already 
won the attention of the fair sex, though I was too stern a politician to 
address myself to them—“ citoyennes, vous voyez moi ici ; je suis venu tout- 
droit pour marcher a gloire! vous étes traduits par bas et pertides 
hommes”—here the uproar (called “sensation” in French) became ex- 
cessive, and I could hear people ask each other who I was who spoke so 
holdly ; some I am convinced, from the purity of my accent, took me for 
an Italian—others for a German; as soon as the storm had lulled } 
resumed. ‘* Quoia Ja republique fait pour vous? Nerien. Vous avez 
ne pas argent—vos poches sont 4 louer, vous étes faits bruns, nettoyes 
dehors, reguliérement vendus en haut. Ecoutez a quoi je dis, et vous 
aurez beaucoup de fer-blanc, beaucoup de vercoquin” (so 1 rendered the 
words ‘‘tin” and “grub,” as I had noticed them in the dictionary, 
anticipating their use), beaucoup de toutes choses. Mon nom est Jolly 
Green! Vous aurez moi pour Empereur. En bas la republique, et 
batonnez pour moi,” and by way of finale, I threw the last handful of 
coin amongst the crowd. _ 

It is amazing how easily an eloquent mind can guide a popular assem- 
y: the noise which was made during my speech was terrific, yet not a 

able of it evidently was lost. A scramble ensued the instant I had 
fished, and I noticed, with a smile of satisfaction, that the money had 
not been thrown away. The fellows took off their caps and hurraed 
with tremendous energy, and the word “ Joligrinne,” passed rapidly from 
mouth to mouth, rent the air as it flew. Podder became almost de- 
lirious with joy and brandy, of which I had ordered a supply as soon 
as we entered the café; and for my own part I was moved by the loyalty 
of my future subjects. 

But while the excitement was at the highest and [ was revelling in my 
newly acquired popularity, a sudden movement was visible in the crowd and 
eries of “‘ La Garde Mobile” arose, and I looked in the direction of the 
Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, and perceived a number of bayonets coming 
glittering down the slope. 

“ An armed interference with the popular will,” I exclaimed to Podder, 
“now then you shall see what revolutionary life is! Up with the barri- 
cades, as the gallant Meagher says, and appeal to the god of battles! Yes 
my brave fellows,” cried I, apostrophising the people, “Jolly Green will 
once more lead you to victory !” 

Emphatic pan stirring as this declaration was, it appeared to produce 
a contrary effect to that which I had intended, for before the words 
were well out of my mouth, a retrograde movement was perceptible in 


the mass, and, as the Garde Mobile advanced, it scattered right and left, 
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ing through the Porte St. Denis, the correspondin 
Saleen delta wmen) atcictn <sbich lal-tcithe'teers of cf 
city. Ihave never in my life witnessed a movement so rapid, nor can 
I conceive any ‘parallel to it, save in the panic at Waterloo or the 
i in Trafalgar-square. The place which a few 
before was filled with intrepid republicans, was now occupied 
by citizen soldiers of all denominations, who seeing their antagonists 
fly pursued them with the greatest bravery. Nor did they content them- 
selves with merge the out-of-door fugitives, hundreds of whom they 
took prisoners, rushed into every house, seizing upon all who 
had been spectators of the occurrences, for the latter could make little or 
no resistance. They did not neglect the café in which Podder and I had 
established ourselves ; but to my astonishment arrested Us as we met them 
in descending the stairs, and before we well know where we were we 
found ourselves in the centre of a compact body of the Garde Mobile and 
were marched off to the nearest guard-house in company with some 
twenty or thirty of the fiercest of the agitators. 
It was in vain that I remonstrated with our captors, assuring them 
that I was a freeborn honest Briton ; a scowl was their only reply. 
“ So be it, then !” I said, calmly folding my arms, and retorting upon 
them with a withering look of contempt, ‘ accept my fate!” 
I had scarcely uttered the words before I received a blow behind from 
the butt end of a musket which laid me at my length on the floor of the 
guard-house into which we had been thus unceremoniously bundled. 








TO MISS CAMPBELL, 
(NIECE OF THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PLEASURES OF HOPE,” ) 
ON HER MARRIAGE. 
Bx Txomas Roscogr, Ese. 


Ox Love! how beauteous art thou, when with faith, 
Sweet Hope, and trembling joy in Hymen-band 
At Heaven’s own Christian Altar, hand in hand 

With the one lov'd, meekly those words thou saith 

That bind Thee to him thro’ Life's pilgrim path— 
Two hearts now one—to hail His blest command, 
Who at the nuptial feast first prov’d in bland 

And holy speech what power Heaven's pure love hath. 

Lady! of that high worth be yours the prize, 

Then blest your choice, and you shall walk in light, 
And love whose raptures chaste fear no alloy, 

Fade not nor pall ;—thy proud name knit with ties 
Of fame and truth—so shall Love’s torch burn bright, 

And glad “ Hope’s” spirit-bard look down with joy. 
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mestinewr 9 PHILIP AND HIS POODLE. 


“would have as one should say, one that takes upon him to be a dog indeed 
to be, as it were, a dog at all things.— 7wo Gentlemen of Verona. 


Cuapter III. 


Tr has been said of the arch enemy of mankind, on what authority we 
_kniow’not, that he is not so black as he is painted, an extenuating remark 
that might be safely applied to Peter Crawley, were his character to be in- 
ferred from his conduct in the last chapter. At the first blush it might 
that he had devised a base and insidious plot, supported by false- 
hood, for the purpose of entrapping his friend and benefiting himself. 
Not altogether thus. He had stated nothing that was not true, nothing 
that he did ‘not himself firmly believe. The information received from 
the banker's clerk had been correctly reported ; his cousin, the railway 
secretary, had strenuously urged him to buy shares ; the railway mania 
was now at its height ; and so firmly was Peter convinced of an enormous 
rise in price, should the rumoured amalgamation occur, that he had already 
invested in the speculation the whole of the secret hoard which his greed 
and his miserly habits had enabled him to serape together. This, how- 
ever, was but of small amount, and it was to extend the basis of his opera- 
tions, and thus to enlarge his profits, that he had devised the nefarious 
scheme, the successful execution of which we have just recorded. With 
his.customary craft and selfishness he had inveigled Pemberton into the 
actual commission of the felony ; for though he really believed that the 
money might be replaced before the fraud was discovered, he resolved to 
secure himself, as far as possible, should that hope be disappointed. 

From Philip’s sanguine and reckless temperament it might have been 
thought that the command of more money than he had ever before pos- 
sessed, would have tempted him to deeper riot and dissipation. No such 
thing. Delighted as he was to be relieved from the tiatmediate ruin that had 
threatened him, a sickness of his spirit had succeeded to its intoxication : 
his success had not only sobered, but frightened him; and instead of 
planging into any new extravagance, he watched with an intense anxiety 
or the moment when he might sell with a sufficient profit to replace tlre 
money he had so iniquitously obtained, and thus escape the fearful conse- 
quences of detection. 

The amalgamation of the Diddleham Junction with the great and 
wealthy North-Eastern, on most advantageous terms for the former, was 
at length announced, and the shares did run up rapidly, though by no 

means to such an extravagant price as had been predicted. As soon, 
' however, as a sufficient sum could be realised to replace the amount of the 
check, Philip, who had fortunately kept the scrip receipts in his own pos- 
session, determined to sell them, in the hope that when he had squared 
the dentist’s account at the banker's, the whole perilous affair, of which he 
‘was heartily ashamed, might escape detection. 

During this anxious period, his spirits, under the influence of any. tem- 
‘porary excitement, were as rampant as ever, for he was naturally cheerful 
and reckless ; but at other times he could not shake off a feeling of deep 
‘dejection. Far different was the mood of Crawley, who,-as he watched the 
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constant advance of ~ age a - ae a 
ts, mistrusted nothi revelled in ’s paradise of a thorough 
= , specially tering hms hat be was perfectly safe in the cctiilen 
he had since, if all went well, he would share the profits, while 
Pemberton pant <A eng? Sige emcee event of failure. 
Nor was the poodle unaffected by this interval of suspense. From his 
diminished playfulness it became evident that something was preying on 
his mind, and his dislike of Crawley now broke out into open animosity. 
His approach to the door was the signal for a bark of furious defiance, 
and his entrarice would more than once have provoked a positive onslaught, 
had not the bristling animal been called o and paced by his master, 
when he would betake himself to covert modes of annoyance. On one 
occasion he jumped suddenly on the table at which Crawley was writing, 
upset the ink over his trousers, and then resuming his place on the floor 
looked up in his face with a penitent whine, though there is much reason _ 
to suspect that the mischief was done of malice afore ht. This will 
appear the more probable on our confessing, that when he took refuge 
under the table, as if conscious of his misconduct, he amused himself by 
dabbling in the ink which had trickled to the ground, and imprinting 
several very legible impressions of his paw on his enemy’s white cotton 
stockings. Nor did his persecution end here. Stealing out after him, 
when the visitant went away, he would follow at a distance until he 
reached a wet mud-heap, or overflowing, gutter, when he rushed forwards 
with a snarl, and made a snap at Peter's heels, which sent him jumping 
into the very midst of the filth, after which exploit the author of the mis- 
chief gave vent toa burst of canine horse-laughter (if the catachresis 
may be allowed), and scampered back at his utmost speed. : 
till the railway shares kept rising until they reached the price at which 

pe dro ec to sell, when mnt betook 4 Be to alt ge ap and 

ive e scrip receipts, requesting they might be-disposed of on the 
best terms that mie be obtained. rte e+ 

*« Diddleham Junction ?” said the broker, “ there is a brisk demand, 
and I can sell them at an advance on yesterday's quotation, but they must 
be verified at the office in Broad Street before I can offer them, for you 
have doubtless heard that there has been a large forgery of this scrip.” 

* Fo !” exclaimed Philip, starting back with a look of dismay ; 
“T had heard nothin a it; who has com Fr : a 

“The secre of the com , who absconded, and is su 
to have fled to yr a i ae if I recollect rightly, was Bl einer 
duke Crawley. You seem much alarmed, sir, but I hope without ‘any 
cause, for these may be authentic shares. However, we can ascertain 
the fact in a few minutes, if you will walk with me to the office in Broad 





With a misgiving and distrust that were too deep to find expression. . 


in words, Philip walked to the office, where his worst fears were instantly 
confirmed ; the shares were forgeries ; not worth more than the paper on 
which they were written; but his informant gave him the consolatory 
assurance that the directors sincerely regretted ate appointed such an 
unprincipled man to be their secretary. 

“ What an infernal scoundrel!” passionately ejaculated Philip, to whom 
it never occurred that he himself had lately.been perpetrating a precisely 
similar crime! As a dark suspicion Mashed across his mind that he 
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been made the victim of an infamous iracy between the two Craw- 
leys, his face crimsoned, and he hurried in a towering rage, to wreak 
his upon Peter, should his guilt be made manifest. Beckoni 
him out of the office, ect irugr piece forced him up a court- 
and said, with a voice and look of concentrated scorn,— 

Peter Crawley! I have suffered you to be my companion; I have 

you, lent you money, done you good offices, yet you must have 

perceived that I despised you all the time as a miserable, niggardly, 


. 


“ My dear Phil., what can you mean by thus abusing me ?” 

o ing you! I am paying you compliments ; for I am now vehe- 
mently inclined to believe that you are a thief and a villain ;” and, 
without giving his scared —" time to reply, he told him all that 
had occurred at the broker’s office. gt 

“Forgeries ?” ejaculated Crawley, turning deadly pale,—“ and Mar- 
maduke fled to America! But you are only speaking of the shares 
last purchased ; of those bought on our joint account.” 

“Of course not ; I took those to the office, and they are all pro- 
nounced utterly worthless.” 
. “That is bad enough, God knows, but I feared you might be alluding 
to mine, which I bought some time ago: my own, you know, dear Phil.” 

“Don’t call me dear Phil. ; you selfish vagabond! If yours are not 
also forged, I shall not have the smallest doubt that you and your pre- 
cious cousin have conspired to defraud and ruin me. here are they ?” 

“Tn my desk.” 

“ Get them instantly and accompany me to the office, and if they turn 
out to be genuine; I‘shall know ahint to conclude and how to act, and I 
forewarn you that I shall not stand upon much ceremony in taking my 
revenge.” 

To this threat its object paid but little attention, having a confident 
belief that his own shares, which were purchased some time previously 
to the others, would prove to be genuine. His prostration, his utter 

air of soul, when he learnt at the office that these too were forgeries, 
cannot be described. His knees smote one another, the tears streamed 
from his eyes, as he sank into a chair, trembling all over and ejaculating 
in a hoarse whisper—‘‘ Ruined ! ruined! the savings of years! the sav- 
ings of years. I am a beggar—a beggar!” 

* So you were always,” said Philip, bitterly, ‘but you are not a thief 
and a villain as I suspected ; only a miserable dupe like myself.. I wish 
Thad never seen you, and wish still more that I may never see you 
80 saying, he hurried from the office, jumped into a cab, and 
was driven to his lodgings equally tormented by remorse for the past and 
apprehensions for the future. . 


Cuaprer IV. 


TxovcH Fortune may sometimes favour the bold, she is rarely propi- 
tious to the guilty, a fact which Philip was quickly destined to exem- 
plify. While he was struggling with the terror perth, S98 
that assailed him, and devising a thousand vain expedients for escaping 
¥2 
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the consequences of his crime, the rich dentist, previously to the purchase 
of the house he « ied, sent for his banker’s book, to see how much 
ready money he command, aud enmety discovered the forgery, 
when the usual v were promptly adopted for detecting the perpetrator, 
The numbers of -the bank-notes given in discharge of the check were 
advertised, payment was stopped, and the bankers offered a hundred 
nds reward on the discovery and conviction of the forger. No sooner 
Philip seen this advertisement than he was plunged into a black 
despair, for he dared not hope, knowing the intensely sordid and selfish 
character of his confederate, that he would resist the double temptation 
of sereening himself and pocketing the reward, by turning informer and 
rocuring his arrest. That the wretch Crawley, the very instigator of 
fis crime, should not only become its detector and avenger, but derive 
advantage from his two-fold villany, was a contingency that he could 
not contemplate without an indescribable loathing ; and it was as much . 
to baulk and baffle his anticipated accuser, as to make an effort for 
his own escape that he resolved on instant Hight. 

Considering the great consternation and bewilderment of his mind, the 
arrangements he made for this purpose evinced more prudence and fore- 
thought than could have been expected. To fly to the United States was 
his eventual object, but as he knew that the vigilance of the police, and 
others who might seek to arrest him for the sake of the reward, would be 
directed in the first instance to the seaport towns and the steam-packets, 
he resolved to betake himself to some obscure place in the country, and 
lie perdu till the hue and cry should in some degree have abated, when 
he might make his way to the coast with less chance of detection. Should 
he fortunately succeed in this object, money would be required to pay his 
passage, and as his cash ran low, he lost no time in pawning some of the 
ornaments with which his reckless prodigality had adorned his lodging, in 
order, as he pleaded in excuse, that he might deceive-himself into the 
belief of his having a home. In addition to expensive bronzes, little in 
accordance with his dwelling or his means, he had bought two musical 
boxes, urging that he had got neither wife nor daughter, and that he must 
have somebody to sing to him when he spent an evening at home. Upon 
these failaial and filial substitutes, in addition to his domestic bronzes, 
he raised sufficient money to relieve him from all pecuniary apprehensions, 
at least for the present. Disguise of some sort he knew to be indispen- 
sable ; but what should he assume. In conjunction with some members 
of the “The Owls” club he had been accustomed to get up private thea- 
tricals, generally selecting for himself the part of a low Irishman, in 
which character a smattering of the brogue enabled him to obtain a 
certain degree of success. Resolving to commence his wanderitigs in this 
capacity he purchased at an old clothes shop the very shabbiest suit he 
could select, with the intention of induing it and stealing out of the house 
as soon as it was dark. His love of masquerading and his spirit of 
adventure imparted some degree of interest even to this perilous 
decampment ; but it was attended with one trial, to which nothing could 
reconcile him—it necessitated a separation from his friend and play-fellow 
Unicorn, the poodle. He might have insured a welcome addition to his 

ey ing him, but Philip, Sai as he was, would almost as soon 
have sold himself into servitude. When the present storm had blown over, 
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lull any suspicions that might have arisen, he pretended to walk lame as 
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and his final plans were arran he would reclaim his favourite and 
make him his companion, whithersoever fate might lead him. Having 
id his rent, he informed his landlady that he was called away from 
by business that might detain him for sometime, and committing 
thedog to her care, with a small sum of money for his board and lodg- 
ing, and a thousand injunctions to be particularly careful of him and to 
treat him kindly, he fondly embraced and consigned him to his usual 
any i Well might his heart be heavy, for he felt that he was 
-parting m the only friend he had in the world! 
Retiring to his own room he invested himself in his sorry garb, secreted 
his money, rendered his recognition more difficult by discolouring his face, 
an art that he had acquired as an amateur actor, and waiting till it was 
quite dusk, stole down stairs, gently opéned the door, and walked hastily 
but noiselessly along the streets, shrinking from every passenger and 
from every lamp, for he felt that he was a felon escaping from justice. 
Specific destination he had none ; his thoughts had been too harassing 
to allow the foundation of any plan ; nor would it have been easy to 
assign any preferable locality to which he should first betake himself, for 
probable danger was everywhere, certain safety nowhere. All he wanted 
was to be whirled as fast as possible from London, for which purpose he 
hurried to the nearest railway terminus, where he inquired for a parlia- 
mentary train, for in any other his mean habiliments might excite suspi- 
cion. To his great disappointment, he learnt that there would be no cheap 
train till an early hour of the following morning, so he procured an 
humble lodging for the-night; and soon after sunrise the next day was 
ing along the line to Coventry, for which place he had taken out a 
ticket merely as a blind, intending to terminate his journey, or at all 
events to quit the carriage at some unimportant station, whence he might 
plunge into the country, and trust to chance and circumstance for a 


temporary hiding-place. 
Cuarter V. 


Great was the relief to the mind of Philip Pemberton when he 
found himself whirling away from London, to which he flattered himself 
that his immediate danger was limited ; but this feeling of comparative 
security was evanescent. The conscience “that makes cowards of us 
all,” quickly filled him with new apprehensions ; the shadow of his offence 
a him, conjuring up imaginary forms of danger. At one moment 

thought he saw the hateful Peter Crawley in the carriage behind him, 
and no sooner was he convinced of his mistake, than a new terror assailed 
him. Immediately opposite to him was seated a labourer, who after 
eyeing or appearing to eye him very attentively, addressed a few words to 
him in a broad Irish brogue, to which Philip made a curt reply in the 
same dialect as well as he could imitate it. The stranger would have 
tenewed the conversation, but the fugitive was on his guard, and pre- 
tended to fall asleep, still peeping occasionally through his half-opened 
lids, when he invariably noticed the same scrutinising regards fixed 
upon his face. Such was the misgiving excited by this persevering 
survey, that on reaching an isolated station in a well-wooded country, 
he quitted the carriage, observing aloud, that he'should have some miles 
to walk before he got home. This was meant as a feint, and further to 
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he struck into the es fields, ceasing, however, to limp when the 
train disappeared in a long cutting. 

It was one of those delicious mornings when the spring is just ripening 
into summer, and a thin blue haze indicative of coming heat, softens 
without concealing the beauty of the landscape. No wonder that he 
unconsciously relaxed his pace that he might enjoy the delights of 
scene which produced as if by magic a soothing effect upon his troubled 

irit. Not asingle labourer or wayfarer was visible, a solitude which 
solaced him with a feeling of security. A light breeze gradually lifting 
up the misty veil from the face of nature, revealed her charms in all their 
loveliness, while it wafted around a delicious incense. The lark sent 
down lighted music upon the sunbeams ; thrushes and blackbirds were 
warbling in the trees; the white butterfly, the nautilus of the air, reeled 
to and fro on his devious voyage, as if intoxicated with the delight of 
existence ; the roving bee buzzed his Anacreontic love-song as he flew 
hither and thither to kiss the lips of every young and blooming flower ; 
all was peace, beauty, and enjoyment, and when Philip contrasted the 
pleasureless and anxious dissipation of his London career with his present 
sensations, he bitterly regretted that it had not been his lot to reside for 
ever amid such tranquil scenes as those that now surrounded him. 

For a few minutes he had revelled in Nature’s gifts and graces with 
all the entrancement of an innocent man, but anon the recollection of 
his crime came to haunt him and he again hurried forward, thinking of 
nothing but a safe hiding-place in which to lie immured as far as possible 
from the haunts of man. Whither he was going he knew not, but he 
pressed forward for several hours until he found himself in a sequestered 
winding lane, the hedges of which were overgrown with hawthorn, hazel, 
woodbine, and wild roses, rocking themselves gracefully in the breeze. 
Here and there a sturdy oak shaded the lane with its lighter branches, 
while its angular and sinewy boughs of higher growth seemed to be 
squaring their elbows as if to defy the intruders who should venture to 
trespass on that sylvan recess. At intervals a shallow rivulet crossed the 
lane, a few large stepping-stones being the only bridge by which way- 
farers were enabled to cross it, whence our wanderer drew the welcome 
inference that the whole district was but thinly inhabited. 

Finally the lane opened on the right, the rivulet was collected into a 
long pond, by the side of which wefe a range of pits, and the customary 
buildings of a tan yard, communicating with the road by a spring gate. 
Over this was leaning a burly-looking man with a pipe in his mouth, 
who nodding to Philip as he came up, said,— 

“ Good day, friend, good day ! What! you come from the ‘ Cricketers,’ 
I’m thinking, and I suppose that Master Davis told you that I wanted 
an extra hand for a few weeks. Ever worked in our line? Ever lent a 
hand in the smoke-house ? Know any thing of soaking ?” 

Philip shook his head, but as it occurred to him that a temporary 
residence in this sequestered spot might effectually screen him from dis- 
covery, he added that he was willing to learn, and work hard to make 
himself as useful as he could. 

“Why you're an Irishman, arn't you?” asked the tanner, with a 
somewhat contemptuous expression. 

*¢ Paddy Cavan, from Connaught, your honour.” 

“ Well, well, it can’t be helped; you’re a strong-looking young fellow, 
and I’m willing to give you a trjal, if we can agree about wages.” 
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’ No difficulties being made upon this score, Philip was as 8 
helper, and in a few minutes after the verbal contract had made, 
he was busily employed in wheeling hides to the smoke-house. 

Hard and unsavoury as was his work, the novelty and strangeness 
of his situation reconciled him to his new duties, and when he d, 
after a few days’ service, that the discolorations of his dress had given 
him the a ce of a regular tanner, he congratulated himself on 
the ibtky chance that had procured his engagement, and his spirit rose 
with the increasing conviction of his security. That fascination of 
manner which had even won over some of his creditors to befriend him, 
was now successfully exerted to secure the good will of his fellow work- 
mien; whom he delighted with his pranks, his jokes, and the Irish songs 
which he had learnt in his private theatricals. 

A fortnight had been thus passed; it was Saturday afternoon ; the 
tanner had gone to the market town; the men had betaken themselves 
to the “ Cricketers” to enjoy their half-holiday, and Philip was sitting on 
the gate considering how he might best make his way to the coast and 

re a passage to America, when a man, whose stealthy approach he 
not heard, startled him by suddenly stopping and saying, 

“Warm weather, master; nice time for the hay, ar’n’t it? Well, and 
60 you ha’ got a stranger among you, I hear.” 

- Guilt is quick of apprehension, and something in the questioner’s ap- 

nee having already excited Philip’s suspicion, he replied in his 
Decadent brogue, with an assumed composure, “ Is it a stranger you want? 
Divil a one here or hereabouts beknownst to me.” 

“Has any one come recently to lodge with your master ?” 

“ Faith, it’s queer lodging he’d get here, with a roof that won’t howld 
water, and the smell of the tan, and the smoke of the skins. Barring 
he was a rat, I'll go bail that no man would come here for a lodging.” 

“ And have you no new hand of any sort on the premises ; no one that 
may have been engaged about a fortnight ago ?” 

Philip’s heart was in his mouth, for he now clearly saw that the in- 
quiries pointed to himself, but with a surprising presence of mind, he 
kicked his heels carelessly against the gate and replied, ‘‘ By my soul, 
then it’s me my own self, Paddy Cavan of Connaught, that’s the last 
fellow ever was hired at this same, and I’ve been here a houl year next 
month. Better luck to me another time, say I.” 
~\ The speaker’s appearance, for it willbe recollected that he had stained 
his face, and purposely discoloured and splashed his dress, seeming to 
age support to his averment, the stranger paused and then 

“Yet I have good reason to suppose that the rascal must be lurking 
about somewhere in this part of the country. Have you noticed any 
travellers or wayfazers passing the tannery of late that might answer to 
the following description.” 

He took a hand-bill from his pocket, unfolded it, and as Philip’s eager 
glance fell upon it, he perceived in large characters the appalling words— 
“Forcrry! A Hunprep Pounps Rewarp!—Wuereas Parr 
Pemperton—” More he could not see ; he shuddered and shut his 
eyes, clinging to the gate for support with an agitation that must have 
been noticed by the stranger, had he not been busily ensionee in read- 
Ing a circumstantial statement of the forgery, with a full description of 
the felon’s person, an interval which enabled Philip so far to recover his 
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ossession, that. he exclaimed with a half whistle “ Wheugh! 4 
pounds! - Let me go wid ye, and if we nab the spalpeen we'll go 
snacks in the prise money. Ah now, my jewel, make me your partner, 
and I'll pitch the to ould Nick.” 

Paying no attention to this proposal, the man paused awhile, as if in 
mitaien returned the hand-bill to his pocket, and then walked 
rapidly away without further remark. 

“ the has gone in the direction of the ‘Cricketers,’ ” thought Philip to 
himself ;} “ when he mentions that the felon left London a fortnight ago, 
the precise time of my arrival here, the game is all up with me ; there is 
not a moment to be lost, and luckily there is not a soul upon the premises 
to mark the direction of my flight.” No sooner was his decision formed 
than it was executed, and our fa itive was presently speeding towards an 
adjacent wood, which offered the most immediate concealment from 
observation. Through this he fled, making for the copses and thickets of 
the low country beyond it, avoiding the open fields and hurrying forwards 
with as much rapidity as the tangled nature of the country would allow. 
That there was a.railroad station in the direction he taken he was 
well aware, though he did not know its precise snealthys and he was 
afraid to make inquiry even at the few lone cottages that he occasionally 
passed. To his great delight he at length saw a column of steam fumin 
upwards, as if from a stationary engine, and shaped his course towards it 
with the energy of newly born hope. 


self- 
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HELEN MAGORE! 


I. 
Ye may boast as ye will of your Houris and Graces, 
The poet may rave of their charms by the score, 
. But the neatest of figures, and fairest of faces, 
Can only belong to sweet Helen Magore! 


II. 
Deny it who will, but the least of her glances 
Would soon teach the rebel to doubt them no more ; 
And make him a captive, despite of his fancies, 
Enchain'd by the eyes of fair Helen Magore! 
ul. 
She smiles so bewitching, that faith! it were madness, 
To bridle the heart like a hermit of yore ; 
For fairly *twould run in the height of its gladness, 
Across the wide world for dear Helen Magore ! 
1v. 
And then when she speaks—but ye Muses befriend me, 
For never so strong I invoked ye before, 
Though with all the aid that your godships could send me, 
Unsung were the praises of Helen Magore! 
v. 
St. Anthony doubtless could see through the beauty 
That Satan to vex him enticingly wore ; 
But long had he waver'd ’twixt love and his duty, 
With a girl at his elbow like Helen Magore ! 
Iv. 
Is it not that such beings were sent to improve us, 
That the charm of their presence our faith can restore, 
And make us a convert to glories above us, « 
When we see them reflected in Helen Magore ! 
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THE ACTRESS’S BOUDOIR. 
BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ. 


« MapAME est-elle de retour, Julie ?” 


_ © Oui, monsieur, elle vous attend ;” was the reply of a neatly dressed, 


bonne to her interrogator, a young and handsome, man, 
who, after divesting himself of his cloak, the exterior of which bore évi- 
dent traces of the thick November night-fog to which it had been recently 
exposed, was forthwith ushered into a small but luxuriously furnished 
boudoir, the sanctum sanctorum of Mademoiselle Léonie, one of the 

tiest ingénues in Paris. 

_ “Te voila, Arthur, enfin!” was the familiar welcome which greeted 
. him as he entered ; “it is nearly eleven, and I feared my note had not 
reached you. ‘That tiresome régisseur insisted this morning on my play- 
ing two pieces after rehearsing six hours! Merci! Such work may do 
very well for Madame , or Mademoiselle , but not for me, and 
I told him so pretty plainly. He threatened me with an amende, and I 
laughed in his face. Why, would you believe it? I have been regularly 
fined ten francs a day for the last week, simply because I invariably kee 
them all waiting an hour or so at the rehearsal. Que voulez-vous ? 
faut bien déjefiner, n’est-ce pas ?” 

Arthur’s only reply was a very affectionate embrace, of which we take 
advantage brietly to describe the locale of our story. We have alread 
said that this was a small room, just such a one, in fact, as French 
actresses delight in ; not remarkably lofty (Léonie’s apartment being an 
entresol), but containing, nevertheless, more furniture, useful and useless 
(the latter predominating), than would have served for the fitting-up of a 
tolerably spacious drawing-room. The doors were hung with portiéres 
of the richest damask, the carpet was of the softest Aubusson, and the 
walls were covered with some dozen or fifteen portraits, mostly of the 
fair actress herself, in every variety of style, and bearing among other 
signatures those of Dubufe, Miiller, and Léon Noél: a bust and a 
statuette (on each of which was inscribed “ Hommage 4 Mademoiselle 
Léonie,”) and which were respectively placed on a scagliola pedestal and 
of ‘a small gilt console attached to the wall, completed the theatrical 
embellishments of the room, which was still further crowded with tables 
and guéridons laden with Sévres china, buhl cabinets, in.one of which 
reposed a pair of silver-mounted pistols and a handsome Turkish pipe, 
fauteuils and bergéres in profusion, and a cage full of bright-plumaged 
birds, newly arrived from Havre. 

The owner of all these marvels was a young and lively brunette, whose 
face and figure were equally prepossessing. Her eyes were small but 
sparkling, her nose slightly retroussé imparted an additional piquancy to 

r countenance, and the extreme whiteness of her teeth bore unqualified 
testimony to her sparing use of pralines and petits gateaux. Her figure 
was slightly but symmetrically formed, and there was a playful coquetry 
m her manner which betrayed, but by no means eggs her own 
perfect consciousness that the epithets daily addressed to her of ravissante, 
flelicieuse, and the half hundred other admiring expletives with which 
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the French language abounds, were fully and fairly merited. Of sterling 

ic talent she possessed little or none ; but her smile was so very 
; her gentillesse so very engaging, that the feuilletonistes, 
unwilling to break so pretty a butterfly on their critical wheel, shut their 
eyes to her defects as an actress, or, looking in her bright and sunny face, 


a them all. 

other Léonie was neither better nor worse than her cama- 
rades ; she contrived by the potent spell of her charms to ensnare in 
her toils the Comte de Chersikoff, a wealthy Russian, whose munificence 
had taken and furnished for her the costly apartment in the Rue Laffitte 
in which she dwelt, and'for whom she had given up, without a sigh, all 
her other admirers, with one ae exception, M. Arthur de Blangis, a 
poor but well-born cadet de famille, who been already introduced to 
our readers. 

“Et ton Russe ?” asked the young man, negligently, after helping 
himself to some pité de foie gras and a glass of Chambertin. 

“ Ah! le cher homme!” replied Léonie ; “I never can think of him 
without laughing. Fancy his sitting night after night bolt upright in 
his stall, horribly ennuyé, as who would not be after seeing the same 
piece (and such a piece !) a dozen times, but névertheless not losing a 
syllable of what I say, nor once removing his lorgnon from his eye while 
lam on thestage! Was there ever such devotion ? Figure-toi, he was 
here this afternoon and gave me a long lecture on the impropriety of my 
looking at any one but him in the theatre, as if I could keep my eyes 
fixed on his solemn face all night. Du reste, he is as jealous as a 
ti Thee 

Sc Laffreux Cosaque !” murmured Arthur. ’ 

“ Luckily, he is obliged to attend a ball at the Austrian embassy this 
evening, and when his carriage once gets into the file he is not likely to 
trouble us. Julie, ma fille,” continued Léonie, addressing her bonne, 
who, summoned by the sound of a miniature gong, at this’ moment 
entered the room. ‘‘Take away these things and bring some ciga- 
rettes.” 

Hardly were the remains of the supper removed when a loud ring was 
heard at the door. 

**C’est lui!” exclaimed the alarmed ingénue. ‘No one else would 
come at this hour. What can he want ? et Arthur, mon Dieu! oi le 
eacher, Ah! the balcony! he will never think of looking there. Vite, 
vite, never mind the rain. Et toi, Julie, cache le manteau, et ouvre au 
Boyard !” 

A minute after the stately Russian entered the boudoir, his naturally 

ve countenance wearing a more than usually solemn expression. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he, casting a scrutinising glance round the room; 
you are not alone.” 

“ My dear Count-——” 

“ Hush, do not attempt to deceive me. I know what assert to be 8 
fact. Your own concierge is my informant. The ball to which I had 
intended going being postponed I immediately drove hither to sup with 

ou, and have ascertained that scarcely an hour ago a young man, who is 
uently in the habit of visiting you, mounted to your apartment, which 

he has not yet quitted.” . 
“ A young man!” exclaimed Léonie, feigning the utmost amazement ; 
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ees tsi acrncretiecnn 
isseur, ere with a , but he went 
away immediately after he had delivered it.” 

“ That cannot be,” rejoined the Russian, “for the porter has never let 
him out.” 

_ Mais enfin,” remonstrated the fair, but false ingénue, ‘‘ if you will not 
believe me,.satisfy yourself.” 

“ T intend to do so, mademoiselle,” was the reply ; and the Bo 
candle in hand, commenced a minute inspection of the localities. Boudoir, 
salon, bed-room, dining-room, ante-chamber, and kitchen, were each in 
turm subjected to the most rigorous scrutiny, but in vain; nothing was 
discovered to warrant the suspicions of the angry Muscovite ; even the 
cloak, which might otherwise have told a very significant tale, having 
been carefully stowed away by the prudent Julie in her mistress’s ward- 
robe. 

His investigation finished, the Russian began to entertain some mis- 
givings as tothe truth of the charges he had so recklessly made against 

‘la dame de ses pensées, and the imperturbable calmness with which 
Léonie witnessed his researches tended greatly to convince him of her 
innocence. Not for a moment imagining that the individual of whom he 
was in quest could by any possibility have taken refuge on the balcony, 
‘or, perhaps, forgetting that there was a balcony to the apartment, he did 
net deem it necessary to take more than a very cursory view behind the 
window-curtain, while the night was sufficiently wet and stormy at once 
to banish the idea (if such had ever entered his head) of any one being so 
weather-proof as to brave the torrents of rain and the cold cutting wind 
which poured and blew without intermission. 

“Eh bien!” said he, trying to force a smile, “I fear I have been 
rather hasty. Do you forgive me ?” 

“ Par exemple!” replied Léonie, ‘you do not deserve forgiveness after 
treating me thus. What have I done, mon Dieu, to deserve such accu- 
sations! Is this the reward of my affection? Oh! c’est trop fort!” and 
the artful syren, seeing she had the game in her own hands, began to sob 
and-moan in a most heart-rending manner. 

‘*Léonie, ma chére petite Léonie,” cried the unfortunate Russian, who 
by this time had become completely ashamed of his suspicions, “ pardon 
me, I implore you. My love for you is such that I am jealous of my own 
shadow. Allons, soyez gentille !” : 

A fresh burst of lamentations was Léonie’s only reply. 

“ Ecoutez, Léonie, you remember the diamond and opal bracelet you 
admired the other day at Fossin’s (here the sobs became a little less vio- 
lent). Well, I have it in my pocket. Will you let me try it on? 
There,” continued Chersikoff, ‘see how admirably it fits you.” 

The ingénue, whose face was still partially shrouded by her handker- 
chief, took a sly peep at the bracelet. Apparently, the coup d’cil was 
satisfactory, for the sobs entirely ceased, and something not very unlike a 
smile stole gradually over her shades countenance. 

“Eh, bien! vilain jaloux, are you satisfied ?” 

“Beyond my hopes,” exclaimed the Boyard, kissing with rapture the 
tempting little hand coquettishly held out to him. 

“Then leave me,” rejoined Léonie, “I want repose. The emotion has 
been too much for me. A demain.” 
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“ A demain !” rejoined her now delighted adorer, who, however, had 
no sooner quitted the presence of the fair actress and descended the stairs, 
than he commenced upbraiding the unlucky concierge for deceiving him, 

“ Mais, Monsieur le Comte —” 

“ Tais-toi, imbécile! to tell me that the young man was in Mademoi- 
selle Léonie’s apartment, when you let him out yourself.” 

“ Pardon, Monsieur Je Comte, | did not let him out, and as there has 
been no one but me in the loge to-night, he must be up-stairs still.” 

“Comment ?” cried the exasperated Russian, ‘“ when I have examined 
every hole and corner of the rere myself.” 

“ Perhaps monsieur forgot the balcony,”’ suggested the porter. 

“The balcony,” repeated Chersikoff, mechanically. ‘ The balcony ! 
en effet!” and without saying another word, he darted once more up the 
staircase, and rang violently at Léonie’s door. Pushing rudely by Julie, 
and snatching the candle she held in her hand, he immediately made his 
way to the boudoir, and without taking any notice of his lady-love, who 
was still sitting where he’ had left her, drew back the curtain, and opened 
the window. : 

‘* Personne !” he muttered ; ‘the scoundrel shall suffer for this. Not 
one sou shall he have from me on New Year's day. Pardon, ma cherie,” 
continued the Russian, addressing himself rather confusedly to Léonie, 
“* but I wished—that is, I—” 

‘Say no more, Count,” replied the ingenue ; “I see how it is, a slight 
return of your jealous fit, n’est ce pas ? You will think better of me some 
day. Good night.” 

And, unwilling perhaps to prolong the scene, Leonie, with a grave 
courtesy, quitted the room, leaving the Count to his own reflections. 

In another moment he was at the foot of the stairs. 

** Too late, monsieur,”’ exclaimed the porter, who was evidently on the 
watch for him ; “hardly a minute after you had ascended the principal 
staircase, I pulled the cordon for the young gentleman, who slipped down 
the escalier de service, dripping like a drowned rat.” 

This time, however, the Russian’s confidence in his Léonie’s fidelity 
was not to be shaken ; and, turning a deaf ear to the very plausible argu- 
ment of the old Cerberus, he strode haughtily to his carriage. 

“Has any one come out of this house since I have been in it ?” asked 
he of his coachman. 

“JT have seen nobody,” replied Jehu, who had been indulging in a 
sound nap ever since his master had left him. 

‘Oh, les concierges, les concierges!” muttered the Count while on his 
way to the Grammont club ; “ quelle race détestable !” 

‘Oh, les fernmes, les femmes !” ejaculated the porter, putting out his 
lamp, “quel bonheur d'étre encore gargon !” 

“Oh, les hommes, Jes hommes!” murmured the fair Léonie, after dis- 
missing Julie for the night; ‘faut-il done que vous soyez tous des im- 


béciles.” 
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_PAQUERETTE: THE STAR OF A NIGHT. 
A STORY OF PARIS LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHANTILLY,” &c. 





Cuaprer XI, 
PAQUERETTE 'S DEBUT—THE LAST GARLAND. 


“ Tre departure of Louis wrought but little change in Paquerette. She 

had ever been remarkable for her quiet, melancholy demeanour, and 
therefore her love of solitude was not to be wondered at now. She 
seemed, however, suddenly to have thrown all the enthusiasm which she had 
so long expended upon her love for Louis into her profession, and laboured 
with such unceasing perseverance, that at the ensuing concours she shone 
forth the very first pupil of her class and became the idol and the pride of 
the professor who conducted it. It seemed as if the little family had sud- 
denly become the especial care of Providence ; for, stimulated by the 
natural vivacity which despite of poor Paquerette’s reserve and utter 
abhorrence of any thing in the least resembling display, Melanie also 
grew more grave and studious, and to the unspeakable joy of old Fran- 
goise, was pronounced the most expert warbler of roulades and flourishes, 
that had been heard for some time. Fortune began to smile upon the 
trio—the days of loneliness and obscurity were passed, and the future 
seemed to brighten with each hour. But Paquerette could never be 
induced to forsake her lonely and desolate chamber beneath the roof. I 
endeavoured to persuade her to it, for I thought that it would be best to 
discard all memories of Louis, which might tend to encourage the morbid 
melancholy which I was for ever fearing would in the end seize upon her 
mind. But she told me frankly that she loved the little chamber because 
it reminded her for ever of her first interview with Louis, and that she 
loved to sit for hours at the casement and to gaze over the parapet where 
she had been used to kneel at morn and evening time. Even when, in 
the course of alterations and embellishments which the old hotel shortly 
underwent, the parapet was lowered would she breathe her hymn to the 
Virgin at the open casement as though he were still kneeling there and 
could answer by his low chant to her holy orisons. 
\ © Time passed on. Communications from the army, at all times irre- 
gular and uncertain, seemed to us, who waited, at first, with so much 
anxiety to hear from Louis, to be tedious beyond endurance. At length, 
aletter came. It was warm and passionate. I could judge of that by 
the tears and blushes to which its perusal gave birth. This was followed 
by others at rare intervals ; but I soon remarked that they produced no 
other effect than a brow more thoughtful than usual, and a day of more 
ardent and diligent study. 

“The good old professor grew more and more interested in her progress, 
and began to wider by what chance so sweet a voice and so rich a talent, 
joifed to such heavenly beauty, should have remained thus long unno- 
'ticed and uncared for by the hungry entrepreneurs of small theatres, and 
the needy envoys from the provinces. He began soon to fear that she 
would become a prey to some unprincipled ipeoalatals who would but too 
surely seek to turn to profit her grace and beauty ; and when the good 
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old man had heard her story from Frangoise, and had begun to fancy that it 
the gentle blood which flowed in her veins that made her so 


was, 

different in all things to the herd by which she was surrounded, he re- 
solved to do his utmost to stand between her and the miserable fate 
which must surely overtake her if left without protection. 

«‘ An occasion offered itself sooner than could possibly, in all human 
wisdom, have been anticipated. A grand opera of Sesueur’s had been 
put in rehearsal, and had ri performing with considerable success when 
the fair artiste who took the second part, was taken suddenly ill with a 
ii nlsaahineenahbendiiauehaaldlshe-mennger te cllew:her to in. 
troduce her favourite bravura into her very grave and melancholy rile, 
The lady's double happened to be gone to a diner sur Vherbe, at Meu- 
don. Every effort to recall her by courier and express was useless ; every 
body knows that these diners sur [herbe always last till the morrow 

ight. No one of the theatre was to be found sufficiently au fait to the 
part, to undertake it at so short a notice, and the manager, in his despair, 
sent to the Conservatoire. Dear old C. instantly flew to Paquerette 
bringing with him the manager himself, who came laden with promises 
of many good things should she consent even to try to execute the part 
even for that one night. | 

“* Paquerette mused for a moment, at this sudden request. A ray of 
light seemed to glide over her features, and, to my utter astonishment, 
oe knew so well her bashfulness and gentle modesty, she answered at 
once, that she would do her best to justify the preference which the in- 
dulgence of her kind professor had S oatinlad her, that she had zealously 
studied the part, and that she would exert herself to the utmost. 

* There was little or no time for repetition, but the prima donna, with 
whom Paquerette was to perform, was a clever and an amiable woman, 
and gave her every assistance which her long habit of the stage and great 
talent rendered her so capable of doing. The part which Paquerette had 
to perform was, to be sure, but a trifling one, and in no wise even neces- 
sary to the action of the piece, but there was one duet with the prima donna 
which, being, it appears, a most beautiful composition, always attracted 
attention, and was generally encored. It so happened, that this very duet 
had always been a favourite study of Paquerette’s, and she was fortunate 
that it should thus have been one of the pieces to be sung that night. 

“You can imagine my feelings as the evening drew near and the hour 
approached which was to decide the orphan’s future fate. Paquerette 

one remained calm amidst our agitation, and yet once or twice I fancied 
that her gentle blood was in revolt at the thought of what she was about 
to undertake, for the prejudice against persons of her calling was even 
stronger at that period than now, and I am sure that in spite of her 
courage and her consciousness of talent there were moments during that 
day, when she would rather, could she have chosen, have been the veriest 
—— of a household than the thing she was about to become. 

“The piece was acted, and the part usually played by Mademoiselle L., 
the contralto of theatre, was taken by Paquerette. She was ill attired 
and awkwardly arranged, and her coming on was unnoticed by the _ 
The very name of the ordinary performer of the character had been left upon 
the play bills, and but few observed as the poor maiden advanced confused 
and trembling to the foot-lights that the actress was any other than 
she whom they had so long been accustomed to see, while the rest laughed 
outright and declared that L.’s fancy for playing timidity that night was 
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excellently well kept up, and did her great credit, showing that although 
hersinging was but mediocre yet upon a pinch, she might be t to 
make a most capital actress. I was told the few first notes of 
rette’s sad recitative were scarcely listened to. Those who had become 
aware, through the medium of opera glasses, that the performer was a 
new girl, pale, and delicate, and awkward, too, folded their arms, and 
to endure the infliction with all the patience possible ; while those 
who still believed that they were about to listen to the somewhat rough, 
full and vigorous tones of L., wondered what new Judie she had 
taken into her head, and which it was of the dandies in her train, who 
had declared that timid looks and faltering tones would become her for 
a change. 

“ Atl last came the famous duet, it was the concluding morceau of the 
opera, and it was certainly a deep and splendid composition, all joy and 
light-hearted carolling for the prima donna, but telling of darkness 
and despair, and unrewarded love for her companion. The prima donna it 
was who commenced: she executed her part as usual with all the gay and 

warbling of the joyous uncaged nightingale, and as usual was rewarded 
St the conclusion of her stanza with hearty and deafening applause. Poor 
Paquerette had got half through her solo ere the noise had subsided, and her 
first notes had fallen totally unheard, but those rich low tones were not long 
in finding their way to the hearts of all present, and when at length they 
sank lower and lower until they ended in a faint deep sob of anguish and 
despair, the silence remained unbroken for an instant, and then a low 
murmur arose—a few slight bursts of applause which were, however, 
speedily checked by the protracted ‘*'chut”’ of those around as the two voices 
sited, together, maintaining in the music the characteristics of each ; 
Paquerette’s simple long-sustained, heart-rending notes falling amid the 
graceful and joyous carolling of the prima donna, like the wailing voices 
which were heard of old at the gate of the bridegroom amid the glad 
chorus of the marriage feast, and bade the revellers rejoice while yet they 
might ere the time arrived when they should mourn that life should be so 
short, and yet the hours of each day so long. They say that the effect 
was sublime, and that such was the intense and breathless delight of the 
audience, that the silence was unbroken, for a few moments, even when 
all was concluded and the curtain had half fallen, before the faint cheer 
uttered by him who first.awoke from the entrancing thrill was echoed and 
Siiheed until mingling with the cries of ‘bis’ it rose to a deafening 
clamour. Again was it sung, and the second time with even more effect 
than the first, and when it was over the applause was tremendous. Of 
course the donna was called for, and it was a curious sight to behold the 
uninitiated consulting with grave faces, the play bills, and shake their heads 
in embarrasment as to who the second singer could possibly be, for even 
the most unpractised had heard sufficient to be sure that it could not 
be L. They knew not, therefore, for whom to call, but as the curtain 
rose again the prima donna was seen generously struggling to bring 
eeaed (Peau tte to share with her the compliments of the audience 
but she resisted so earnestly that she succeeded in making her escape, 
while the parterre shouted with delight ‘ Brava! brava! bring forward 
the débutante, she is worthy to be your pupil.’. 
_ “ But nought could induce Paquerette to return ; there was something 
in the ceremony which was revolting to her sensitive and delicate nature, 
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She fled through the coulisses and stopped her ears against the strife 

and uproar. It is not difficult to imagine the sensations which the scene 

produced upon her wounded spirit, for when one of the loungers in the 

side scenes ee ee part of the 
of her character, enve her whole form, from head to foot, 

and exclaimed, as he stared ru into her pallid face, 

«¢ And who are you, petite, who hold the applause of the parterre s0 

? 

6 turned suddenly round and answered him so fiercely, that he started 
and drew back with a long loud whistle, to let her pass. 

“*], sir! J am the daughter of the Count de Fontenay !’ 

‘ We did our best on her return home to soothe her pride and exalt her 
in her own esteem. We talked of the far future and of the pleasure and 
independence which would be derived from perseverance, in the path 
which had thus been so singularly opened to her. She heard our argu- 
ments without dissent, but I could perceive that in her own heart she 
almost despised us for our gladness. 

“ She had fancied that having filled, as she had done, but a trifling and 
secondary part, she would have attracted no attention, and would have been 
suffered to remain in peace. But it was far otherwise, for the very next day 
offers of patronage, congratulations upon her success, and prophecies of 
future fame, came pouring in from all connected with the theatre. The 
manager generously volunteered to allow her to continue her débuts in the 
same character, and the prima donna vowed that she should never again 
sing the famous duet with such pleasure as with her; but Paquerette, aided 
by the counsel of her professor, chose rather to study for some time longer 
before she again ventured to encounterthe public. The interval was spent 
in intense application. It would have seemed as if she flew to study as a 
barrier between her and reflection, and sought to prevent her mind from 
dwelling on the future. Nearly half a year passed away in this manner. 
The maiden finding her strenuous exertions rewarded by Sean every 
day a greater proficient in the science to which she had devoted herself. 
Again, in the meantime, was the short-lived peace proclaimed, and every 
hour brought with it the hope of again beholding Louis. A longer time 
than usual had elapsed without receiving news of him, and it was almost 
with a feeling of dread that I scanned the hasty epistle which Paque- 
rette put into my hand, wherein he announced his almost immediate 
return, and added to this information that of his good success and pro- 
motion to the rank of sub-lieutenant. : 

“He returned at length. Never shall I forget the day! Paquerette 
was at the theatre when he arrived, for the opera in which she was to 
make her soi-disant first appearance had been put in rehearsal and was 
announced to come out almost immediately. It was I who went to the 
stage door to prepare her with all due care for this interview, for I had a 
secret misgiving that this new interest might influence the success of her 
début, and I would have given much that his return should have been 
er till the piece was brought out. She betrayed no emotion when 
I told her the reason of my seeking her at an earlier hour than usual ; 
but I observed with something like a feeling of pleasure, for I had had so 
many doubts and misgivings of late that my mind was in a state of be- 
‘wilderment, that she trembled so violently as she drew near the gate that 
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{had almost to bear her along. As the great gate slowl pened. haw 
: ii aed tee tha based ch ontotos ten he open door 
A faint blush crept over her soft cheeks as the memory of 
those accents stole to her very soul. She moved while they continued, but . 
ea ne: £00 oan’ both has ante Manep SH Se. Sennea 
peal of laughter from the self-same voice. It must almost 
have given her a sensation of physical pain for it made her shudder from 
head to foot. 
_ “Ientered first, for, by a natural movement, she had shrunk behind 
me. I was glad that it was so, for she did not witness the scene which 
burst upon my astonished sight. Louis, the idolised, the poet Louis, to 
whom Paquerette de Fontenay had given all her young heart's early love, 
was clasping, with rude mirth, the comely waist of the laughing Melanie, 
while endeavouring to imprint a kiss upon her ey yw His It 
was the latter who first became aware of our approach, and she pushed 
her companion roughly aside, and turned to re-arrange her coiffure, 
which had been sadly disturbed during the recent conflict ; and Louis 


: 
] 


- 


Girardot then advanced to meet Paquerette, after long absence, with his 


eheek yet flushed with vulgar mirth, and his lip yet convulsed with vul- 
laughter ! 

_ “ Paquerette raised her large melancholy i slowly, and fixed their 
deep gaze upon his face, and then, by an invo puery movement, perhaps 
unperceived even by herself, withdrew the hand which, in the first warmth 
of: ition she had extended towards him. Perhaps it was the me- 
mory of the past which stole for a moment to his heart as he met that 
gaze; perhaps the keen searching glance which I myself fixed upon him ; 
whatever the cause, the entrance of Paquerette quickly subdued all his ill- 
timed jocularity. _He seemed awed, nay, even confused at her presence, 
and bent low to kiss her very finger-tips, as if owning himself humble 
and unworthy. | How was he altered in appearance! But such change 
surprised not me, for Ihad been witness more than once to the like trans- 
formations and even in less time, and with others too, gentle and mild as 
hehad been. The long rich curls of yellow hair had disappeared, of course, 
long ago, and given place to the ot common-place Titus crop ; the 
slender, elegant, but somewhat sickly stripling, had grown into the stout 
heavy-footed soldier ; the fair and delicate complexion, once so transpa- 
rent, so changing, that it was almost girlish, was now tinged with ruddy 
bronze, the effect of exposure to sun and wind; the large and soft blue 
eyes had grown smaller and more overshaded ; while the thick moustache 
which shaded his upper-lip, added to the coarse soldier-like air which per- 
vaded his whole person. 

“ Notwithstanding all this, he was still handsome; and many would 
have thought him far more prepossessing than before; but the soul which 
had formerly lighted every feature, was gone for ever, and it was not 


thus that Paquerette had been used to shadow forth the idol of her day- 


dreams—the spirit of her sleeping visions, It was not thus she had ima- 
gined his return. 

“He stayed late that evening. Paquerette spoke but little ; she was, 
in. fact, so sad and silent that the kind-hearted Frangoise rallied her ; but 
Melanie, who was in high glee, laughing and ogling most unmercifully, 
declared that she was sure one of the maiden’s genius fits was coming on, 
when she would weep and sing, and weep and sing again such melancholy 
July,—vou, LXXXIl. NO. CCCXXXI. Z 
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strains, that would make people shiver all over, and make them dream 
of despair, OUR ehalacnty graven and all sorts of horrid things, 
ORs eae was brought upon the tapis. This | 
knew that P dreaded most of all, she feared the effect it 
might — upon Louis, the creature of her imagination, whose sen- 
sitive delicacy would have made him shrink from this public display of 
her he loved. But here fell the last stroke which dispersed at once all 
her fairy visions. I dared not seek to look upon her face when he roared 
forth his applause, at the step which she had taken, declaring that he 
was glad to have returned so soon were it but to support her début. 

“*For,’ said he, ‘when the fellows who form the cabal see with 
what lusty force I can applaud, they will not care to risk the trusting of 
their crowns to encounter with my fists.’ 

“She turned paler at these words, and presently framing some weak 
and faltering excuse, she hurried from the room, and sought her chamber. 
I followed her thither after the lapse of a few moments, and found her 
on her knees with her arms thrown wildiy around her beloved geranium. 
Her face was buried amid its branches, while her tears fell like rain upon 
its broad and fan-like leaves; and when, at the sound of my voice, she 
arose, I perceived that, in her nervous agitation, she had pressed and 
oe the plant almost to death, and that the brightest of its buds 
and b 


ossoms lay scattered at her feet. 
. . * ~ * 


“ T descended when she had grown more calm. I did not re-enter the 
lodge, for my heart was aching ; but as I passed by the illuminated case- 
ment, I saw the party seated at supper round the oaken table, and the 
shouts of laughter made my ears tingle as the names of ‘ Clarisse,’ and 
‘Rose,’ and ‘Isabelle,’ and of such-like garrison beauties, were toasted 
with roars of applause, as the vulgar nickname appended to each, burst 
forth from accents already hoarse, and trembling with wine. 

“T could not help shuddering as I thought of Paquerette in her lonely 
chamber, and fancied the echo of that rude mirth to sound like the 
mockery of malignant fiends rejoicing in the despair of a fallen and 


repentant angel. 


“From that very day a change came over the spirit of Paquerette. A 
disgust, a weariness of existence seemed to steal into her very soul, and 
to paralyse all her energies. She sought not the society of Louis, but 
then she avoided him not. I never could tell whether she beheld with 
indifference, or if she beheld at all, either the vulgar coquetry of Melanie, 
and her little manceuvres to attract the attention of Louis, which con- 
vinced me, an uninterested looker-on, that she was deeply smitten, or 
the laisser-aller with which he on his part would suffer himself to be 
flattered by her cajoleries, and enco her undefined hopes by his 
military ollantity, until she would anil as a bore the trombone a 
¢ oo opera band, and vow to have nought to say to the second tenor’s 

ouble. 

“There were moments when Louis would show a sudden change of 
manner; he would rouse himself as it were and redouble in tenderness and 
attention towards Paquerette, and then I could see that for a moment her 
heart would betray her, and she would faintly dream that Louis Girardot, 
the poor, the friendless, and the confiding, would again be restored to 
her. He would at these intervals tear ‘himself from the company of 
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Melanie, although I, the watchful, jealous friend of Paquerette, 
could see that each time the effort cost him more and more. He 
would then resume his painting and endeavour to sketch by the side of 
Paquerette as heretofore ; but his hand had grown heavy and his fancy 
dull, and he would give it up in impatience at his own unwonted awk- 
wardness. 

“Tt was during one of these brief intervals, however, that the long 
looked-for début of Paquerette was fixed to take place. The fact was 
made public with all due pomp and mystery by the manager, who merely 
placed in the announcement that the principal part of the new opera 
would be confided to the young lady who had performed with Mademoi- 
selle G. some time before. He knew well enough, however, that this 
would be sufficient to attract all who were present on that memorable 
evening and all those besides who had heard of the delight and surprise 
which the heavenly voice of Paquerette had then produced. He wasright 
in his supposition. Long before the night of the performance arrived 
every pace was taken, and the manager full of glee at his own good luck 
and full of promises to Paquerette. The piece in which she was to per- 
form was written expressly for her by a young author, now alas! no more. 
He owned to us that the story had been inspired to him by the mere 
sight of her cen and poetical style of beauty. It was a wild dreamy 
he and he himself had dramatised it beautifully. 

“It was the part of a lone and solitary spirit of the woods which 
Paquerette was to play. No character could be more in keeping with 
the style both of her voice and countenance, both so shadowy and melan- 
choly, they seemed of another world. 

“The night arrived—the all-eventful night of which I think not even 
now without a creeping of the flesh and a quivering of every nerve.” 

The bouguetiére paused once more, and this time longer than before. 
We respected her silence, and did not urge her to proceed, but waited 
patiently until her courage had returned. When she did renew her 
story it was in a soft low voice, as of one speaking in the chamber of 
sickness. 

“The whole of that day,” continued she, “I thought but little of my 
own affairs, for I was too deeply interested in the crisis of the fate of 
Paquerette, to attend to aught beside, and I was busied the whole morn- 
ing in weaving the wreaths and bouquets which were to be thrown upon 
the stage at the close of the performance. ‘The little knot of friends 
who loved the poor maiden were all to be gathered in a box at the side of 
the seenes. Frangoise and Melanie, Louis, and myself, were all to whom 
her début bore any other interest than that inspired by the eae 3 
which every new face will for ever excite upon the stage. I was struc 
with the demeanour of -Louis when I asked him of what Ais offering 
should be composed, should it be emblematical of truth and constant love, 
or of hope and confidence in her ? 

* «No, no, let it be none of these,’ said he, while his lip and his cheek 
peoame suffused with a crimson tinge, ‘let it be a bunch of the purple 

yére.” 

“¢ Nay, Louis that must not be,’ said I, laughingly, ‘knowest thou ’tis 
the emblem of chance—of change—and of a roving mind, and must not 
be given to one who is all truth and faithfulness.’ 

“* He coloured yet more violently, and said hastily, 

z2 
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‘<¢ Well, tis no matter, "twas my first fancy, still let it be as I have 
said ; ‘she will love the plant for it speaks of liberty, and all the bold 
thoughts which liberty begets.’ 

“6 a moment,’ returned'I, as he moved to depart, ‘a bright idea 
has me, we are no longer poor as once we were. Say, shall | 
make a bouquet as nearly alike as possible to the one thou must remember 
so well, the one that was composed of the rich and scented Eastern 
flowers.’ 

‘“‘ He started and drew back as if he had trodden upon a viper in his 
path. He gazed wildly into my face, but my countenance bore trace of 
no more meaning than my words conveyed, and he replied in a quick and 
trembling voice, 

“No, no, not that—not that, I pray you, any thing but that ; rather, 
far rather, let it be as I said at first—a bunch of the purple bruyére.’ 

“ He hurried away, and I gazed after him in some perplexity, to guess 
at the cause of his emotion, resolving to watch him narrowly, for some- 
how, I cannot tell you why, but a sudden suspicion shot like lightning 
through my brain—a suspicion that he was betraying Paquerette de 
Fontenay ; but then again, ere long, I had discarded it as too absurd. 
Why, he was in every way unworthy to lift her shoe-latch; he no longer 
the aspiring and gifted artist whose pencil might in time possess the 

wer of the magician’s wand ; but the common hard-souled soldier of 
ortune, while she was still the creature of romance, and the beautiful, the 

ifted, the high-souled, the high-minded—no, no, I must have been 
Dieiniig to have imagined it for a moment. It could not be 3 and with 
this conviction I dismissed my first suspicion entirely from my mind. 
For Melanie, I made a huge bunch of gay and ae flowers, which 
caused the late maiden to leap for joy, for she declared it set off her 
erimson dress and complexion to the best advantage. For myself, I was 
content with a bouquet of the dark blue violet, for I knew that the 
memory of Paquerette would serve her well, and that she would love 
them as a memento of the past. 

“Tt was late when all this business was over, and then I repaired to 
the theatre to see if I could be of service, and to bear with me the wreath 
which she had chosen I should weave for her head-dress. I found her 
alone in the little tiring-room which had been allotted to her use. She 
was’ kneeling, already half undressed, absorbed in reverie before the 
blazing fire upon the hearth. There was no other light in the apartment 
than that afforded by the blue flame. She looked, I thought, even paler 
than usual in the half light, and 1 have remembered since, that I was 
struck by the lustre of her large dark eyes as she raised them to my face. 
The dress of green and silver gauze, which she was about to wear, lay 
extended on a chair beside her, and I laid upon it the garland which I had 
made to adorn her hair. It was of my own imagining, and owed all 
its grace and beauty to the poetry of the character she had chosen to 
represent, being composed of the simplest wood flowers—the dark blue 
myosotis, the woodbine, and the coral plant, the pale anemone, and the 
neurphar, and all which love the lone forest dell, or to view their own 
dim beauties in the dark waters of the lonely pool.” 














A FEW MONTHS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL E, NAPIER. 


Cuapter VII. 
MACOMO THE GAIKA CHIEF. 


Though never yet hath daybeam burn’d 

Upon a brow more fierce than that,— 

Sulienly fierce—a mixture dire, 

Like thunder-clouds, of gloom and fire.—LZallah Rookh. 


Many of the Kaffir tribes, against whom we have lately been ing 
on hostilities, derive their respective appellations from some powerful chief, 
renowned either for successes in war, riches in cattle, or the number and 
extent of his tribe. 

Such was Hahiabee, the grandfather of Gaika, whose subjects, the 
Hahabees—at present known as the Gaikas—have for several years past 
been located in a portion of the territory lying between the Buffaloe and 
the Great Fish Rivers, their chief stronghold being the wooded fastnesses 
of the Amatola mountains. They were first led to this part of the 
country by the notorious robber chief T’Slambie, who, on the death of 
Omlao, his elder brother, and the rightful successor of Hahabee, became 
guardian to his nephew Gaika, the infant son of the former. 

Gaika, on arriving at manhood and assuming the command of his tribe 
—which, by-the-bye, was most unwillingly given up by his uncle—soon 
quarrelled with the latter, and the wars of the Gaikas and T’Slambies 
towards the end of the last century, or about the time we first oktained 
possession of the Cape of Good Hope from the Dutch, not only kept the 
whole of Amakosa Kaffirland, but also the entire eastern border, in a 
constant state of fermentation and disturbance; for on the defeat of 
either party, refuge was immediately sought by the vanquished, within 
our boundaries; whither they would be followed by the conquerors, and 
on such occasions both the pursuers and the pons invariably carried on 
——at the expense of the unfortunate colonists—a ruinous system of theft, 
plunder, and devastation. 

As polygamy is allowed with the Kaffirs, and division of territory and 
property amongst the sons of the chiefs appears to be the established 
custom with them, these combined circumstances no doubt frequently give 
rise to disputes as to the succession; there seems, however, to be in this 
respect an invariable rule, which grants the supremacy to one son over 
the rest of his brothers ; and this privilege is affected not by priority of 

birth, but by the superior rank of the mother,—the eldest male offspring 
of the “ great wife” of a chief being invariably considered as the repre- 
sentative of the family, and therefore superior to his senior half-brothers 
of less illustrious maternal descent. 
_ Such was the position in which, on the death of Gaika, was placed his 
infant son Sandilla, whose mother, Sutu, was that chief’s “ great Tam- 
bookie” wife. 
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During the long minority of Sandilla the regency was assumed by his 
omien Sena whose name has for so many vend been dinigicnens 
in the course of our transactions with the Kaffirs—who was long considered 
as the most talented and energetic of their chiefs—and who for the last 
quarter of a century has rendered himself no less notorious for his 

and ferocity, than for the evils he has been the means of in- 
flicting on the eastern province. 

As a penalty for their unprovoked aggression on the colony, and sudden 
attack on Graham’s Town in 1819, and as a security against the recur- 
rence of such repeated outrages, the Kaffirs were then expelled from that 
fertile tract of country running between the Keis Kamma and Great 
Fish rivers, which, under the name of ‘‘ Neutral Territory,” or ‘‘ Ceded 
District,” it was then decided should remain entirely unoccupied, save by 
a few of our military posts. However, a short time after the adoption 
of this resolution, and when the above plan had been duly carried into 
effect, government, actuated by that mistaken leniency and vacillating 
system of policy which has so long marked our conduct towards these 
savages, most unwisely permitted Macomo, with his Gaika followers, to 
oceupy on sufferance, and under the promise of good behaviour, the upper 
part of the Kat River Valley, at a leas situated a few miles to the north 
of Fort Beaufort, and within the bounds of this “ Ceded District.” 

But Macomo’s promises were as binding as those of any other Kaffir ; 
and his people soon commenced their usual system of plunder on the 
colony; moreover, in a war he waged with the Tambookies, he defeated 
and pursued some of that tribe across our border, and then committed 
such excesses, that he was, as a punishment, ordered to leave the Kat 
River Valley, and remove eastward with his followers, to the banks of the 
Chumie. 

This event happened in 1829, when the colonial government, having 
thus partly rectified one gross error, immediately fell into another equally 
great, by establishing on the locality recently vacated by Macomo, a 
settlement of Hottentots under missionary superintendence, which ill- 
advised measure—suggested, it is said, by Sir Andreas Stockenstrom, 
and encouraged by the spurious philanthropy of the day—instead of 
proving a protection to the frontier, served to congregate together on its 
border a dissolute and idle set of vagabonds,* who, under their meddling 
spiritual directors, were constantly in communication with the Kafhrs, 
fomented the discontent of the latter, encouraged them in nourishing 
the remembrance of imaginary wrongs as to their expulsion from the 
Ceded District, but more particularly from the Kat River, where the mis- 
sionary establishment, thus injudiciously located, is allowed to have been 
one of the main causes which led to the disastrous Kaffir war of 
1834 and 1835. 

“ This irruption may be traced to the remissness of government, in allow- 
ing a fatal diminution of the military force on the border; in failing to watch 
and check the first symptoms of aggression on colonial subjects in Kafhir- 








* See Chase’s “Cape of Good Hope,” pp. 45,85 ; and Sir Henry Pottinger’s 
Despatch (No. 13) to Earl Grey, dated Graham’s Town, 13th March, 1847 ; also 
tch No. 17, where he says, “I wish I could here stop regarding this ill- 
conducted and hitherto worse understood settlement, but it is not possible I can 
oom Gros proper regard to the public interests, and my own exculpation and 
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jand, and on colonial pro within the boundary ; and also in neglect- 
ing to curb certain intri ae demagogues i a — 
the colony, who, under the mask of philanthropy, tampered with the igno- 
rant natives on the subject of their imaginary wrongs, and thus precipi- 
tated them upon their own countrymen, the “a, $6 settlers.” 

. Sir Benjamin d’Urban in his official letter to Lord Glenelg, of June 
9, 1836, states in‘ direct terms, that “the chief cause which led to this 
calamity was the injudicious and dangerous tampering with the discon- 
tents of the Kaffirs, by Dr. Philip, ofthe London mission, and his subor- 
dinate partisans,” together with the baneful doctrines propagated by a 
Gime, publication, edited by the relative and organ of the above-named 
reverend gentleman. 

‘So much for Hottentot establishments under missionary superin- 
tendence ! 

However, to returnto Macomo, his expulsion from the Kat River, backed 

such incentives, was ever with him a theme of constant grievance and 
complaint ; and when in 1833, for further misconduct, he was ordered to 
quit this side of the Chumie, his fury became unbounded, and he resolved 
on revenge, by carrying into effect the long meditated invasion of the 
whole eastern extent of the colonial territory, purposing further, to pre- 
face the measure by inviting Colonel Somerset, the commandant of the 
frontier, to a personal interview, in which he was to have been treacher- 
ously massacred with all those who might have aceompanied him. 

“This intended deed of treachery and blood had a peculiar aggrava~ 
tion in the fact, that those chiefs who had projected it, Macomo and 
Tyalie, had for many years been treated with the greatest personal kind- 
ness by Colonel Somerset, had been frequently guests at his house for 
days together, had been almost domesticated in his family, and had been 
in a thousand ways objects of his favour and munificence.’’f 

Colonel Somerset fortunately received timely intimation of this nefa- 
rious design, otherwise there is little doubt but that he would have shared 
the same fate as the father of the present Sir Andreas Stockenstrom, 
who, in the war of 1812, was murdered in the Zuureberg mountains, 
during a conference held with these treacherous savages. 

An account of the sudden and unprovoked irruption on the colony,— 
which, under the direction of Macomo, and without any warning on his 
part, shortly afterwards ensued, and which led to the Kafhr war of 
1834—35,—would be here out of place ; suffice it to say, that during its 
continuance this chief displayed in the manner of conducting his hostile 
operations an equal degree of ability, ferocity, and determination,— 
which then acquired for him the reputation, he long afterwards retained, 
of being the most skilful as well as the most dangerous of our numerous 

r enemies. 

On the conclusion of the war of 1835, and after the fruits of Sir Benja- 
min d’Urban’s labours, and Colonel Smith’s valour, had been scattered to 
the winds, in consequence of the adoption of an absurd system of policy, 
emanating from missionary misrepresentations, and colonial intrigue,— 
Captain, now Sir Andreas Stockenstrom, was established in the important 





* From Chase’s “ Cape of Good Hope,” pp. 84, 85. 
—_ Sir Benjamin d’Urban’s official letter to Lord Glenelg, dated 9th of June, 
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post of Lieutenant-Governor of the Eastern Province, and intrusted with 
the direction of carrying into effect ‘‘the Stockenstrom Treaties,” so 
called, as being to have originated chiefly from suggestions of 
his own 


In consequence of acting on these suggestions, greater scope than ever 
was given to the Kaffirs; not only was the territory lately annexed to 
the colony by Sir Benjamin d’Urban, under the name of the Province of 
Adelaide, surrend to them, but the Ceded District which we had 
obtained in 1819, likewise in “just and retributive warfare,” was also 

iven up ; the numerous forts and military posts, which at great expense 

d been erected to maintain these conquests, were demolished, and 
amongst others Fort Willshire, lately rebuilt at an expense of 50,000/. 

Still, in prosecution of our wretched policy in South Africa,—as if 
determined to be only consistent in inconsistency,—after thus admitting 
the claim of the Kaffirs to the Ceded District, we gave them cause of dis- 
content by withholding that portion before adverted to, as located by the 
Hottentots in the valley of the Kat River. 

This portion of territory is, from its situation and fertility, greatly 
prized by the Kaffirs; Macomo laid a particular stress on its restitution, 
as being the place of his birth, and where he had spent his early youth 
and manhood. Several years afterwards, when Sir George Napier had a 
conference on the frontier with the Gaika chiefs, he continued to urge 
this as one of his greatest grievances, and its non-redress is even said to 
have been amongst the many concomitant causes of the war of 1846. 

Whether to console himself for this supposed ill-usage, or in conse- 
quence of inheriting from his father Gaika a strong predilection for the 
bottle, Macomo, at the conclusion of the war of 1835, took to excessive 
drinking, and, to indulge this propensity, he became a frequent visitor to 
Fort Beaufort, at the canteen of which place he was constantly to be 
seen in the most disgusting state of intoxication, and in this condition he 
was often carried away insensible by his wives, some of whom always 
accompanied him on his bacchanalian expeditions. 

These continued excesses must have at last affected both the physical 
and intellectual powers of Macomo, and at the outbreak of the last war, 
he no longer showed himself the same energetic and active leader, who 
in 1834 headed the congregated hordes of the Amakosz, across the 
colonial border. Enfeebled in body and mind, loathing those hostilities 
which prevented him from indulging in his favourite, and now to him 
indispensable recreation at Fort Beaufort, Macomo, after some pre- 
liminary negotiations, came to the head-quarters of our forces, then 
established at Block Drift, and finally surrendered himself, uncondi- 
tionally, on the 10th of November, 1846. 


By one of those sudden and extraordinary transitions of climate, so 
common in the summer season of this part of Southern Africa, a day 
of such intense heat, that,—as we used to say,—the mercury ran up to the 
very = of the tent poles, was succeeded by a night of rain, durmg 
which the cold was so severe, that blankets, sheep-skins, and boat-cloaks 
were, under our canvass habitations, considered most desirable bed- 
fellows. ‘The following morning still continued wet, raw, and uncom- 
fortable, and a small, drizzling rain, might have almost made us suppose 
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ourselves amidst the bleak highlands of Scotland instead of being 
denizens of “ Afric’s burning clime.” 

Such was the unpropitious state of the elements at Block Drift, on 
the day of Macomo’s surrender, and I shall never forget the drenched 
and miserable megane of the chief and his party, as they awaited for 
instructions at the outer precincts of the camp. He had brought with 
him his whole “hareem,” consisting of about a dozen wives, queens, or 
concubines, with no end of little Macomos, his brother ‘ Ned,” a few 
attendants, and his private stud of horses. 

/On visiting this motley group, I found it huddled up in a drippin 
mass; Macomo, wrapped in a blanket, with an assegai in his hand, A 6 
in the midst of his female domestic circle, who, seated on their scanty 
baggage of a few skins, mats, and calabashes, were endeavouring, whilst 

ously smoking out of short, gipsy pipes, to protect their own per- 
song and those of their offspring from the damp, by closely shrouding 
themselves in their ox-hide karosses, which now soaked with rain, clung 
closely, and with the utmost pertinacity, to their shivering forms, whose 
outlines were thus fully developed. 

In Southern Africa, the “ tanner’s” opinion that there is “ nothing like 
leather,” appears fully to prevail; every thing here is coriaceous, from the 
Hottentot “‘ crackers” to the Kaffir ‘‘ inghubo,”’ or kaross, but at the same 
time it can easily be imagined that nothing is more unpleasant to the 
wearer than a garment of this material, when thoroughly saturated 
with wet. 

No time was lost in allotting quarters to these illustrious captives, who 
were forthwith installed in a sort of outhouse attached to the abode of 
Mr. Stretch, the former political resident at Block Drift, and which, in 
comparison to their own confined and smoky huts, must have been consi- 
dered by them a princely residence. 

Desirous of basking as much as possible in the sunshine of royalty, I 
was frequently an inmate of Macomo’s new quarters, where a large well- 
filled brandy-flask, some tobacco, and a few sixpences, always gained me a 
ready admittance. I thus soon became as it were domesticated in his 
family circle, and, by the assistance of the above bribes, was able to 
obtain sketches of the chief himself, and of most of his family, together 
with whatever imperfect information I occasionally gleaned through the 
unsatisfactory medium of an interpreter. 

A glass of brandy was always the price of a ten minutes’ sitting from 
Macomo, who, though apparently reduced to a state of idiotcy through 
drink ; or, according to the opinion of some who well knew him of old, 
only simulating that state, was ever sufficiently on the “qui vive,” to 
insist on a bumper, regardless of the size of the goblet ; but, whether 
really imbecile, or only for purposes of his own, feigning to be in that 
condition, he certainly did not, at this period, answer the following ray A 
tion of a late writer, who had an opportunity of seeing him under the 
very same roof, but more auspicious circumstances, when, in 1838, Sir 
George Napier, then governor of the Cape, visited the eastern frontier ; 

though even at that time, Macomo was said to have been “ excessively 
addicted to drink.” 

* The celebrated chiefs, Macomo and Tyali, who took the most pro- 
minent part in the late Kaffir war, dined with us at Mr. Stretch’s, and 
behaved like gentlemen, seeming quite accustomed to European habits, 
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and perfectly at their ease. We had much conversation with them by 
means of an interpreter. They showed a quickness of repartee, and a 
tact. and dexterity in conversation, which would have done credit to ciyi- 
lised men.”* 

Great is the which, since then, appears to have come o’er the 
spirit of Macomo ; for the only reply we could now elicit to any question 
was : “nazelah,” a present, or “‘ coubah,” and “kiolah,” © and 
brandy ; on which objects all his ideas appeared exclusively concentrated ; 
in fact, never could I have imagined a more complete picture of bru- 
talised barbarism, than that presented by this chief and his “domestic 

circle,” in which there was certainly not a vestige to be seen of aught 
either “gentle” or royal. 

In person, Macomo is below the usual Kaffir height, but muscular, and 
powerfully built, with a most forbidding expression of countenance, 
strongly indicative of ferocity blended with subtlety and cunning: he is 
of a very dark hue, nearly approaching to black; in short, altogether 
much more resembling a Fingoe than the generality of Kaffirs. 

Divested—whilst in this domestic retirement, and surrounded by his 
amiable family—of the usual attributes of his rank, he no longer sported 
either his leopard-skin kaross,t or my Lord Glenelg’s handsome gift— 
the gold-laced diplomatic suit of clothing ; but now comfortably smoked 
his pipe and enjoyed his bottle, in the easiest undress furnished by nature, 
or, at least, with no other garment save the “noutchee.” Thus during 
the wet weather, which had lately set in, he usually passed his time, in a 
“‘dolee far niente” state, by the side of a fire Jit in the middle of the 
apartment, which sy blinded his English visitors with smoke, but 
appeared to have no effect on Macomo’s visual organs or those of his 
sultanas and numerous offspring, which latter crawled about in all direc- 
tions over the mud floor, naked, and with distended abdomens, like so 
many huge dark-coloured toads, nearly bursting from excessive repletion. 

The fact was, the poor wretches—men, women, and children—had 
apparently been, ere Macomo’s surrender, in a state nearly approaching 
starvation, and now that they were supplied with as much commissariat 
beef as they could possibly devour, they knew not how far good “ digestion 
might wait on appetite,” and—particularly on the first day of their arrival 
—tore the bleeding flesh—generall oie! scarcely warmed in the em- 
bers, and in some instances perfectly raw,—with such hearty goodwill, as 
might have caused the envy of many a satiated gourmand or “ blazéd” 
epicure. In short, it would have been difficult to conceive that human 
nature could have possibly approximated so nearly to the brute creation ; 
the very infants, like the ravenous whelps of wolves, appeared to have an 
innate relish for blood, and whilst these royal imps, in the fearful state of 
repletion above alluded to, were disputing with hungry curs the posses- 
sion of a few morsels cast to them by their affectionate parents, the 
followers outside the shed were equally busy with the more disgusting 
offal, which had been rejected from the regal repast ; at the conclusion of 
which the royal paws, covered with the greasy residue of the feast, would 
be purified by ample ablutions of cow-dung! 





* From “ Bunbury’s Residence at the Cape of Good Hope,” p. 157. 
! The kaross, or mantle of leopard-skin, is the distinctive mark of a Kaffir 
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_ The reader will ere this have, no doubt, entertained the wish to 

all further acquaintance with these specimens of African refinement, but 
I cannot close the subject without saying a few words relative to the sable 
queens, to whose transcendent charms I often paid homage in that 
courtly circle. 

Beauteous Clinah! graceful Nomah! charming Gaaimah! with 
some further half-score of frizzly-headed sister houries—would that 
J could immortalise in song one tithe of your personal and mental perfec- 


! 

The facility with which the huge mouthed Nomah could at a single 
sitting devour — of nearly raw beef, well seasoned with wood 
ashes, with which the gentle and meditative Gadmah, through a little 
“doudeen,” converted into smoke a well-filled pouch of tobacco, or the 
graceful manner in which the sehlencilenel® Clinah performed the 
most charitable offices on the woolly head-pieces of her sister queens, 
whilst with truly maternal solicitude imparting nourishment, over her 
shoulder, to the dark cherub securely strapped to her back; all these, and 
@ thousand other touching instances of female grace, delicacy, and refine- 
ment on the part of these ebon queens of the Macomo, would re- 
ire a far abler pen to award them the full justice they deserve ; and 

were those attractions duly recorded according to their deserts, the lon 

famed beauties of the courts of Charles II., and of Louis Quatorze, woul 

sink into insignificance, and henceforward hide their diminished heads ! 
Neither shall I attempt to descant on the dazzling charms of the royal 
princesses, relate the conquests achieved in camp by the captivating 
“Miss” Macomo,f the number of hearts she seared with her piercing 
“glances,” or the proofs of affection she could show, duly [embodied in 
“nazelahs,” and safely secured in the shape of drams, tobacco, and six- 
pences ; all this would be foreign to the subject, and I shall, therefore, 

return to the hero of my tale, whose story now draws to a close. 
Macomo after his surrender, became more than ever addicted to drink ; 
he made several attempts to reach his old haunts at Fort Beaufort, but 
ing ever foiled in these endeavours, the savage grew morose and 
sullen to a degree ; in his real or feigned insanity, gave way to uncon- 
trollable fits of fury, during which, he not only unmercifully used blows 
and violence towards his wives and children, but is even said to have 
a one of the latter by the legs, and dashed out its brains against the 
oor. 

Tersiied at the consequences of his ungovernable temper, and probably 
to escape from their tyrant, Macomo’s wives and attendants ingen & 
him, till at last having no one left on whom to vent his rage, 
I have seen him mounted on his horse, furiously galloping about with 
the most frantic gestures, and probably in search of those who were thus 
absent “ without leave.” At length fis conduct becoming so completely 





* The natural hue of the Kaffir appears to be a dark bronzed bistre, but it be- 
comes many shades lighter when crossed with the Hottentot or Griqua race. 
t Amahkaia, the eldest daughter of the chief, was as complete a flirt, and as 
a coquette as ever issued from the most fashionable “seminary for 
young ladies.” An officer of rank used to be much bantered on the subject of 
“Miss Macomo ;” but he constantly avowed the attachment to be purely 
“ platonic.” 
t See “ United Service Magazine” for July, 1847, p. 390. 
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that of a maniac, it was necessary to have him placed under personal re- 
straint, and confined in Fort Armstrong, from whence he was subsequently 
conveyed to Algoa Bay, which, I believe, continues to this day the scene 
of his reclusion.* 

The above outline of Macomo’s career and general character, founded 
chiefly on official documents, is, I believe, not the least overdrawn ; yet 
in the class of writers before alluded to,—as having by false statements 
respecting this part of the world, so long misled the public,—there are 
not wanting some who attempt to palliate, if they cannot justify, the 
most sanguinary acts of this ferocious barbarian. ‘“ Macomo,” says one 
of these veracious historians, “ is acknowledged by all who have been per- 
sonally acquainted with him, to be a man of superior sense, talent, and 
integrity !!"" 

~ weed such statements as these, regarding a man notorious for 
every crime by which humanity can be defiled,—backed by grave asser- 
tions of “‘ Pato becoming a convert to Christianity,” of “‘Macomo doing 
his utmost to promote the same cause,” of European encroachment and 
0 ion of the Kaffirs—it is no longer matter of surprise, that the 
British government and British public should have been so long blinded and 
kept in the dark as to the real state of our relations with the native tribes of 
this part of the world ; that the latter should hitherto have been considered 
as “more sinned against than sinning”—that the laws consequently 
enacted, instead of having been framed for the protection of the colonist, 
were invariably in favour of the savage; that thus treated with a mosi 
mistaken leniency, a set of ruthless and treacherous barbarians have always 
been countenanced and encouraged in their lawless depredations on our 
territory, until one portion of its unfortunate inhabitants have been driven 
in despair to emigrate, en masse, across the border, whilst others have 
been irretrievably ruined—immense loss of life and property has ensued, 
with the finale of a disastrous and inglorious war, causing a drain of 
nearly three millions on the exchequer of Great Britain ! 

A brighter prospect, however, now dawns on so valuable, though 
long-neglected and ill-used portion of the British dominions. Our pos- 
sessions in Southern Africa are at present governed by a man, whose long 
experience in this part of the world—combined with a thorough know- 
ledge of the Kaffir character—of “ philanthropic” misrepresentation, of 
missionary pretensions, and colonial intrigue—added to his well-known 
activity and determination of purpose, fully qualify him for the difficult 
task, and—unless his hands be tied—the most beneficial changes may 
now not unreasonably be looked for in the state of the colony of the 
Cape of Good — under the paternal, though firm and energetic rule 
of Sir Harry Smith. 





* Since the above was written, the last notice we have of Macomo is his inter- 
view. at Port Elizabeth with Sir Harry Smith, who, ordering the drunken savage 
to crouch down before him, placed his foot upon his neck, saying, “This is the 
way in which I shall treat the enemies of the Queen of England!” A much 
more suitable posture for such a wretch than the one in which he is described by 
a recent author as seated at the table of our political agent, and delighting the 
company ese by his “ tact in conversation, and readiness of repartee !” 

t See Pringle’s “ South African Sketches,” p. 108, 
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THE COURT AND TIMES OF JAMES THE FIRST.* 


ord meet paar pe wary of the bee of James the First are the 
Romish plots and religious dissensions that s up with the progre 
’ of eae and the frequent struggles Of the ‘British Patliament 
against the encroachments of the he prerogative ; but there are also 
events of a less prominent character, which impart their peculiar stamp 
to the same times. Such, more particularly, was the royal foible of 
fayouritism, which gave its whole tone to the court, and materially in- 
fected the habits and manners of the people. Such are also the great 
episodes of the time, the gunpowder-plot, the romantic marriage of the 
Lady Arabella Stewart and William Seymour, the mysterious fate of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, the rivalry of the Scotch and English, and the fre- 
uent duels that resulted therefrom, the fate of the gallant Raleigh, 
the ignorance and superstitions of the day, the persecutions and uncon- 
stitutional interference of royalty with public and private concerns, and 
the masques and manners of a licentious court. 
. Two bulky volumes of a kind of correspondence which took the place 
of newspapers in those days, could not fai to contain much interesting 
matter upon most of the leading topics of the day. For there were then 
essed writers of news, or “ Intelligencers,” as they were called, who 
were employed by ambassadors in foreign conntries, and great men at 
home, to furnish them with a continual account of every event that 
came under their observation. Such a person appears to have been John 
Chamberlain, Esq., to whose correspondence Dr. Thomas Birch has been 
most indebted for his illustrations of the times of James the First, and 
whom the editor introduces to us asa gentleman and a scholar, who en- 
joyed the respect of some of the most eminent statesmen of this and the 
following reign, but evidently in reality the “Intelligencer” of the 
celebrated diplomatist Sir Dudley Carleton. 

Weare indebted for some interesting correspondence upon the subject of 
the double plot to alter the succession, in which the Lords Grey and Cob- 
ham, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir Griffin Markham were involved, upon 
the advent of the new king, to Lord Cecil, afterwards Earl of Salis- 

ry, Even upon the authority of these letters of the Secretary of 
State, and the implacable foe of Sir Walter Raleigh, there seems to 
have been very little ground for implicating that distinguished man in 
this conspiracy. 

Concerning Sir Walter Raleigh’s commitment, this hath been the ground, 
First, he hath been discontented in conspecitu omnium, ever since the king came ; 
and yet, for those offices which are taken from him, the king gave him 300/. 
a year during his life, and forgave him a good arrearage of debt. Secondly, 
his inwardness, or rather his governing the Lord Cobham’s spirit, made great 
suspicion that in these treasons he had his part. Whereupon, being sent for 


* The Court and Times of James the First ; illustrated by Authentic and 
Confidential Letters from various Public and Private Collections. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by the Author of “Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea,” 
&e, 2 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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before four or five of the council, and asked of some particulars, before he 
was sent to prison, he wrote a letter secretly to the Lord Cobham, advising him, 
if he were examined of any thing, to stand peremptory, and not to be afraid ; 
for one witness could notcondemnhim. After which, the Lord Cobham being 


called in question, he did first confess his own treasons as above said ; and then 
did absolutely, before eleven councillors, accuse Raleigh to be privy to his 
Spanish course, with further addition and exclamation, that he had never dealt 
herein but by his own incessant provocation. Whereupon he (Raleigh) was 
committed to the Tower, where, though he was used with all humanity, lodged 
and attended as well as in his own house; yet one afternoon, whilst divers of 
us were in the Tower examining some of these prisoners, he attempted to 
have murdered himself. Whereof, when we were advertised, we came to him, 
and found him in some agony, seeming to be unable to endure his misfortunes, 
and protesting innocently with carelessness of life ; and, in that humour, he 
had wounded himself under the right pap, but no way mortally, being, in truth, 
rather a cut than a stab, and now very well cured, both in body and mind. 


The main accusation, that of Lord Cobham, was subsequently with- 
drawn, in the most emphatic langua The curious scene enacted at 
the simulated execution of Grey, Cobham, and Markham, ed, how- 
ever, by a real tragedy, is well told in a letter of Sir ey Carleton’s, 
but is too much matter of history to be referred to here. 

Such details as relate to the gunpowder plot, are chiefly contained in 
letters of Sir Edward Hoby. This gentleman remarks upon the capture 
of the conspirators at Lyttleton’s house in Worcestershire, “ One thing is 
very worthy of note, that as these men would have wrought by powder, so 
ly. mee own powder, which was casually set on fire at Lyttleton’s house, 

y were much distressed ; otherwise, it is thought, that the sheriff had 
not so easily come by them.” 

The secret marriage of the Lady Arabella Stewart and of William 
Seymour, son of Saal Beansliemn, view it as we will, could not but have 
been disagreeable to the king. The Lady Arabella was, like James I., 
descended from M t, the daughter of Henry VII., she had also been 
chief mourner at the funeral of Elizabeth. William Seymour also 
possessed claims to the crown as a descendant of Mary the sister of the 
Princess Margaret. The marriage, however, appears to have been one 
of affection, without arriére pensée, the persecution that it entailed was 
as severe as it was unjust at uncalled for, and the stolen interviews of 
the unfortunate young couple lend an interest to the event, which the 
subsequent conduct of Seymour scarcely justifies. Sir Dudley Carleton 
writes like a heartless courtier when he says, “1 cannot get out of parlia- 
ment affairs, else I should tell you some news of a secret. marriage betwixt 
my Lord Beauchamp’s younger son and the Lady Arabella, for which 
the poor gentleman doth penance in the tower, and the lady’s hot blood, 
that could not live without a husband, must be cooled in some remote 
place in the country.” 

We have the first mention of Sir Thomas Overbury’s having fallen 
into disgrace, for having ventured to remonstrate with the favourite (Lord 
Rochester, ) ting his intimacy with the Countess of Essex in a letter 
of the Rev. Thomas Lorkins, to Sir Thomas Puckering, Bart., dated 
June 24, 1613. The next intimation from the same hand, bearing date 
August 29th of the same year is to the effect, that “ Sir Thomas Over- 
bury is like to run a short course, being sick unto death. The lieutenant of 
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the Tower, and the physicians that were there about him have subscribed 
their hands, that they hold him a man past all recovery.” 

ir Thomas Overbury, it is well known, died the day before the divorce 
Earl and Countess of Essex was pronounced (Sept. 24, 1613) and 
n less than two months, Robert Carr having been created in the interim, 
of Somerset, married the divorced lady, who it is related impu- 
dently oo at the nuptials with her hair flowing to her waist, the 
custom of a virgin bride. Upon this subject we have only the following 
short notice in a letter from John Chamberlain to Mrs. Alice Carleton, 
which also contains an allusion to the bride’s hair. 


The marriage was upon Sunday, without any such bravery as was looked 
for. Only some of his followers bestowed cash upon themselves, the rest ex- 
ceeded not, either in number or expenses. She was married in her hair, and 
led to the chapel by her bridemen, a Duke of Saxony that is here, and the 
Earl of Northampton, her great uncle. The Dean of Westminster preached, 
and bestowed a great deal of commendation on the young conple, on the 
Countess of Salisbury, and on the Mother Vine, as he termed her, the Countess 
of Suffolk. The dean of the chapel coupled them, which fell out strangel 
the same man should marry the same person, in the same place, upon the self- 
same day, — six or seven years, I know not whether) the former party yet 
shay All the difference was, that the king gave her away the last time, and 
now her father. The king and queen were both present, and tasted wafers 
and hippocrass, as at ordinary weddings. I hear little or no commendation of 
the masque made by the lords that might, either for device or dancing, only it 
was rich and costly. The masquers were the Duke of Lennox, the Earls of 
Pembroke, Montgomery, Dorset and Salisbury, the Lord Walden with his three 
brethren, Sir Thomas, Henry, and Sir Charles. Howard ; Lord Scroope, Lord 
North, and Lord Hay. The next day, the king, prince, bridegroom, and others, 
at.the ring, and yesterday there was a medley mask of five English and five 
Scots which are called the high dancers, amongst whom Sergeant Boyd, one 
Abercromby, and Auchtunouty, that was at Padua and Venice, are esteemed 
the most principal and lofty, but how it succeeded I know not. 


Speaking of the discovery of Sir Thomas Overbury’s murder, Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes in his autobiography says :— 


It came first to light by a strange accident of Sir Ralph Winwood, knight, 
and. one of the secretaries of state , his dining with Sir Gervase Elwise, lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, at a great man’s table, the Earl of Shrewsbury’s, not far 
from. Whitehall. For that great man commending the same Sir Suken to 
Sir Ralph Winwood, as a person, in respect of his many good qualities, very 
worthy of his acquaintance, Sir Ralph answered him, that he should willingly 
embrace his acquaintance, but that he could first wish he had cleared himself 
_@f a foul suspicion the world generally conceived of him, touching the death 

of Sir Thomas Overbury. As soon as Sir Gervase heard this, being very am- 
bitious of the secretary’s friendship, he took occasion to enter into private con- 
ference with him, and therein to excuse himself to have been forced to connive 
at the said murder, with much abhorring of it ; he confessed the whole circum- 
stances of the execution of it in general, and the instruments to have been set 
on work by Robert, Earl of Somerset, and his wife. 

Sir Ralph Winwood having gained the true discovery of this bloody practice 
from one of the actors, beyond his expectation, parted from the lieutenant of 
the Tower in a very familiar and friendly manner, as if he had received good 
satisfaction by the excuse he had formed for himself, but soon after acquainted 
the king’s majesty with it, who having at that time fixed his eyes upon the de- 
licate personage and features of Mr. George Villiers, he was the more easily 
induced to suffer the Earl of Somerset to be removed from his court and pre- 
sence to the Tower of London. 
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All he cinemerteeet of the cans, indo’, tend to mates this was 
no discovery, but a purposely got up against the favourite, for a; 
Losely sisi ee was Saree af him. Buckinghame had 

his place.” enemies of Somerset had played off George 
V inst him with success, while Somerset had on his own part not 
only contrived to excite the enmity of his less fortunate fellow courtiers, 
but it is evident, from a letter lately published (Halliwell, ‘ Letters of 
Kings of England,” vol. 2, p. 126), that he had by his conduct for some 
time tried the patience of his inconstant master. 

It was made to appear on this trial that Lady Essex had used sorcery 
to estrange the affections of her husband, and to gain those of Rochester. 
There is an allusion to this in a letter of Mr. John Castles to Mr. James 
Miller at Southampton (November, 1615), wherein the writer says,— 


I have sent you two letters of the countess’s, urged at Turner's (Mrs. 
Turner who procured the poison) arraignment. You will see by them, how 
abusively her lust wronged those great judgements that spake for her separa- 
tion from that noble Essex, upon whom she practised iam maleficam. If 
Cornelius Agrippa were again to compile his book “ De Beneficiis,”” I doubt 
not but he might have from her magicians such arcana to increase and recom- 
mend it, that Bohemian ladies would more value him than to suffer him, as 


they did, to die like a poor beggarly knave. 

The progress to distinction of the new favourite was not always smooth. 
The “ Intelligencer,” writes to Sir Dudley Carleton by date of April 
20th, 1616. 


Sir George Villiers hath been crazy of late, not without suspicion of the 
small pox, which, if it had fallen out, actum erat de amicitié. But it proves 
otherwise, and we say there is much casting about how to make him a great 
man, and that he shall be now made of the garter, but non credo. His great friend 
and favourite, Sir John Grimes, a known courtier, died about a fortnight since, 
and was solemnly buried in the night at Westminster, with better than 200 
torches ; the Duke of Lennox, the Lord Fenton, the Lord of Rothsay, and 
all the grand Scottish men accompanying him ; in an apish imitation whereof, 
as it was suggested, certain rude knaves thereabout buried a dog with great 
solemnity in Tothill Fields, by night, with good store of links, which was so 
heavily taken, that divers of them have been whipped by order from the council, 
pci | upon examination, the matter proved not so much in derogation of 
the Scots, seeing some of them were found to be ring-leaders in that foolery. 


It is not a little singular that frequent reference to the occasional 
craziness of the new favourite occur in this correspondence, and coming 
also from divers sources, would show that there must have been some 
grounds for the imputation. Already, in December of first year’s favou- 
ritism, the “ Intelligencer” writes, 

There is a sourd bruit, as if the blazing star (then Lord Viscount Villiers), 
at last were towards an eclipse, and that there is some glimpse or spark- 
ling of a less comet of the Lord of Montgomery’s lighting. There hath been, 
of late, both big words and looks from him and the Lord Hay towards the 
present favourite, which is taken for ominous, and, withal, he hath been crazy 
ever since he went to Newmarket. 

The wish was here, however, father to the thought. The “ Intel- 
ligencer” was mistaken. 

Letters of John Chamberlain and of the Rev. Thomas Lorkin, record at 
length the great features of Sir Walter Raleigh’s death. As is the case 
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with regard to what Nelson said at Trafalgar, and Wellington at Wa- 
terloo, no two authorities agree as to the precise words. uttered by the 
unfortunate man previous to laying his head upon the block. ‘‘ When 
the ,’ says Mr. Chamberlain, “ asked his forgiveness, he desired 
to see the axe ; and feeling the edge, he said, that was a sharp medicine, 
to cure him of all his diseases and miseries.” : 
«They then cleared the scaffold,” the Rev. T. Lorkin relates, “ which 
being done, he takes up the axe and feels the edge, and finding it sharp 
for the purpose, * !his is that,’ saith he, ‘that will cure all sorrows,’ so 
kissing it, laid it down again.” 

It is needless to enter here upon such matter as bears upon the long 
controverted question as to Raleigh’s guilt or innocence. The editor is 
strongly in favour of the latter. Certain it is, that his accuser, Stukeley, 
was at the time generally looked upon with ill favour. 


Stukeley, (says the Rev. T. Lorkin) notwithstanding, hath been at court 
since, offering to his majesty by way of his own justification, to take the sacra- 
ment upon it, that what he laid to Sir Walter Raleigh’s charge was true ; and 
to produce two other witnesses, free from all exception, that would do the like. 
“Why, then,” replied his majesty, “the more malicious he to utter those 

eeches at his death.” But Sir Thomas Badger, who stood by and heard it, 
“Let the king,” said he, “take off Stukeley’s head, as he hath done the others, 
and let him at his death take the sacrament, and his oath upon it, and I'll 
believe it ; but otherwise I shall credit Sir Walter Raleigh’s bare affirmative 
before a thousand of his oaths.” And it is strange to see how every man at 
court declines that Stukeley’s company as treacherous. 


It is not a little remarkable that this very Stukeley (Sir Lewis) was 
committed close prisoner to the gatehouse, in little more than two months 
after Sir Walter Raleigh’s execution “ for clipping of gold.” 

He had received out of the exchequer, some week before, 500/. in recompense 
for the service he had done in the business of Sir Walter Raleigh ; and began, 
as is said, to exercise the trade upon that ill-gotten money—the price of blood. 
The manner of the discovery was strange, if my occasions would suffer me to 
relate the particulars. Upon examination, he endeavoured to avoid it from 
himself, by casting the burthen either upon his son,orman. The former plays 
least in sight, and cannot be found. The servant was committed to the 
Marshalsea, who, understanding, as they say, that his master would shift over 
ro business to him, is willing to set the saddle on the right horse, and accuses 

is master. 


This was indeed an era of executions. Bold spirits kept ever and 
anon declaiming against the usurpation of the royal prerogative with 
ominous frequency and audacity, and that notwithstanding that torture, 
“by express command of the king,” and death not uncommonly brought 
about by his majesty’s influence over the judges, were employed to silence 
them. , Such were the cases of young Owen, of the family of that name 
at Godston, Oxfordshire, and of Ogilvie, executed at Glasgow for traitor- 
ous speeches. Nor were these the only subjects for capital punishment. 

In March 1612, Legat the Arian, was burnt in Smithfield, very early, 
“he said little, but died obstinately.” ‘‘There was another fanatical 
felon,” says the same authority, John Chamberlain, “‘condemned for 
blasphemous heresies, and sent down to Lichfield where he was to be 
burnt as on Friday last, if he have not recanted.” , 

What a picture of the state of society during this dissolute reign does 
July.—vou. LXXXIII. NO, CCCXXXI, 2A 
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not the following extract from a letter also of John Chamberlain’s, dated 
July 6th, 1616, afford ? 

There was a seminary priest hanged at Tyburn on Monday that was banished 
before, and being taken again offered to break prison. That morning 
early there was a joiner’s wife burnt in Smithfield for killing her husband. [f 
the case were no otherwise than I can learn it, she had summum jus; for her 
husband having brawled and beaten her, she took up a chisel, or some such 
other instrument, and flung at him, which cut him into the belly, whereof he 
died. Another desperate woman coming from her execution, cut her child’s 
throat, alleging no other reason for it but that she doubted she should not haye 
means to keep it. The same day likewise, another woman poisoned her hus- 
band, about Aldgate. And divers such like foul acts are committed daily, 
which are ill signs of a very depraved age, and that judgments hang over us, 


The superstition that mingles itself with this evidence of a depraved 
state of society is also characteristic of the age. In February, 1623, the 
tides exhibited a rare phenomenon having, it is reported, ebbed and flowed 
thrice in twelve hours. “But the greatest wonder,” adds the “Intel- 
ligencer,” “ was that it continued so two or three days, which I have not 
known or heard of before. It breeds much talk among the vulgar, and even 
at court, it is said that some that were noted not to be superstitious are 
somewhat appalled at it.” But by far the most remarkable instance 
happened to the king’s own person. It is related in a letter of the Rev. 
T. Lorkin to Sir Thomas Puckering, Bart., bearing date May 4, 1619, 
as follows :— 

The last week, there met the king in Theobald’s Park a gentlemanlike fellow, 
one that had been a soldier, and exercised some command in the wars, who 
saluted his majesty with a “Stand, O King ! I have a message to deliver from 
God!” His pretended message was this in effect :—“ Thus saith the Lord, have 
I not brought thee out of the land of famine and danger into a land of plenty 
and abundance ? Oughtest thou not therefore to have judged my people with 
righteous judgment? But thou hast perverted justice and not relieved the 
oppressed. ‘Therefore unless thou repent, God hath sent the kingdom from 
thee, and thy posterity after thee.” 

‘« If the man was not a prophet,” the editor remarks, “his assumption 
of the character was singularly perfect.” The unconstitutional acts of the 
monarch, his frequent encroachments upon the rights and privileges of 

arliament and interference with the liberty of the subject, might well 

y that time have awakened a spirit of mistrust and suspicion which in a 
mind tinged with a natural love of the marvellous, must have lent much im- 
portance to so small an incident. We find in this lengthy correspondence 
many instances illustrative of the aforesaid state of things. What should 
we think in the present day of the king’s brewers being sent to prison 
because they would not serve the king without money, his majesty being 
in their debt 16,000/, an enormous sum for the time, and what is worse, 
when the said brewers attempted by law to remove themselves, and to 
try their case, there came a mandate from the king whereby it became @ 
matter of state, and out of the compass of law. What bi should we 
think if so dangerous a precedent as sending a privy seal to one Roberts of 
Truro, Cornwall, for 20,000/., with intimation that whereas, by law, the 
king could seize on all gotten by usurous courses, he was of his clemency 
content to borrow this sum without interest ! 
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King James being impressed with the most sovereign idea of kingly 
, was constantly at issue with his parliament. — latter not 
(open in this reign to reform itself, but also to oppose the king in his 
exercise of his supposed orgy in making any use he pl of the 
lives and properties of his subjects. The committal of four unruly 
members to the Tower only produced a pasquinade. 


The council, in committing four, 

Sent eight members to the Tower : 
Hoskyns by fits merry and sad ; 

Dr. Sh soberly mad ; 

Sir Charles Cornwallis carelessly precise; 
Sir Walter Chute ignorantly wise. 


But the fitful dissolutions of the house paved the way to important results 
to the successor of James I. to the crown. ~~ 

The dissolute, unprincipled, and intemperate character (generally) of 
the higher classes, naturally also, influenced the lower classes of society. 
Ben Jonson’s Court Masques were more harmless than refined ; but the 
court ladies, all painted so exactly alike, and with their hair frizzled and 
powdered, so that one could not be told from the other, were not remark- 
able either for their prudery, or their prudence. In a letter of J. Cham- 
berlain’s, dated February 12, 1620, the writer says, 

Our pulpits ring continually of the insolence and imprudence of women ; 
and to help forward, the players have likewise taken them to task ; and so to 
the ballads and ballad-singers ; so that they can come nowhere but their ears 
tingle. And, if all this will not serve, the king threatens to fall upon their 
husbands, parents, or friends, that have, or should have power over them, and 
make them pay for it. 

Nor were the gentry faultless in their conduct towards the ladies. We 
see an example of it in this very correspondence, wherein, under date of 
March 6, 1619, J. Chamberlain says, in coarse, ill-natured language, 
“The Lord Sheffield, in a doting humour, hath married a young Scottish 
wench, daughter of one Sir William Urwin, that was a kind of dancing 
schoolmaster to Prince Henry.” 

Now this Sir William Irwin was a gentleman-usher of the privy cham- 
ber, instead of dancing-master, and the Rev. Thomas Lorkin says of 
the same marriage, “ My Lord Sheffield, upon Thursday fortnight last, 
married a fair young gentlewoman of some sixteen years of age, Sir Wil- 
liam Irwin’s daughter, and is (for the country’s sake, I suppose) highly 
applauded by the king for his choice.” 

_This jealousy of the Scots and English not only led to constant cabal 
and detraction, but also to sanguinary contests, the frequency of which 
attracted a good deal of attention. Among the most remarkable of these 
duels was that fought betwixt Sir Edward Sackville and the Lord Bruce, 
of Kinloss, betwixt Antwerp and Lille, which, in another age, formed a 
subject for the pen of Sir Richard Steele (Guardian, Nos. 129 and 133), 
aod which has been still more recently illustrated by Lord Stowell (“ Ar- 
cheologia,” vol. xx.) Such, also, was another duel thus narrated by Sir 
Dudley Carleton. 


. There was, a fortnight since, near Salisbury, a desperate combat betwixt 


Douglas, the master of the king’s horse, 7 Lee, brother to the Avenor, who 
2A 
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their quarrel at Windsor. Douglas was left dead in the field, with three 
hurts, and was buried three davs after in Salisbury Church, with a kind of 
solemnity at which the duke, the Scottish lords, and all other, Scot and lot, 
were present ; Lee was hurt in four places, but lives, and is like to escape, 
He is not much followed by the Scots, because they hold there was fair 
between them. The you Douglas has his brother’s place, which Foth 
somewhat help to appease the quarrel. 


A more murderous fight took place in the Palatines Court, the details 
of which are given by the Rev. T. Lorkin. 


For news, that which is of chiefest moment is this. There hath lately hap- 
pened in the Palatine’s Court, a strange quarrel between the English and Scots, 
and that in this manner and upon this occasion. Sir Andrew Keigh, a Scots. 
man, that is in some office about the Palatine, happening, one day to contest 
with my Lady Harrington upon some point in her grace’s presence [he pro- 
ceeded] to that insolency at the length, as he gave her the lie; and not content 
therewith (to verify that of the orator, “ qui verecundia fines semel transicrit, 
eum bene et gravilér oportet esse impudentem,”) fell to debase my lord likewise 
with base and opprobrious speeches. Mr. Bushell, who, as I understand, was 
the only man of all my lord’s followers that was then present, finding Keigh not 
long after in a fit place for that ek gate offered him the combat in defence of 
his lord’s and lady's honour ; and as both were ready to draw, another Scots- 
man, who was in Keigh’s company, interposed himself, and suffered not them 
to proceed there any further. Being thus parted, my Lord Harrington sent for 
Mr. Bushell to his chamber (whether to wish him to be quiet, or for what 
other occasion I know not). Inthe mean time this Keigh [at the] head of four 
or five Scotsmen more, himself being provided, besides his sword, with a square 
bastinado and a dagger, the rest with the [sword] only, lies in wait to set upon 
Mr. Bushell at his return ; [who, as he was] oe from my lord, and not 
dreaming of any such enterprise, and going to put his foot in his stirrup to 
mount up upon his horse, for my lord’s flodging and his] were far asunder), lo! 
Keigh steps forth, striking him, [and with the] bastinado fells him ; yet pre- 
sently he recovered himself, and offering to rise, received a second blow upon 
the head, and was felled asecond time. Notwithstanding all this, he recovered 
himself again, and drew out his sword in his own defence, being all alone ; 
when all the rest laid about him with their swords, and, being five to .one, 
wounded him very grievously, as having run him through the body, and into 
divers parts no less than twelve times. During this conflict, Mr. Gray, another 
of my lord’s gentlemen, coming forth, received a thrust in the hand, but not with- 
out leaving some of the marks likewise uponthem. After that came her grace’s 
coachman, and took part with Mr. Gray (for Mr. Bushell was now left for dead), 
‘and hurt two or three of the Scots; who, not daring to abide to fight any longer, 
partly for fear of others that might come in, and partly for that they supposed 
their chief enemy either dead or not likely to-live, presently quitted the place 
and betook themselves to flight. But there was suddenly way made after them, 
and they all brought back again. Sir Andrew Keigh was confined to his cham- 
ber under a sure guard, the rest committed to the ordinary prison; and a mes- 
senger presently despatched over into England to ceavw his majesty’s plea- 
sure touching this subject ; who has scarcely as yet received the news thereof. 
Mr. Bushell nevertheless is yet living, and not without hope of recovery. 


This part-taking of numbers of English and Scots, when a quarrel 
took place between two, was by no means an uncommon thing. John 
Chamberlain relates (March 11, 1611), that there had been a great race 
or running at Croydon, where, by occasion of foul play, or foul words, 
one Ramsey, a Scottishman, struck the Earl of Montgomery with his 
riding-rod. Whereupon the whole company was ready to go together by 
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the ears, and like enough to have made it a national quarrel. But, for 
want of weapons it was pacified. Even the notorious Moll Cutpurse was 
a duellist, if we are to believe Mr. Chamberlain. 


And this last Sunday, Moll Cutpurse, a notorious bageage, that used to go 
in man’s apparel, and challenged the field of divers gallants, was brought’ to 
the same place, where she wept bitterly, and seemed very penitent ; but it is 
since doubted she was maudlin drunk, being discovered to have tippled three 
quarts of sack before she came to her penance. She had the daintiest preacher, 
or are father, that ever I saw in the pulpit, one Radcliffe, of Brazennose 
in Oxford, a likelier man to have led the revels in some inn of court, than to 
be where he was. But the best is, he did extreme badly, and so wearied the 
audience that the best part went away, and the rest tarried rather to hear Moll 
Cutpurse than him. 


It is not surprising that with such examples before them, the appren- 
tices of London should, also, have taken to fighting. The great objects 
of their hostility appear to have been the Spaniards, and the Rev. Joseph 
Mead thus relates an illustration of the length to which this feeling was 
carried. — 

Three ’prentices standing before their master’s door in Fenchurch Street, 
it chanced the Spanish ambassador came by in his litter, whereupon one of the 
‘prentices said to the other, ‘‘ Sirrah, knowest thou what goes there?” Quoth 
the first, “ There goeth the devil in a dung-cart ;” which being repeated, and a 
laugh rising thereupon amongst them, one of the ambassador’s company per- 
ceiving it, said to the second ’prentice. “ Sir, you shall see bridewell ere long 
for your mirth.” “ What!” quoth the third, “shall we go to bridewell for 
doch a dog as thou ?” and therewith gave him a box on the ear, and struck up 
his heels. Complaint hereof came, ere long, to the mayor, and the matter 
being examined, though the mayor, as some say, would have been glad they 
could have excused themselves; but their sentence was to be whipped from 
Aldgate through London, which on Wednesday, the former week, began to 
be performed. They were tied to a cart’s tail and whipped. At the first, it 
was not much known what the fault was; but it being soon learned, and 
notice given, when they came to Temple Bar there were about 300 of all sorts 
made the rescue, took them from the cart, and beat the marshal’s men sore ; and 
happy it was thought to be that there was little or no resistance made, for there 
were said to be coming up Fetter Lane and Paul’s Chain the best part of 1000 
who, seeing the rescue already made, dispersed themselves again. Hereupon 
itis said, that the ambassador sends to the lord mayor to know what the 
government of the city was, and how aman should have remedy that was 
injured. To whom the lord mayor answered angrily, that he was not to give 
an account to him of the city government. Hereupon Gondomar intended to 
complain to the king, at Theobald’s, of the mayor and the city, but was better 
advised by a Catholic English gentleman to complain only of those who did 
the injury, lest otherwise things might so fall out, that he might deprive him- 
self of the opportunity of residence within the city. But, as soon as the 
notice of these came to the king, which was on Thursday, he presently takes 
post from Theobald’s, and arrived at London in the evening. 

It happened, in the whipping time, that a brewer had offended either in 
word or-deed, who therefore was to be whipped on Friday morning ; but the 
expectation being great, there came command from the council, when he was 
tied to the cart’s tail, to take him away, and suspend the execution ; and pre- 
sently there was news that his majesty was coming to the Guildhall ; whither, 
when he was come, he made a long speech, and threatened to put a garrison 
into the city, and make them maintain them, if there were no better rule kept, 
and take away their charter and sword, &c. ; but concluded toward the end 
more fairly, if these things might be amended hereafter. So, upon Saturday, 
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the brewer was whipped, with the sheriffs of London and 100 halberdiers at. 
tending the cart ; every constable in his precinct, and a strong watch in every 

| precinct, and every householder standing at his door with a halbert : the 
which continued until three o’clock the next morning. 

On Sunday comes forth a terrible and strict proclamation. In this pro- 
clamation, as I understand it, the city government is much taxed ; and it js 
strictly commanded that no man, so much as by countenance or look, abuse or 
express 7 irreverence for strangers, especially to ambassadors and their fol. 
lowers. hosoever looks on, unless he presently apprehends the offender, 
and draws him to justice, shall be punished as deeply as if he had offended, 
His majesty will require every misdemeanor in this kind at the hands of every 
alderman in his ward, and not take disability or ignorance as an excuse. 

While the proclamation was reading, a gentleman in the crowd trod upon a 
Spaniard’s foot, who took him a box on the ear. He asking what reason he 
had for it, he gave him another, and the gentleman took both patiently. This 
I saw just now in a letter. 


A letter of Dr. Meddus’s, dated April 6, 1621, says, “ One of the 
three whipt ‘prentices is dead, as is generally here affirmed by those who 
have been at London; but thought not so much through the severity of 
whipping, as the indiscretion of the executioner, who, meaning to favour 
him, by the speedy running of the cart, is said to have tied him too near 
it, so that he got some blows upon the breast.’’ And the doctor adds, 
“ They talk, also, this week that there had been a Spaniard beaten in the 
Exchange, for drawing upon and misusing some gentlemen, who, when 
saa Ar done it, slipped away in the crowd, and are not known,” 

is is not very feelingly related, and the physicians, indeed, generally 
appear to have been as ignorant in the time of James I. as they were 
worldly. Speaking of the death of Prince Henry, Mr. Chamberlain 
says, ‘ The extremity of the disease seemed to lie in his head, for remedy 
whereof they shaved him, and applied warm cocks and pigeons new! 
killed, but with no success!’ When such scientific treatment failed, the 
doctors used to vary it by prayer; which unorthodox proceeding, how- 
ever, did not fail to bring them into collision with the clergy. 


The Earl of Bedford hunting in a park of his own, by the fall of his horse 
was thrown against a tree, and so bruised, that the report went that he was 
dead, and it is doubted yet that he is in danger, for that his skull'‘is said to be 
cracked. His lady, who should have gone to the spa but for lack of money, 
shows herself again in court, though in her sickness she in a manner vowed 
never to come there; but she verifies the proverb, Nemo ex morbo melior. 
Marry, she is somewhat reformed in her attire, and forbears painting, which, they 
say, makes her look somewhat strangely among so many wizards, which, together 
with their frizzled, powdered hair, makes them look all alike, so that you can 
scarcely know one from another at the first view. Dr. Burgess, who is termed 
physician, was much about her in her sickness, and did her more good with his 
spiritual counsel than with natural physic ; and his manner of prayiug was so 
well liked by Monsieur Mayerne, or Turquet, that, thinking to do him a plea- 
sure, he commended him to the king, who was so moved that he should dog- 
matise (as he called it) in his court, that he commanded the archbishop to look 
to it; who, sending for him, used him somewhat roughly, and enjoined him not 
to practise within ten miles of London. 


Anne of Denmark placed most faith in the po of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and would, on that account, have saved his life, had it been 


power. . 
Prince Charles, it is well known, proceeded to Spain in company with 
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the Duke of Buckingham to urge his suit personally with the Infanta 
Donna Maria. There is a curious anecdote in a letter to the Rev. Joseph 
Mead, in reference to the manner in which the young prince was treated 
at the Spanish court. 


The prince, whilst he was in Spain, was so well entertained by the king and 
his confessor, that they both called him heretic to his face, which he bravely 
disproved, and being granted to see a church in Madrid, though he entered 
bareheaded, yet, because he would not bow down to the host, where they said 
Christ was, they forced him again out of the church, and if he had made the 
lesser haste back, they would have thrust him out by head and shoulders. This, 
and much more the prince told Dean White on Sunday night, as he since 


told me. 

No wonder that the sueing did not come to a satisfactory conclusion ! 
We must terminate our notice of this interesting work with a little bit of 
court scandal, in reference to the Countess of Buckingham. It is con- 
tained in a letter of the Rev. Joseph Meads to Sir Martin Stuteville, and 
bears date June 8, 1622. 


I doubt not but you have heard that the Countess of Buckingham was banished 
the court, and that for her professed popery. But it was not directly so, 
nor for that cause ; at least, not only. For she is not banished, but still stays 
there till the progress, and then to take occasion to go into the country, and 
return no more. The chief reason is said to be this: when the emperor's 
ambassador was departing, the king, meaning to bestow some jewel upon him, 
caused one to be fetched. A chain of Queen Anne’s, of 3000/. value, was 
brought him ; but refusing to bestow it, being a woman’s chain, and of that 
value, upon him, and saying wherein had he deserved so much at his hands ? 
Another, of lesser worth, was brought, and pleased him. Then some question 
being made, what shall be done with the chain, the prince told his majesty, 
that neither of them both had yet bestowed any thing upon the Duchess of 
Lenox since she was married. If his maloety would dispose of it in that way, 
himself would be the carrier, to present it in his majesty’s name ; and so should 
they have both thanks. The king assented ; the prince carried it, and put it 
about her neck, which was taken by all for an extraordinary and unusual 
honour done unto her. Which so grieved the countess, that such an honour 
should be done unto any but herself, and that a thing of that value and qualit 
should miss her hands, that the next day she took upon her, in the king's 
name, to send for the chain again, pretending some use thereof ; and that it 
should be requited with as good a thing. The messenger, who went in the 
king’s name, and not in her’s, being sounded by the amazed duchess, at last 
confessed he was sent by the countess, who had it from his majesty ; where- 
upon the duchess bade him tell the countess that she would not so much dis- 
honour the prince who brought it, to suffer it to be carried back by any hand 
but his or her own ; for, if his majesty would have it she would carry it her- 
self, which the next day she performed, desiring to know wherein she had 
offended his majesty. The king, understanding the business, swore he was 
abused ; and the prince told him that he took it for so great'an affront on her 
part, that he would leave the court if she staid in it : with no small expression 
of indignation. My author for this was Sir William Bounser, of Uppingham. 
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MEMOIRS OF AN OLD ETON BOY. 


BY CHARLES ROWCROFT, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ TALES OF THE COLONIES; On, 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT.” 


CuarptTer XXIII. 


THERE is nothing that helps to make acquaintance among the reserved 
inhabitants of this country so readily as eating and drinking together, 
The remark is not particularly novel, but it is a just and illustrative one ; 
and what is the use of a proverb if it cannot be quoted occasionally ? 
With the French an acquaintance may be made with a pinch of snuff; 
with the Germans over a pipe of tobacco; with the Dutch by paying 
money; and, to come nearer home, with the Scotch by being from the 
same country; and with the Irish by fighting together (no matter 
whether for or against) in the same row ; but with the English the ouly 
recognised mode of commencing an acquaintance is by a diuner. 

Breakfasts are too cold and tvo stiff; luncheons too evanescent ; suppers 
since the practice of late dinners which have superseded them, are rare ; 
although when they do take place sociability is promoted more by such 
meetings than by all other convivial reunions—if the term “ convivial” 
is admissible at all in reference to the formal parties which the stoicism 
of the national character enables English people to endure in the discharge 
of their social duties. 

I must guard myself, however, against being supposed to assert that it 
is settled law in the social code of this country, that the circumstance 
of sitting by a guest of the male or female sex at a dinner-table cousti- 
tutes ipso facto an acquaintance. The most that it does is to invest 
the propinquists with what lawyers call an “inchoate” right to acquaint- 
anceship, which, to be perfected must be followed out by other forms and 
observances. Neither must it be imagined by. the readers of these pages 
(in distant countries and after ages) that the solemn libation of a glass 
of wine between the parties is to be considered in any other light than 
the observance of a superstitious custom, now almost obsolete, and which | 
has no force whatever in developing the relations of the social compact 
beyond the intercourse for the time being. Foreigners are not a little 
astonished at this repudiating reserve of the English people ; and I re- 
member an anecdote on this point of our national character which [ will 
take advantage of these desultory memoirs, to record for the benefit of 
the thinking portion of the public. 

It happened, that, a French gentleman in stepping from the packet- 
boat at Dover when the water was a little rough, fell into the sea, and in 
the bustle and confusion of the landing might have been drowned, if it 
had not been for the interference of an Englishman who quietly slipped 
down the ship’s side and held the stranger up till they were both helped 
on shore. The Frenchman, in the enthusiasm of his gratitude, would 
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have embraced his deliverer in the French fashion ; but that demonstra- 
tion was gently repulsed by the Englishman, who returned no other reply 
to the Frenchman’s unbounded expressions of friendship than by a bow 
in the English style. After this, they both went their me ways. 

But it chanced, that, a few days after, they met before dinner at the 
house of a mutual acquaintance. The Frenchman sprung towards his 
deliverer with the vivacity of his nation, and in the most cordial manner,— 
but was abashed at being received in a very stiff way by the Englishman, 
and with a look which was barely one of recognition ; and, in short, as if 
the parties were strangers. 

e grateful Frenchman was puzzled at this behaviour ; if he had not 
considered himself as under a most important obligation to the other, he 
would have been inclined to resent the slighting of his acquaintance as 
an intentional affront, and perhaps would have insisted on settling the 
matter with pistols for two before dinner. But, fortunately, observing 
the master of the house at that moment disengaged at the other end of 
the room, ‘he instantly entreated him to explain the mystery of his 
deliverer’s conduct towards one who was bound to him by such a debt of 

titude as the preservation of his life ! 

“ You were not acquainted with that gentleman before you met in the 

ket-boat?” asked the master of the house. 

‘We had never spoken,” replied the Frenchman. 

“ Then perhaps you have never been introduced ?” 

“Introduced! He introduced himself to me in the sea and saved my 
life !” 

“Oh !” replied the host, ‘‘ we don’t consider that as any introduction 
at all.” 

“ But,” exclaimed the Frenchman, in astonishment, “are we not con- 
sidered as introduced to each other as the guests of the same friend about 
to sit down at the same dinner-table !” 

“ Not exactly,” replied the host ; “you see, my friend, we English 

ple have our customs which on this point are, perhaps, rather peculiar ; 
but I will soon set this matter to rights by a regular introduction.” 

The regular introduction was made accordingly, and the prescribed 
movements were executed by both parties respectively : 

Mr. Stiffstarch :— 

The Frenchman attempted to grasp Mr. Stiffstarch’s hand ; but that 
gentleman only bowed and retreated behind his neckeloth : 

* Monsieur Bonenfaut : 

Mr. Stiffstarch made another bow over his neckcloth, and the cere- 
mony was completed. 

“Can you forget,” said the Frenchman, “ that you saved my life!” 

“Don’t mention it,” said the Englishman ; ‘it was nothing ; hope 
you didn’t catch cold.”’ | 

“But why,” asked the Frenchman, some time after, and when they 
had become intimate, “why didn’t you know me when you met me 

again ?—you who had saved my life! 
’ “We never know one another in this country,” replied his English 
friend, “unless properly introduced by a mutual acquaintance. This is 
@ custom observed by all, by the highest and the lowest, although it is 
adhered to most punctiliously by the middle classes, and by those of an 
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uncertain rank who are monstrously fearful of compromising their dignity 
by allowing themselves to be spoken to by one of inferior position.” 

“‘ How of inferior rank !”” saloik the Frenchman ; “are not all persons 
of education and good manners of the same rank among those whom you 

i as belonging to the middle classes ?” 

“ By no means,” answered his English friend. “The gradations of 
rank in this country are infinite ; among the middle classes e ially, 
There are the great merchants and the little merchants, and the less; 
and the great shopkeepers, and the little shopkeepers, and the less in end- 
less degrees. There are those who live in large houses, and those who 
live in small ones ; and then again there are those who live in apartments 
in fashionable, or respectable, or inconsiderable streets ; and these are 
divided into classes of greater or less consideration according to the par- 
ticular floor which they occupy in the house. Thus a first floor lodger 
would die rather than speak to a ground floor one ; and the ground floor 
would consider his social position compromised by association with the 
second floor; and all would regard with horror any approach towards 
intercourse from the inhabitant of the attic whatever might be, in other 
respects his education, or acquirements. Then there are the numerous 
classes of carriage people varying in rank according to the character of 
their equipage, from the occupant of the close carriage with a footman 
behind it down to the one-horse chay. And iehing sha of a general 
conflagration would induce a member of any one of these numberless 
classes knowingly to enter into social intercourse with a member of the 
class which he considers beneath his own.” 

‘* Is it possible !” said the Frenchman. 

“ Such a state of things seems to many foreigners impossible ; but it 
is the fact. There was a curious case illustrative of this that occurred 
not long ago. Two men were to be hanged the same morning; 
they were of the doubtful class ; one was to be hanged for forgery the 
other for highway robbery. When they were placed under the fatal beam 
with the nooses round their necks, the Newgate chaplain exhorted them 
to pray together before they were turned off ; at which there was a visible 
hesitation. The parson urged them more earnestly not to lose the 
few moments of opportunity which remained for a joint supplication for 
mercy ; but the pair continued silent. At last, Jack Ketch (that is the 
name we give to the last executioner of the law) who was a very civil 
sort of person, remembered that the two gentlemen had never been in- 
troduced to each other, and therefore according to the received laws of 
English etiquette could not exhibit any signs of acquaintanceship even 
on the gallows. He remedied the defect without delay, and indeed there 
was no time to be lost, for the urgency was pressing :— 

*¢¢ Mr. Swell—Mr. Hounslow ; Mr. Hounslow—Mr. Swell.’ 

*‘ Thenew acquaintances could not see each other as the caps were drawn 
over their faces, but with their manacled arms behind them they inter- 
changed a touch of the fingers, the singularity of the occasion it is to be 
aCe aga allowing them to innovate on the established custom of acknow- 
edging a first introduction only by a bow. The ice being thus broken, 
they immediately joined in an extempore prayer with the excellent chap- 
lain who rd the scene with English phlegm and composure, and 
who considered the affair rather as creditable to the good breeding and 
politeness of his penitents than otherwise; and they were immediately 
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turned off by Jack Ketch with a gentleness and consideration iar to 
that functionary, and with a good-natured attem to cheer their spirits 
by ‘ wishing long-life to their honours, and better luck another time.’ ” 

“ Ma foi, c’est trop fort,” said the Frenchman. 

“J can’t vouch for its being quite true,” replied the Englishman, “ but 
I tell the story as it was told to me.” 

« Au moins,” observed the other, with French vivacity, “ according to 

description of the reserve and the customs of your countrymen, if 
the story is not quite true, il merite bien de l’étre.” 

But to return to the party whom we have left at the supper table. 

The closing incident of the scenes described in the preceding chapter 
will make the intelligent reader aware that the acquaintance between my 
father and his heretofore rival at the auction was commenced under 
most favourable auspices, for the supper was abundant and the wine 
was good. The explanations which I made as briefly as I could, were 
readily accepted by the papa, although they were received as it struck me 

the aunt rather stiffly, and with some appearance of incredulity ; for 
she said nothing, and seemed to meditate profoundly. However, all 
passed off very well, and the two governors seemed to take to one another 
more kindly than I expected. The old gentleman was chatty and agree- 
able and showed every disposition to be polite and hospitable, and with 
the exception of a slight shrinking which he betrayed on my father’s 

uest “ to borrow” the bottle on his right hand in order that he might 
have the honour of taking wine with Miss McDragon ; with the excep- 
tion of that ominous word so disagreeable as I afterwards ascertained to 
the ears of the man of bank-notes, nothing occurred to disturb the har- 
ae of the company. 
iss McDragon, to be sure, looked rather glum, occasionally, at me 
and Lavinia, as if she suspected the existence of some antecedents to our 
resent acquaintance of which she was not a confidant. My mother re- 
marked that I was unusually silent and dull; but although I was silent, 
I was not inattentive ; and I observed that she scrutinised the young lady 
and the furniture, and the general style of the place with a maternal cu- 
riosity. As to Lavinia, she did not speak one word, but sat with her eyes 
east down on the table-cloth in a very demure way, and seemed afraid to 
look at any one, especially at me, partly, doubtless, from bashfulness and 
timidity, and partly from awe of her aunt, who looked at her from time to 
time through an immense pair of round-eyed spectacles with a severe and 
doubtful aspect. 

As soon as the supper was over, she begged leave to retire on the plea 
of head-ache and indisposition, and this broke up the party, my father 
paying her many compliments, and my mother thanking her for her 
attention to me, and embracing her fondly, which made the tears rush to 
Lavinia’s eyes with emotion. I put out my hand to bid her good night, 
and was about to say something appropriate; but before I had time to 
speak, she slipped away without shaking hands with me, which surprised 
* and pained me excessively, and I remained for a brief space with my eyes 
directed towards the door through which she had disappeared, wondering, 
and endeavouring to find out how I had offended her ? My mother roused 
me from my reverie by touching my arm, and smilingly reminded me 
that we were going home. After a little laughter on all sides at the 
oddity of my dress, and apologies for “borrowing” the old gentleman’s 
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clothes, and a faint attempt on m to make some humorous remark 
crunetance of my being dreed on tek which was lato 
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gentleman as he did not the meaning of it, we got into 
carriage and proceeded homewards. “J 
Well,” said my father as we rolled along the road, “people are not 
when one comes to know them a little as one is sometimes inclined 
; this Mr. what's his name, behaved very civilly: but you 
dear ;"” he said to my mother, “I was right in wanting to = 
; it’s a good house on a compact little estate; and the possession 
increases one’s influence in the county.” 

Better as it is,” replied my mother; “ you know we could not have 
id for it except by borrowing , and that’s always a worry ; and 
those bankers of yours are so parti in having it paid back again: 
really I think they're very mean, for as they can make plenty of their 
own bank notes, Tm sure I don’t see why they should be stingy about 
lending them.” 

‘* This is a subject, my dear, that you don’t understand,” replied my 
father: “as indeed women seldom do understand business and the 
meaning of money ; but J will try to explain . . .” 

« Now pray don’t explain it to me any more,” exclaimed my mother ; 
** you have explained it so often that really I am quite tired of it, and the 
more you explain it the more confused you make me. But as to the house, 
as you say, it’s a nice house enough; and I must say that the daughter 
—Lavinia is her name isn’t it ?—1s a very lady-like girl and very hand- 
some...” 

(I thanked my dear mother in my heart for this eulogium, and mentaily 
vowed never to offend her again. ) 

‘* That Miss McDragon, though, was an odd-looking person ; who is 
she, Leander ?—a relation ?” 

I explained that she was an aunt by the female side. 

“ Oh! then, the name of the young lady's papa is not McDragon. 
Well—I am rather glad of that, for really it does sound rather formi- 
dably! But what is his name then?” 

“Ah!” said my father, “ what is his name? It’s very remarkable 
that we have been sitting at a man’s table and have not known his name! 
The person who gave us information of your accident said that it was 
opposite Willow ge, but I never thought of asking him the name of 
the owner. I suppose you know his name, Leander ?” 

“No,” said I, *‘ I don’t ; I never thought of asking ; and indeed if I 
had, I doubt if any one could have told me, for they were all so scared by 
my apparition that I don’t think they could have remembered their own 
names.” 

“ Perhaps the coachman may know,” said my father; “ or the man in 
the rumble: it’s a great omission !” 

“ But neither the coachman nor the man in the rumble could tell us.” 

Upon this I ventured to suggest, that, it would be well for me to ride 
over early in the morning pa ascertain the fact. 

“ Do so,” said my father. 

“T dare say ‘ Lavinia’ can tell you,” said my mother. 

“Dare say !” said my father ; “ what nonsense! Do you suppose the 
girl does not know her own name ?” 


“Why, as girls—especially handsome ones with good estates—may 
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have the idea that they may have tochange them,” saidmy mother ina 
ing way, “they may not think it so much worth their while to 
erings iter, for sholsuoqueioahly very nndcowe,s04 it 
| 7 7 is bly very it ma 
rich besides: being an only yd ac gy No-doubt she 
will have plenty of offers before long, if she has not had them already.” 
eres omar ees s ing as it did the vision of 
“many rivals,” produced a ap ious in my ideas, and I 
determined to lose no time the next morning in ascertaining the young 
lady's name for my father’s satisfaction, as well as some other 
i more interesting to myself. With this resolve I went to bed 
and went to sleep. 

I believe it would have a more romantic and loverlike air to say, 
that I dreamed all night of “ Lavinia ;” but I didn’t ; I was very tired, and 
slept very sound, and did not dream at all. Indeed, for any thing I know 
to the contrary I might have slept on till the middle of the next day, for 
I was fairly knocked up with the fatigues of the day before ; but wo 

waked by a persevering knocking at my door, at which I was first inclined 
to be savage, but was presently a a by the delivery of a note folded 
in the form of an isosceles triangle, and delicately scented, evidencing 
thereby its feminine origin without mistake. This exciting sight made 
me jump up wide awake in a moment. I shied my night-cap into the 
middle of the room, and seizing the note eagerly, and it must be confessed, 
alittle nervously, for I had not yet become hardened by the frequent repeti- 
tion of such missives, I tore it open. 


Cuapter XXIV. 


I rorGeT who was the philosopher who first called attention to the 
astonishing number of recollections, hopes, fears, and anticipations which 
may pass through the mind in that brief interval which occurs between 
falling out of a window or from a horse to the ground, or from a vessel 
into the water ; on such exciting occasions the events of a life time are 
called to remembrance in a moment, and the adventures of long years 
become miscroscopised to an instant of time and a point of space in a way 
that has puzzled and still puzzles metaphysical enquirers. 

Iam aware that the aa enumeration of occasions is open to the 
cavil of ill-natured persons who may object, that, in falling from the top 
floor of a dwelling house in the old town of Edinburgh the illustration 
would not hold good, inasmuch as there would be me time for the 
adventurer not only to make a prodigious quantity of observations, but 
also to collect an immense store of information in his descent, before he 
teached the street ; and I am not forgetful of the anecdote of an indivi- 
dual who on the occurrence of such an accident could not refrain from 
_ indulging slightly in the Scotch habit of prelecting by remarking to a 
erony on the thirteenth flat as he passed him on his way down, ‘‘sic a fa’ 
as I shall hae !” 

I am aware of the force of this objection so far as the particular instance 
goes ; but it does not disturb the general truth of the theory—which may 
be verified by the curious at any time by experiment. In my own case 
my knowledge has been derived from the experience of this very note 
which I have mentioned. Between the first sight of that note, which my 
imagination immediately pictured as having proceeded from the hand 
from which I most desired to receive one, and the opening of it (and 




















there was i may 
very few women indeed write a masculine hand, and that nearly alj 
women write alike; they all.seem to make use of similar fine nibbed 
pens, and they make the same long thin with the same long 
tails to their ys flying into infinite eee ee we ie 
their own dear bustles, and all present the resemblance of the same fairy 
hieroglyphics equally difficult to be deciphered. 


Feminine as the writing decidedly was, there was an air about it, how- 
ever, which convinced me at once are doom from the hand of Miss 
MecDragon. From that awful aunt 1 could conjecture could proceed 
nothing but harsh angular marks and horrid scratches, altogether different 
from the flowing and delicate letters which my eye was delighted with. 
The note must be from Lavinia; of that I was convineed before I opened 
it ; and the whole circumstances of my first acquaintance with her in a 
moment rushed through my mind; the entanglement of her bonnet with 
my fish-hook; our meeting ; her modest evasion ; the revelation of the 
bonnet ; my quest of her by the river; the alarm of the mad dog; my 
plunge into the stream ; the dialogue of the nurses ; the kiss bestowed 
on the dead ; the adventures of my @ parition ; the fainting, the catas- 

ted themselves vividly to my memory, with a thousand 
other thoughts and remembrances besides, and all in the instant of time 
which elapsed between grasping and opening the letter! It was thus 
expressed :— 


“The family at Willow Lodge present their compliments to Mr. 
Leander Castleton, and take the earliest opportunity to forward to him 
his clothes which were wetted in the water when he so generously at- 
tempted to rescue the daughter of the master of the house from the mad 
dog. And they hope he has not suffered any inconvenience in conse- 
quence of his unfortunate immersion. Papa also requests that Mr. 
Castleton will return his own things which he borrowed, and which the 
bearer of this note will bring back. 

“Willow Lodge, May 10.” 


After I had read this note over several times, I was struck with the 
remarkable omission of the name of “the master of the house :” and 
then it occurred to me, that, the form of expression “ the family at Willow 
Lodge” was an evident and forced substitution for the Mr. what- 
ever his name might be, which ought to have appeared there ; and I 
amused myself with imagining all sorts of reasons for its omission. But 
imagine as I would, I could not hit on any satisfactory one, so that at last 
I was obliged to leave the solution of the mystery to time which “ un- 
ravels all things.” But as I considered that, as on this point as on most 
others, there was no time like the present, I at once made up my mind to 
ride over to Willow Lodge without delay, in order to learn the name of its 
owner, for the satisfaction of my father and mother. ; 

I remembered on looking back to the sale that the father of Lavina 
had as it now appeared to me he did, giving his name to the 
auctioneer; shrouding himself under thesymbolic appellation of ‘‘ Henry 
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=o But the circumstance now struck me in a different 
I not help 


self had a reluctance that his name should be known ; but why and for 
what _— it. puzzled me to imagine. However, as I drew nearer to the 

, this inquiry assumed only a secondary importance in my ot me 

I became more and more anxious to know what sort of reception 
should meet with from Lavinia, as well as from her father on my second 
visit, and lastly from her aunt of whom and of whose spectacles I had 
conceived an incipient dread. But little did I guess what was in store 
for me. 

Coming events, it is said, cast their shadows before; and I may say, 
by the way, that the doctrine of presentiments is so deep-rooted in 

ings of mankind, that it is difficult, at times, for the most incredu- 
lous philosopher not to be affected by its influence. Some such influence 
that morning affected me ; for although I rode forth from the paternal 
mansion buoyant and joyous, full of life and strength and confident in 
hope, I found that as 1 approached the place of my destination, my 
courage oozed away, and that I was assailed by all sorts of doubts and 
fears. The redoubtable Miss McDragon I conjectured had discovered 
my former interview with Lavinia, which harmless as it was, would be 
ed by one of her rigidity as a reprehensible concealment which 
would cause her to assume an antagonistic position unfavourable to my 
views, and some indication of which I feared I had discovered in her 
watchful aspect of the preceding night. Then I began to worry myself 
with what the papa would think of me on further reflection, and of the 
character of my adventures in his grounds and in his house, and espe- 
cially of the somewhat suspicious attitude in which he had seen me in 
relation to his daughter. Perhaps he would consider my insensibility as 
a sham and a trick in order to gain admittance to his house with some 
ulterior design, and would be offended at the liberty which I had taken of 
dressing myself up in his clothes for the execution perhaps of my own 
frolies, and for the fun of frightening the residents in the house. There 
was no knowing, I thought, how he might view the matter when he came 
to learn all the particulars, for I had been very brief in my narration and 
had told no more than was absolutely necessary, and that not very 
clearly. 

Nor was I at all at my ease in respect to Lavinia. The sacred kiss 
which she had imprinted on my forehead supposing me to be insensible 
‘tits impression, was excusable under the conviction that it was a mortu- 
ary farewell given under solemn feelings to one who had lost his life to 
_ gave her own. But its bestowal on a young man who, as it proved, was 
a living person, was a very different affair: I had reason to fear, as I 
thought, that on reflection she might be shocked and embarrassed at 
her maidenly modesty having been outraged by such an act, which sacred 
and holy as it was towards the dead, assumed the shape of a freedom of 
@ very awkward kind towards the living. Considering the matter in 
that point of view, I feared that I reason to apprehend that she 
might be offended with me to an unpardonable extent for having allowed 
her, by feigning insensibility to her presence which my conscience re- 
proached me with having done, to compromise her by an act which 
although committed with perfect innocence and unconsciousness of impro- 
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peietyy in nee — religions: feslinigs, still 
per and om pernsesiis fears — their revolvement 

rise to, . no notice of a stranger, young but older than myself 
Shoimaliga away from the house towards the shrubbery as I came fetes 
the front-door; and I quite forgot to ask the servant who opened. the 
door about the “name,” but stammering out something about the “ youn 
lady,” I was forthwith ushered into the best drawing-room in which 
Lavinia was not; but in her stead appeared the awful person of her aunt 


and duenna, Miss McDragon. 


From the grimness of her aspect, and from the excessive stiffness with 
which she returned my affectionate salutation, I at once divined that the 
store of wrath which she had retained for the last two days was then and 
there to be ee I observed, that, I had 
no sooner entered the room than, like a bottle of beer partially un- 
corked, she began to fiz;—and it was not long before her steam exploded 
with a violence commensurate with the force of its previous compression, 


CuapTer XXY. 


Tue irate duenna was sitting when I entered with her spectacles on a 
small round table before her; but on the announcement of my name, 
she uprose, and “shipping her barnacles,” as the sailors say, fired some 
preliminary menacing glances through the port-holes while she saluted 
me with a terrific courtesy. At the same time I observed there was a 
tremulous shaking of her from side to side that boded mischief. 

I made two bows ; the one the bow proper, the second the bow re- 
flective ; like taking a pinch of snuff while considering an impromptu ; 
for seeing that the lady was in a state of proximate explosion I sought 
for time to consider how to deal with so dangerous a combustible. She 
gave me an opportunity to arrange my thoughts, for contrary to my 
expectation remained silent, and returned my attempts to look un- 
concerned and to smile (which I did with all my; might) by a similar 
forced smile which however bore an expression so very dreadful, that, 
added to the tremulous shaking of her head'which momentarily grew 
more convulsive, it was calculated to excite alarm in the heart of the 
most intrepid beholder. This reception abashed me, and confused my 
thoughts, so that I could not find words to address to:her. . It was clear 
that my only chance was to adopt the soothing system ; but not having 
had any experience of the way of dealing with so ancient a virgin, I was 
at a loss how to mollify one whose air and look said as plain as looks 
could speak, that, she would not be mollified. In this, embarrassing 
position, to me at least, we both stood for a time which seemed to me 
immeasurably long, but which, when the silence was broken, I heartily 
wished had been longer, presenting the ap ce of a diminutive cutter 
igs pi the guns of a square Dutch Brig afraid to begin an attack 
on, the vessel of superior guns and heavier metal, but apprehensive that it 
would be more dangerous to fly than to stand the issue of.a fight.—It 
was not much longer, however, that I had to wait in a state of un- 
certainty ;.mor indeed was it possible for the passions of my antagonist, 
like an unruly crew, longer tr their fire ; the battle was begun by 
a. broadside from Miss McDragon : 

_ So sir!, So! Mr. Castleton—Mr. Leander Castleton So! it was all 
a trick after all! a trick! a trick to get into.other people’s houses! And 
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“you must be @ ghost too! to frighten us all! not that I was frightened ! 


frighten us out of the house! so as to have it—and a 
child—all to yourself! To surprise her—a poor 
she is thought to be a heiress! Yes to surprise 


t or something . . .” 
@ Madam | bar P 


poe: ve 


Ner into a 


« But I know it all. And 0? you were the fisherman, were you ? 
Yes—it’s pretty plain now what was the fish you came for! But she’s 
not a gudgeon for x a young gentleman—at least I am not. You'll 


find me too old— 


“Madam!.. .” 
_.“ All very well contrived—wasn’t it? Oh! 


t is too cunning a fish to be taken in by your 


capitally contrived ! only, 


Mr. Leander Castleton, it won’t do for me! You must carry your nets 


somewhere else, sir, 8 lines and your fish-hooks! Upon 
ink they may do any thing now-a-days 


fellows seem to 


my word | 


! Took 


;out of some play-book I warrant! A pretty way to steal a match with 
an heiress! But there are those here who can match you, sir! And 
pray, sir, how long have you been carrying on a clandestine 
with my niece? Tell me that, sir! That I have a right to know at 
least ! « I insist on knowing how long you have been carrying on a clan- 


_ destine acquaintance with my niece ?” 


acquaintance 


This explosion when it came did not disconcert me in the manner that 
Iexpected ; on the contrary, it rather reassured me, as the charges which 
were brought against me were such as I thought I could easily refute : 
but I saw that my only chance was to adopt the soothing system, and to 


endeavour to fish out the extent of the aunt’s knowledge 


of all the scenes 


which had taken place between me and her niece, knowing well that the 
only witness that could be brought against me was Lavinia herself; and 
on this point I had an instinctive persuasion that she would not com- 
municate any circumstance that would tell either against me or her own 
maidenly propriety. Bearing in mind the Norman proverb “ qui s’excuse 
saceuse,” I took care not to volunteer any defence of misdemeanours 
that I was not charged with. I confined myself, therefore, to a calm 
narration of the facts of the case. I protested, solemnly, that I had never 
seen the young lady before the morning when that accident took place, 
which was rather ludicrous than serious ; and with respect to her suppo- 
sition of my having practised a trick by feigning insensibility when I was 
sense whether that was 
either likely or possible ; and I appealed to the testimony of all the ser« 
vants of the house who had seen me at the time whether my total uncon- 
Sciousness was not positively a fact beyond question. As to the unin- 
tentional alarm which I had occasioned among the household by my 
ed appearance in the kitchen, I endeavoured to show that it was 

entirely accidental; and I wound up by assuring her that I should never 
forget the debt of gratitude which I lay under to nER through whose 
timely help and continued care I had escaped as it were from the very 
portals of death—a risk which I had run, as I hinted in the most modest 

. and guarded manner, from my eagerness to save her niece from a fate 
more deplorable than the death which I had nearly met with. Having 
got to this point, without interruption, and observing that the lady was 
not ready with a fresh volley, I ventured, by a natural transition, to 


taken out of the water, I put it to her own good 
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enquire after the young lady herself, but I was met by a shot which the 
old lady eviden‘dy wished to be decisive :— 

Siamperpanney wn sunte jediopased t0,bo seen tostey's ee al 
requested me to say— the improper manner in whi ou 

Ihe, that she deaiensd seeing you.” , 

Although this was said in a very peremptory tone, and was evidently 
in as a settler, there was ronnany bu the tone of the old lady’ 
yoice, and a shade of embarrassment in manner, that convinced me 
that Lavinia had said no such thing, or at any rate had not said it in terms 
so repulsive and conclusive; and then I began to ponder on the visible 
disinclination of the old lady to receive me in the light of a possible 
suitor for her niece ; which under the circumstances struck me as remark- 
able. I was the only son of a gentleman of some standing in the 
country, of repute, and of presumed good estate, and I was not 
aware that was any thing objectionable in the character or person 
of the said Leander Castleton. Nor did it seem to me that the occur. 
rences which had taken place between me and Lavinia, even if they 
were all known, (which | perceived they were not or they would have 
been brought against me at the time by Miss McDragon) were of a 
nature to act as a bar to my forming an acquaintance with her niece 
either in the ordinary way of residents in the same county, or with 
ulterior views of a nearer connexion with the family at Willow Lodge. 
‘There is something in all this,” I thought to myself, “that I can't 
understand ; there is a vigour in the old Tady’s opposition beyond the 
the occasion. I wonder what Lavinia herself at say ?” 

All this passed through my mind during the short pause which ensued 
in consequence of the aunt’s freezing communication ; but while I was 
revolving the sweet and bitter thoughts which it had engendered, a clue 
was suddenly presented for the unravelment of the mystery which opened 
my eyes to a suspicion of the fact, by the following very simple an- 
nouncement of a footman at the door: 

“Mr. McDragon, ma’am, presents his respects, and wishes to know 
if you have any commands for him before he takes his ride ?” 

“ Tell my nephew,” returned the aunt, “that I have nothing more 
to say; but to remember that we dine at four o'clock.” 

“Oh! ho!” thought I, “there’s a nephew in the case, is there? a 
he-MeDragon! for whom the heiress is doubtless reserved :—I begin to 
see daylight !” 

“And master bid me say, ma’am,” continued the footman, “ that he 
will be happy to see Mr. Castleton in his counting-house—I mean 
his study.” 

In ecllahbe to this intimation I immediately made my bow to the 
aunt, which was responded to by another courtesy as stiff as the first ; 
and then I followed the messenger to the study which on this occasion 
at least, as, much to my surprise, I presently found, was to serve the pur- 
pose of a counting-house. 

The apparition of part of a female dress disappearing at an opposite 
door made my heart bump a little, but my attention was quickly arrested 
by the sight of the same stranger whom I had cursorily observed on my 
arrival, and whose name and position were without delay revealed to me 
by the master of the house :— 

“Mr, MeDragon, my sister's nephew ; that is, my late wife’s sister's 
nephew—and my nephew—by marriage that is : and this is Mr. Leander 
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Castleton of whom you have heardsomuch this morning, who was nearly 


drowned in trying to save your cousin from the mad dog. Narrow escape 
Mr. Castleton ! and we all feel much obliged to rs good endea- 
OY ae oer rman mer I); you put them 
all in a sad fright by your sudden appearance among them—poor Lavinia 
especially ; my sister is a little angry with you for that—for frightening 
her I suspect ; for she used to boast that she never was frightened byman 
or woman in her life; however, you were neither the one nor the other 
at that time—at least they supposed so; and their fright was excusable 
under the circumstances. Now Peter—(Peter ! so his name is 
eter) you may leave us: I will settle this matter with Mr. Castleton 
(what can that be ? thought I) but don’t forget to be back by dinner 
time ; and remember if you take the road through the gravel-pits you'll 
save the turnpike.” 

Mr. Peter McDragon, who I observed had been scrutinising my ap- 
pearance as anxiously as I had been noting his, upon this, advanced with 
much show of civility, and extended his hand with which he 
mine ; but for the life of me I could not return the pressure, so that my 
hand remained in his like a piece of warm putty which he could not 
fail to remark ; but really I conceived an instantaneous dislike to the 
fellow so strong, that I could no more have taken hold of his hand to 
give it a friendly shake than I could have caressed the paw of a toad or 
a hyena ! For it instantly struck me, that this was the very person whom 
the cireumventing Miss McDragon had in her eye, when de endeavoured 
to raise up a bar of separation between me and Lavinia, by believing or 
pretending to believe that I had made use of unworthy practices to en- 

her niece in a familiar and clandestine acquaintance with myself. 

I felt a twitch of jealousy also, which was very disagreeable, and which 
proved to be a foretaste of what was to come, at the opportunity which 
this Mr. Peter McDragon (confound him!) had of making way with his 
cousin ; and that, perhaps, at that very moment he was having a private 
conversation with her from which I was debarred! ‘This reflection was 
by no-means calculated to put me in a good humour; but bad as that 

of the affair was it was nothing compared to what was reserved 
for me in another shape. Even at this interval of time I cannot look 
back at the whole proceeding without shuddering with vexation. 

. “ Pray sit down, Mr. Castleton: avery odd thing has happened, Mr. 
Castleton. You are aware perhaps that I have retired from business, but 
my nephew who has succeeded me has not; a very excellent, worthy, 
parte, industrious, frugal, economical young man; quite a man of 

usiness. He thinks of nothing but business. He scarcely gives himself 


time to take his meals! His ledger is his Bible; never was there such a 


young man for book-keeping. However, this perhaps is not very inte- 
resting to you.” 

I begged to assure him that it was very interesting; although to my- 
self I. wondered what the deuce the old gentleman was driving at. 

“ Well—Mr. Castleton; the odd circumstance that I was about to 
mention is this—although in business odd things do sometimes occur ; 
_ my nephew in the way of business has to deal with bills—I mean 

ills of exchange,—inland as well as foreign ; you know the distinction 
between an inland and a foreign bill of exchange, of course ?..... s 

“ Yes,” said I, in rather a faint voice, “of course; we attend particu- 
larly to these matters at Cambridge where we have,” said I, (and that 
was true enough) “a great deal of experience with all sorts of bills.”— 
2B2 
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While I said this I felt myself breaking out in a cold sweat, for a horrid 
timent told me that some confounded bill of mine had something to 
fo with the old gentleman’s communication. 

“« Well—as I was saying, the odd circumstance is this; a bill of your’s 
has come to my nephew's hand; what is the amount ? Oh 80/. 10s. 6d, 
at six months, six weeks overdue; and as he was coming down here to- 
day he put it in his pocket, and he has asked me to present it, which is of 
course a thing I cannot do; but as you happen to be here, as business ig 
business, I have thought it the shortest way to tell you of it.” 

“ Upon my word,” said I; “‘ I remember now—but really I had quite 
forgotten the circumstance; yes ; itis a bill I accepted at Cambridge,” 

“ Forget it—Mr. Castleton! Excuse me sir; you know age has its 
privileges ; but how is it possible that a man can forget a bill that he has 
accepted! I never heard of such an instance before! Why they would 
not believe it on ’Change! Don’t you keep a bill-book ?” 

* Really,” said I, “ my transactions in those matters \are so few that a 
bill-book would be a superfluous thing forme. But really,” I exclaimed, 
“it is curious how soon these things come round.” : 

“ That is a remark,” said the old gentleman, “ which I have often heard 
before. I have heard it observed by one of the most intelligent mer- 
chants of the city of London who afterwards served the office of sheriff, 
that nothing comes upon us so quick as an acceptance—except a hang- 
ing; that is, when the hanging relates to oneself, you understand. An 
old crony of mine, Tom Spicer—he was in the grocery line but my trade 
was a dry-salter—Tom Spicer said a good thing once :—a friend of our’s, 
Jack Singleton, was going to take a domestic partner—that is going to 
be married; but he put it off till after he had taken stock that he mightn’t 
be in a muddle with having too many things to do at once; and then 
when he had put it off he wasn't satisfied with that, but wanted to hasten 
it on, and have the new account entered, as it were, in his ledger, out of 
hand; and in short he was very bad company indeed all that time, and no- 
body knew what to make of him on ’Change, and one day he was near 
having one of his bills protested because he was away in the country 
a-courting. Well—he was complaining to Tom that the time seemed 
plaguy long till the wedding-day, and said Tom to Jack, said he, ‘ stick 

our name to a good fat bill to fall due on the same day, and then you 
will find the time will go quick enough!’ ” 

I got up a laugh at this joke as well as I could, but in truth it was not 
very hearty; and to have a joke poked at me at such a moment when the 
spectre of my own acceptance was brought to appear to me was not very 
pleasant ; but as the old gentleman laughed and seemed to enjoy it im- 
mensely, I could not help joining if only from politeness and from defer- 
ence to the master of the house and the father of Lavinia. 

“ Well—my young friend, as to your bill;” (thought I—the bill) ; 
“you must not suppose that I mentioned it to worry you about it. 
Young men I know at college want money sometimes and are not al- 
ways ready to take up their bills; so what I wanted to say was, never 
mind it for the present ; I have told Peter not to present it; it’s the least 
he can do in return for the service you wished to do his cousin” (I winced 
at this); ‘and don’t mind being under a little obligation to Peter for he is 
a - good-natured fellow, and he will let it lie over till you can retire 
it. But let me give you a bit of advice, my young friend; never set 
your hand to a bill unless you are sure you can take it up when due.” 
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fi « But I never said I could not take up this bill,” said I... . ‘ 

»/ Oh! that’s another matter ; but I thought to be sure there was a 
hitch, because you see it’s six weeks overdue already; and whenever a 
bill is overdue and not taken up, we all consider, in the city, that it’s a 
bad one—excuse me Mr. Castleton it’s the fact—or at least that it can’t 
be a very good one. But Peter, you see, knowing your father’s position 
in the county—that was through me—thought he might venture on it.” 

“But Iam quite ready to take it up,” I repeated. (This ability I 
was aware, at the moment, was unhappily hypothetical ; but my dis- 
inclination to be under an obligation to that abominable Peter made me 
ventaresome.) I will ride home and bring the money, this very day.” 

“Very well, then you can settle it with Peter I have nothing to do 
with it. All that I wanted was to put you at your ease about it's im- 
mediate payment ; and that was why I asked Peter... .” 

“I will ride over instantly,” said I, “and bring back the money.” 

’ “Do so then if you like, and that will bring you back here in time 
for dinner; mind we dine punctually at four o'clock. I hate to be kept 
waiting for dinner; there’s more time lost between waiting for dinner 
from people not being punctual than would serve to keep a man’s 

r! Whatever you engage to do, Mr. Castleton be punctual ; 
Tom Spicer used to say, that the easiest way for a man to acquire a 

character was to be punctual; he might be ever so bad in other 
matters, but if he was only punctual, particularly in paying his bills, 
that would him through ; and so, do you always remember, Mr. 
Castleton, that business is business.” 

He let me go with this parting admonition ; and glad enough was I 
to be off, and away from the house, albeit that it did contain Lavinia, 
And in a pretty stew also was I to know what to do with this con- 
founded bill, that had started up in the very place and at the very time 
when it was most annoying! And the worst part of the business was, 
that I no more knew how to raise the money to pay it than I did to 
square the circle or discover the longitude. Nor was this all my em- 
harrassment and my shame. I did not know how to break the matter 
to my father, whose allowance to me at the university had been ample ; 
and who already had discharged for me some extra expenses, not without a 
severe admonition to avoid such expenditure in — —- now I me 
engaged—positively engaged—b mise, to carry back the money by 
four Pedsek's: and dete tinn the _Mamingbie Peter he would be ae i 
to.receive it! Never before did I suffer so much vexation; and never 
before did I feel so humiliated. Ten thousand times did I curse my own 
thoughtlessness in putting my name to that confounded bill; and ten 
thousand times did I mentally swear that never! never! would I put my 
name to a bill again ! 

T had ridden rapidly back to my home; but when I reached it I 
feared to enter it, and to encounter my father. But something must be 
done! If I did not confess it, the next day to a certainty, the in- 
exorable Peter, outraged by the breaking of my promise, and not sorry 
perhaps, for private reasons, to make a breach between the families, 
might come and present it in person !—That idea was too horrible, to be 
dwelt on!—At all risks my father must be made acquainted with my 
difficulty and the worst must be encountered! With what poignant 

Soguish did I then feel the retributive action of the fatal practice of 
TICK ! 
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A VISIT TO THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF CRESSY ANp 
AGINCOURT. 


IN LETTERS ADDRESSED TO H. P. SMITH, ESQ. 
By H. L. Lona, Ese. 


LETTER I. 
PASSAGE OF THE SOMME AT THE FORD OF BLANQUETAQUE. 


To your suggestions, my dear Smith, I owe the pleasure I have derived 
from an excursion. to Cressy and Agincourt. I could have wished that the 
same kindly stars which conducted us in early life to explore the Plain of 
Marathon together had on this occasion combined our visits to the scenes of 
the glory of the Plantagenets. I should have rejoiced, too, in the guidance 
of a friend already acquainted with the localities, for our countrymen, who 
penetrate caro fret and cannot be supposed to have left unvisited two 
celebrated spots almost within sight of England, have not, as far as I 
could discover, published memoranda for the service of’ succeeding 
travellers; true it is that the elaborate work of Sir Harris Nicolas on 
Agincourt has left us nothing to desire in the way of a narrative of the 
campaign of Henry V. ; but the plan of the battle-field is erroneous, and 
we have no descriptive sketch of it, or of its approaches from any recent 
inspection. As far as Cressy is concerned, no English work, that I know 
of, has appeared on the subject. Froissart is the great authority for 
Edward’s Campaign, and those readers to whom his antique style and 
language may not be attractive, find him admirably “ done into English” 
by Johnes, whe has, with a peculiarly happy spirit, preserved in the trans- 
lation the quaint gossiping flow of the original. It would seem from 
Johnes’s own showing that the manuscripts of Froissart present consider- 
able diversities, and since his time M. Rigollot has published in the third 
volume of the “‘ Memoires de la Societé des Antiquaires de Picardie” 
various fragments of a MS. of Froissart’s which exists in the library of 
Amiens. From this work M. Louandre in his “ History of Abbeville and 
Ponthieu” has drawn copiously to illustrate his account of the Battle of 
Cressy. M. Bucher des Perthes, whom | had the pleasure of seeing at 
Abbeville, recommended me M. Louandre’s volumes as containing the 
best and most recent details of the action, and from his stores I shall not 
hesitate to borrow whenever I find any thing likely to prove of interest 
to you, and to illustrate the subject of my letter. é. 

The whole campaign of Edward from Cherbourg to the gates of Paris, 
and thence to Calais, would form an agreeable outline for a drive through 
France—his terrific march, , 

Amazement in the van with flight combined 

And sorrow’s faded form and solitude behind ! 
with its various scenes and events would be the main object of examina 
tion, while an abundance of collateral sources of interest would fill up any 
vacancies which might occur in the progress of tracing his steps. For 
ourselves, we confined our observations to Picardy, and approached the scene 
of action at the mouth of the Somme. 
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You remember how Edward, while Warwick and Harcourt advanced 
as far as St. Germain and St. Cloud, remained in the nunnery of Poissy 
until the middle of August, and celebrated there the feast of the Virgin, 
“sitting at table in his scarlet robes, without sleeves, trimmed with fur 
and ermine ;” and how his adversary, Philip, had quitted Paris, much to 
the sorrow and terror of its inhabitants, fixing his head-quarters at 
St. Denis, collected an army of imposing strength, and of unusual splen- 
dour, for three kings served under his banners. It soon became apparent 
that the English forces could no | maintain their position in the 
face of such formidable numbers, and Edward commenced a retreat to- 
wards Calais, which had the appearance almost of a flight, inspiring the 
French with an energy and activity wholly wanting before, and en- 
couraging them to an immediate pursuit of their enemy. But the march 
of Edward was impeded on reaching the Somme, the bridges were all 
either destroyed or in possession of well-fortified hostile forces, and 
Philip approached fully expecting to shut the English up between the 
river and the sea, and to starve them into wongltalitign, or fight them 
with every advantage on his own side. 

On the 23rd of August, 1346, we find the relative positions of the 
armies to have been thus. Philip was at Airaines, which the English 
had quitted so precipitately that the French on entering found meat on 
the spits, bread in the ovens, “et moult tables que les Anglais avaient 
laissées.”” Edward after ineffectually attempting to force a passage at 
Abbeville, had retired, “ moult pensif,” to Oisemont, and there, appa- 
rently not knowing by which way to proceed, proclaimed rewards and 
liberty to any one among his prisoners who would guide him to a ford by 
which he might pass the river with safety. A “varlet” of Mons, by 
name Gobin Agace, undertook to conduct him to a spot, . where 
“twice a day,” in the words of Froissart, “the river is passable for 
twelve men abreast, with water not higher than their knees, over a bottom 
hard with gravel and white stones.” The English king caught joyfully 
at\this information, and quitted Oisemont at midnight, in order to out- 
strip the enemy, and reach the river in time to avail himself of the proper 
state of the tide for effecting the passage. A chemin-de-travers extends 
from Oisement to St. Valery ; of this Edward seems to have availed him- 
self, and although the distance cannot be less than fourteen or fifteen 
miles, he reached the river at the desired spot at five o’clock in the morn- 

ing of the 24th of August. It was low-water, and the ford, perfectly 
menaree lay before him ; but upon the opposite bank was posted a 
orman baron, Godemar du Fay, with a force of some thousand men 
prepared to dispute the passage. No time was to be lost, for an hundred 
thousand men were close upon his rear, and Edward ordered his marshals 
with the best of his men-at-arms, to advance into the river, nor did the 
French wait until their enemy had gained dry ground, but rushing into 
the bed of the river, the combatants met and fought furiously in the 
water. The battle was, however, of brief duration, the English column 
reached the opposite bank, Godemar was totally defeated, wounded, put 
to flight, and pursued up to the gates of Abbeville. 
_ In the mean time, Philip, following previously from Oisemont, and 
ining his prey now fairly within his grasp, reached the south bank 
of the Somme, time enough to destroy some few unlucky strap ers of 
the English army, but too late to pursue it across the ford. tide 
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oneal Sepa Neal Acctn Roel esiia: nd 
his Memphian chivalry,” he could not have attemp passage. H 
i sé tout dolent” to Abbeville, and took up his quarters in the monas. 


St. 

i of » less than a mile from the ford of Blanque- 
ue, was defended @ garrison and a strong chateau, which now 
n’offre wi qu'une vaste butte de decombres entourée de quelques debris 

illes, et de fossés profonds.” The labours of the ish army, 
after effecting their passage of the Somme, and putting to flight the forces 
of Fay, were not entirely over. Noyelle, however, was soon taken, the 
village was burnt, and the castle would have shared its fate, had not its 
noble lady, Catharine d’Artois, Countess d’Aumale, found favour in the 
eyes of Edward. It was true that her daughter's husband and his 
father were in arms against him, serving under the standard of Philip, but 
the father (doomed to perish within a few hours on the field of Cressy !) 
was brother to Geoffroy d'Harcourt, Edward’s favourite marshal, and 
Catharine herself was daughter to his equally favourite adherent, Robert 
d’Artois, whom he had created Earl of Richmond; thus was she con- 
nected with two great men in Edward's service, who had both quitted 
that of the French monarch out of some pique or disgust, and who, how- 
ever valiant and faithful in their fealty to their adopted mastér, can be 
regarded as little better than traitors. Catharine, too, although con- 
strained to admit Philip’s garrison within the walls of her castle, partook 
of the general dislike, which all the French noblesse at that period enter- 
tained towards that monarch.. She threw herself at the feet of Edward, 
and by the intercession of Geoffroy d’ Harcourt, preserved her castle and 
her liberty. 

At Noyelle, the English army halted for the night, and Edward’s 

faith towards his guide, ‘ the varlet,” Gobin, is recorded so carefully 
the chroniclers, that it seems to have been a surprise to them that he 
to his promises. Gobin was presented with a hundred nobles of 

ld, a horse ‘* pour se sauver,” his freedom being granted together with 
that of his companions. 

Thus it was that the English monarch owed his preservation and that 
of his army to the happy accident of finding among his humble prisoners 
a ‘varlet,” who, acting the part of the mouse in the fable of the lion 
caught in the toils, was enabled to point out the means by which the 
great enemy of his country could conquer an apparently insuperable 
obstacle, and extricate himself from his embarrassments. It was re- 
served for our own days to witness the converse of this remarkable cir- 
cumstance, when a French sovereign was indebted to English prisoners 
for his passage across an adverse river. I allude to a at Givet, 
on the Meuse ; and the anecdote is too curious and too little known, to 
require an apology for introducing it here as a parallel to the above. 
I am indebted to a friend for extracting it from the ‘ Guide Pittoresque 
du Voyageur en France (Paris, 1834).”’ 

“ Oncommunique des deux Givets par un beau pont en pierre, dont 
la construction décréetée par l’empereur en 1810 fut achevée en 1816. 
Voici & quelle occasion Napoléon ordonna cette construction, l’empereur 
revenant de Ja Belgique arriva 4 Givet par un temps affreux ; la Meuse, 
grossie par de longues pluies, avoit rompu et emporté le pont de bois 
qui existait depuis longtemps et tombait de vétusté. Ce contretemps 
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contraria ‘empereur qui avait hate d’arriver 4 Paris; le pass 
par bateau était extrémement dangereux, aucun batelier ne voulut 
tenter : t l’empereur se souvint qu'il y avait a Givet un de 
isonniers Anglais; il ordonna qu’on en fit venir quelques uns devant 
Siirariakel. cools: ih‘ dempenida’ lowe inila-toal te bilité de passer la 
ell arangeaar elie ie ass sondtet suid a 
ique presentant quelques dan était ce t ible, et 
Srirent leurs services, l'empereur cncheiels vingt; et, o confiance 
en leur habilité, parvint heureusement a l'autre rive. vingt Anglais 
regurent avec la liberté, un habillement complet et une récompense 
suniaire. A son retour 4 Paris Napoléon ordonna la construction du 
na pont qui lie aujourd’hui les deux parties de la ville.” 

I considered the ford of Blanquetaque P wneare of quite sufficient 

interest to invite us to its examination, and accordingly we quitted the 
post.road at Nouvion, and taking a sandy track over an open un- 
ating country, we drove to Noyelle, and thence by a little road bear- 
ing the magnificent appellation of Chemin des Valois, and connecting 
the eastern end of the village with the bank where the ford begins, we 
reached Blanquetaque. The wide bed of the Somme, a mile and a half 
in breadth, and enlarging towards its mouth, where the towns of 
St. Valery and Le Crotoy confront each other, seemed at first sight an 
awful place for the existence of a ford of any description. We arranged 
to arrive there at low water, but the wet sands as we approached them 
did not present any other appearance than that of water, giving a most 
— ss ay to such extensive shoals through which an army would 
ve to . But its dangers disappeared upon examination ; the sands 
are perfectly solid and safe, and the current of the Somme occupies but 
@ very narrow space, and is not above a foot and a half in depth; a 
very civil person employed on the spot asa dowanier, explained to us the 
usual track adopted by any vehicles traversing the river, but at the same 
time intimated that he was in the habit of walking almost everywhere— 
even direct to St. Valery itself. 

It is not improbable that in the days of Edward, there might have been 
far greater hazard attending the, passage ; the continual drift of sand all 
along this coast must have had no inconsiderable effect in the embouchure 
of the Somme, and, moreover, a portion of its waters have been diverted 
from their course to form the canal on the south side of the river between 
Abbeville and St. Valery. The name of Blanquetaque is nothing more 
than the Picard pronounciation of Blanche tache, or ‘ white spot.” 
From this circumstance, and from the words of Froissart quoted above, 
expected to find in the bed of the river, ‘gravel and white stones.” 
It was, however, one waste of common sea sand, such as one gallops over 
on the Sussex coast, between Worthing and Littlehampton. The name 
is properly given, and well derived from another circumstance. It is well 
known to all such as attend in the least to the geological features of this 
part of France, that the chalk hereabouts, sinkmg under the tertiary for- 
mations, forms the lip of a basin of which we are supposed to have the 
western margin in Hampshire. It is exactly at Blanquetaque that the 
chalk unites with the superior strata, and exhibits itself for a moment 
before its disappearance under them in a little cliff formed by the action 
of the waves at high water. ‘This little cliff, or bank, is the “ Blanche- 
tache,” which, serving as a landmark, guides the traveller across the 
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ford in 9 Seer ree tontnes ne. This chalk is of the soft 
or free sort, and has this peculiarity, that it appears shivered into smal] 
cubiform pieces. . It is possible that in its direction southwards under the 
bed of the river, it may have momen sents > ERATE and consolidating 
the sand, forming a sort of natural barrage, which may be the remote 
eause of the existence of the ford. | 

It is not, by-the-bye, without some risk of excommunication that | 
have natural causes to account for the ford at Blanquetaque, 
The monkish mythology of Picardy assures us of its enjoying a very 
different, and far more sublime ongin. The town of St. V: bore 
anciently another appellation, and owes its present name to its famous 
eponymous saint, great apostolic hero of Ponthieu, and it is to hig 
miraculous powers that the ford of the Somme is to be ascribed, the “‘ gué, 
que le corps de St. Valery franchit en 981, n’etant pas connu alors on 
fut persuadé que les eaux an fleuve se separarent par miracle pour laisser 
passer cette precieuse relique.” Butafter all, the claim of St. Valery, 
dead or living, to the merit of being the first of mortals who crossed the 
estuary of the Somme is not altogether undisputed. ‘After this, the 
King of England marched towards Pountife, upon Bartholomew’s day, 
and came to the water of Some, where the French king had laid 500 
men-at-arms, and 3000 footmen, purposing to have kept and stopped 
our p » but thanks be to God, e K. of England and his host 
entered the same water of Some, where never man passed before, 
without loss of any of our men,” &c. So says Northburgh, the king's 
confessor, and campanion in the campaign, in a letter dated from Calais. 
Northburgh’s testimony, as he afterwards became a bishop, must be en- 
titled to implicit credit, but we will leave the saint and the bishop to 
settle their own differences. 

We could not look upon the distant towers of St. Valery, without 
reflecting upon the other event in English history, more mighty than 
Edward's adventure, which has distinguished the mouth of the Somme. 
From St. Valery, Duke William’s expedition set forth to overthrow the 
Saxon dynasty in England, and commence an era for us from which we 
seem to begin to date as a nation. A note in Thierry’s “ History 
of the Norman Conquest,” defeats all claim of St. Valery-en-Caux 
to dispute the honour of witnessing the departure of the Normans.* 
The Conqueror little thought that within the lapse of three centuries, his 
descendant and successor on the throne of England would be leading an 
army of Saxon yeomen into Normandy and Picardy, to requite at Cressy 
the debt of blood contracted on the fatal field of Hastings. 

Not to lose sight of Edward, I must remark that, after passing the 
night at Noyelle, he proceeded on his way the following morning, 


* “Some respectable savans have considered that the place to which William’s 
fleet was thus driven, was Valery-en-Caux, and not Valery-sur-Somme, situated 
beyond the limits of Normandy; but the manuscript recently discovered at 
Brussels sets all doubt on the point at rest :-— 

* Tuque, velis nolis, tandem tua litora linquens, 
avigium vertis litus ad alterius. 
Portus ab antiquis Vimaci fertur haberi, 
Que vallat portum Somana nomen aque. 
De super est castrum quoddam Sancti Walarici, 

Hic tibi longa fuit difficilisque mora.’ ” . 

Widon.—Carmen de Hastinge pralio, Chroniques Anglo-Normandes, iii. 3. 
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August 25, adopting the same order of march he had em in Nor- 
y- His army broke into thse’ diva, endl" While ao ‘ooneniah 
t and left of him carried havoc to the gates of Abbeville and St. 
jer on one side, and to Le Crotoy and Rue on the other, he himself, 
with the main body, took the road to Cressy. When he ascended the 


‘hills, ae gently sloping decline to the waters of the Somme, he would 


have had before him, at the distance of four or five miles, the dark out- 


Jine of the forest of Cressy, bounding his horizon to the north; and 


although a “chemin vert” led directly thro it to the town of Cressy, 
and neither the season nor the soil were likely to have rendered the road 
difficult, yet it is generally asserted by the French authors that he 
avoided a passage h the wood, and making a circuit to the right, by 
of Titre, and La Motte Valeux, fell into the main-road, leading from 
Abbeville to St. Omer at Canchy; then, quitting it almost immediately, 
he turned to the left by way of Marcheville to Cressy. I own, I can find 
no sufficient proof for this apparently needless circuit; but, however, it 
may have been, the sun of the 25th of August went down, leaving 
Edward with his re-assembled army admirably posted on the heights 
above Cressy, and his adversary, Philip, feasting with his royal and 
noble chiefs at. Abbeville. The French monarch had remained inactive 
during the whole day, out of respect to St. Denis, whose féte it was. After 
the supper, the last convivial repast to the greater portion of his guests, 
he is recorded to have given them some counsel, which, had they followed 
it, might have stood them in good service on the following day : “ Qu'ils 
Soom l'un a Vautre amis, et courtois sans envie, sans haine et sans 
orgueil.” 
"Hereafter, * from the month of September next, when it is expected that 
the railway to Paris will be opened as far as Etaples, the localities of 
Blanquetaque will become sufficiently discernible to all travellers ap- 
aching Paris by that route, for at the identical spot where this famous 
ord is found, the railway, running in a course nearly due south from 
Rue, comes upon the bank of the Somme, and then an Amn a gentle in- 
clination eastward, ascends the valley of that river as far as Amiens. 
The dreary bed of the river, the scene of Edward’s hazardous exploit, 


will be easily surveyed from the right windows of the carriages whenever 


the trains happen to be passing at the moment of low-water, but when 


_ the tide is up and a south-westerly gale brings the waves close up to the 


side of the railway, it will appear almost incredible that human bein 

could ever have walked across such an expanse of raging water. As the 
travellers proceed along the valley they will continue along the line of 
Godemar du Fay’s flight towards Abbeville, and will observe from the 
left windows the agreeable lawny slopes crowned with beech-wood, where 
he is stated to have rallied some of fis forces, and for a few minutes to 


. have attempted ineffectually to renew the combat. This Norman baron 


has been suspected of treachery, but Chateaubriand, in his “ Etudes 
Historiques,” has vindicated him from the reproach. He has also been 
accused of retiring from his post “ sans coup férir, comme le pretendent 
4 tort des auteurs qui oublient qu’il etait Francais.” The Norman family 
of Fay appears to have had a branch established in England, for I ob- 





* It is hardly necessary to say that the entire line of railway from Boulogne 
to Paris is now open to the public. 
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serve some individuals of the name recorded as holding certain estates 
and manors in Surrey during the reign of Henry ITT. 

The excavations attending the foundation of a small bridge over which 
the railway passes immediately on leaving Blanquetaque, brought to 
light some thirty or forty skeletons. All of them were the remains of 
men who had perished in the vigour AP ae this was clearly dis- 
coverable from the perfect state of the , and the natural and only 
inference is that they all fell together in battle. It is highly probable 
they were some of the victims of Godemar's defeat. There are, how- 
ever two or three tumuli visible on the hill close by, and in one of them 
the singular interment was discovered of a great many human skulls, 
separated from their trunks, and arranged together in a sort of cone. 
All this gives evidence that Blanquetaque must have been the scene of 
battles before the days of Edward—virere fortes ante Agamemnona., 
Even the legend of St. Valery himself, claiming the establishment of 
the ford, expressly for the convenience of his own sacred exuviz, will not 
destroy the presumption that these Celtic interments, and the ancient 
“chemin vert” leading to the river, indicate that a knowledge of the 
ford existed in very remote times, although perhaps rarely used, and 
accompanied by greater danger. 

We drove along an excellent departmental road from Blanquetaque to 
Abbeville, and passed some ‘ryt! country. The valley first exchanges 
its wide sandy aspect, as the bed of a tide river, for green meadows, and 
then for wooded marshy fields, among which is seated thé antique city 
of Abbeville. Here we remained for the night, at the well-known Hétel 


de l'Europe. 











DISTINGUISHED AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


“This chair shall be my state, this dagger my sceptre, and this cushion my 
crown.”—KinG Henry IV., Part I. 


THe decadence of the British drama has not prevented — perhaps, 
indeed, it has been the cause of—a tendency towards theatrical exhibitions 
by those who are not professional in their endeavour to “hold the mirror 
up to nature” and amuse the public. 

The recent example of a number of literary men, who have devoted 
much time and personal exertion in the cause of ‘their less-fortunate 
brethren,—to say nothing of a host of “ Histrionics,” “* Shakspearians,” 
and others, whose object was simply self-gratification,—has not been 
without imitation, abd that too, we are assured by a highly competent 
authority (Mr. Sm—th, a clerk in the H—me Off—ce), in a very high 
quarter. In a word, the rage for private theatricals has invaded the 

v—rnm—ntal departments, and the m—n—-sters themselves (aided 
by few friends) have resolved upon laying claim to the hitherto-ex- 

ive title of “ Distinguished Amateurs.” Rehearsals have for some 
time been going on, and we are enabled to state (through the kindness 
of Mr. Sm—th), that a public performance will shortly take place. 

When it is generally known that the object of this performance is for 
the Extinction or THE Nationa Dest, it is impossible to suppose 
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that the efforts of the m—n—-sters will not be rewarded by the presence 
of a very crowded audience. rae, 
, When the C—b—net Council had finally decided upon. the question, 
that. it was desirable they should make an exhibition of themselves,—at 
3 cheaper rate than within the walls of W—stm—nster Palace,—the 
next point to be considered was, what pieces should be performed. As 
the servants of a Q—een,—independently of the higher claims of the 
eriod,—the distinguished amateurs gave the preference, as a matter of 
course, to the Elizabethan age; but which dramatist to select for the 
play itself, became the cause of some difference,—almost of schism. 
Some, and these were the more active-minded members, who knew how 
to combine the fp with the poetical, were for a play of Shakspeare ; 
others, of a crabbed turn of disposition and disposed rather towards forms 
than essentials (red tapists, in fact), stood out for Ben Jonson; while 
one or two, who deli in mad or dreamy impossibilities, were loud in 
their advocacy of Marlow, Massinger, or ‘“ Beaumont and Fletcher,” 
those dramatic ‘‘ double cherries on one stalk,” whose literary union has 
no parallel, save in the sacro-lyrical penanne of Sternhold and Hop- 
kins. The partisans of Shakspeare the wider range, those of the 
other dramatists the more peculiar. 

But the difficulty which the supporters of Shakspeare met with was, 
that of adapting themselves to the amazing variety of characters in his 
plays, all of which demanded the exercise of first-rate ability—a thing 
not often found in C—b—nets, even when composed of “ all the talents, 
Had they been at liberty to pick and choose, to dove-tail one part with 
another, in short, to ee a hash of the drama, as they do of p—l—tics, 
the affair might easily have been arranged. Earl Gr—y could then have 
enacted 7imon, and have hated mankind at leisure, or personating 
Cicero (in “ Julius Cesar”), have most naturally represented the man who 
would 


6 


never follow any thing 
That other men begin.” 

Sir John H—bh—se could have appeared to advantage as Sir Toby 
Belch, and “ drank healths as long as there was a passage in his throat ;” 
Lord. P—Im—rston might have shone forth as Parolles, against whose 
door“ disgraces have of late knocked too often ;” Mr. M—c—lay might 
have played Henry the Sixth, and been buried in Windsor Castle, as 
well as have dated his letters from thence; and little Lord J—hn himself 
might have had the run of all the first business, from Hamlet to Shylock, 
or, from Falstaff to Touchstone, as suited his tragic or comic propensities, 
for the time being. 

, But this amalgamation being unsuitable, as far as the drama is con- 
cerned, the selection of ports at. will was over-ruled, and the plays of 
tl authors. whom we have already named were examined: Marlow’s 
“Faust,” though it contains some strong language, and one or two good 
situations, was rejected because there were so many candidates anxious to 
play the devil, as they undoubtedly would have done with the part of 
Senstepaen no less than they do with Free Tr—de, the Ch—rch, 
and the Nav—g—tion L—ws! Massinger came next, but ‘‘A New 
Way to pay Old Debts” was set aside, in spite of the strenuous efforts of 
Sir Charles W—d to monopolise the character of Sir Giles Overreach, 
to which he laid claim as the exclusive property, from time immemorial, 
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of the Ch—ne—llor of the Exch—q—r. Beaumont and Fletcher fared 
no better, notwithstanding that “The Noble Kinsmen” and “ The 
Elder Brother,” offered conditions which were absolutely realised in the 
C—b—net. The distinguished amateurs had, therefore, no help for it 
but to fall back on surly old Ben, and, once more following a good ex- 
ample, made choice of “ Every Man in his Humour.” There was a great 
advantage in this, for the play had already been made popular, and popu- 
larity was too valuable a thing for m—n—sters to neglect. The com- 
modity is, indeed, as liable to taint as mackarel at Midsummer—as pe- 
rishable as a poppy when plucked. 

The eyes of the public have of late been directed with more than 
usual anxiety tow the councils in D—wn—g-street ; the frequency 
of these réunions has led the world to suppose that m—n—sters have been 
engaged, if not in restoring dynasties, and propping up thrones that had 
toppled down, at least in devising plans for keepin land quiet, for 
satisfying the Chartists, for making “ finality” infinite, and such other 
impossible feats of statesmanship ; but the real fact is, that they were 
wholly and solely engrossed by rehearsals. 

Every one whe has had occasion to accompany a deputation to the 
H—me Office (and the difficulty would be to find a person who had not 
perilled his peace of mind by such an act), must remember the room in 
which Sir George Gr—y sits, with its double doors, well-baised to deaden 
sound, and its screen of many folds, as serviceable as that of Joseph 
Surface. In this room the rehearsals took place, but before we speak of 
them we must describe the cast of the play, and touch upon a few of the 
incidents belonging to that undertaking. 

The promoters of the scheme, a select few of the C—b—net, first of all 
took counsel together. These were, the First L—rd of the Tr—sury, the 
three S—cret—ries of St—te, and the Chief C—mm—ss—ner of W—ds 
and For—sts. Doubtful of their own ability to accomplish any thing 
unaided, and depending more upon the generous assistance of their 
enemies than on their own resources, it was proposed, before the play 
was read, to beat up for recruits. Lord J—hn R—ss—ll suggested that Sir 
R—b—rt P—1 would prove a valuable ally ; who, he asked, could play 
the part of Brainworm, who carries himself successfully through three 
disguises better than he? The versatility of the ex-pr—mier was fully 
admitted, but another noble lord was free to confess, than in transmigra- 
tory qualities, whether of mind or body, he could see no one equal to 
Lord Brough—m. His lordship, he said, was not only capable of under- 
taking any given number of parts, but possessed the faculty of being 
ready for them at a moment’s notice; he was very quick of study and his 
memory was remarkably retentive of other people’s words. To this Lord 
P—lm—rston replied, he should have had no objection to Lord 
Brough—m’s joining the company if the play selected had been the 
“ Tempest,” he might then have doubled the parts of Trinculo and 
Caliban, and have used “his forward voice to speak well of his friends, 
his backward voice to utter foul speeches and to detract,” but as the case 
now stood, he owned that he felt more inclined to give his suffrage in 
favour of Sir Robert P—I, as the best representative of a character like 
Brainworm, who made a point of deceiving his own friends. After some 
further discussion, Lord Pasheasngebeen's opinion prevailed, and it was 
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decided that the of the intriguing serving-man should be confided to 

the hon. bee he T—mw—rth, and as a set-off for his rejection, that 

Lord Brough—m should have a part in a farce, or—provided a 
ime were possible, that he should play harlequin. 

The next part named was Captain Bobadil, and four out of the five 

nt declared that it was a toss-up which was best adapted for it, Mr. 
Gast bre or Mr. Ch—sh—Im Anst—y, but as those hon. m—mb—rs 
belonged sae to their own clique, had no weight with the public, and 
were not in the slightest de calculated to draw, they were turned 
down as ger as they had been brought forward. Somebody next 
suggested Mr 
ions also were negatived, the first, because he had not yet died 
on the floor of the House of C—mm—ns, as he promised, the last 
because he had anticipated Bobadil’s beating at the Limerick tea-party. 
Mr. F—rg—s O’C—nn—yr’s name was put forward for a moment but 
immediately withdrawn, the proposer apologising in a very contrite tone 
for venturing to think that the herd of Kennington could sustain even 
Bobadil’s character for more than five minutes. 

We have said that four out of five concurred in the first proposition 
respecting that part ; the dissentient was Lord P—Im—rston. The fact 
was, he was desirous of playing it himself, and when he begged to remind 
his colleagues of certain passages in his d—pl—matic career, notamment, 
his correspondence with the M—n—ster for F—reign Affairs, in Gr—ce, 
and more recently the boldness of his onslaught upon the Conde de 
M—rasol, he entertained little doubt “ by the heart of valour in him,” 
that the committee would at once consent to cast him for the bouncing 
captain. His lordship’s arguments prevailed the moment he had stated 
his case, the only wonder of the committee being their own singular for- 
getfulness of his qualifications. 

Downright came next on the tapis, but here not the slightest difficulty 
arose. As to any Wh—g playing the part with the slightest chance of 
success, that was instinctively felt to be an absurdity, and on Lord 
Mr—p—th’s proposing his colleague for the West R—ding, was agreed 
to by acclamation, and Mr. C—bd—n was at once nominated. 

Lord J—hn R—ss—ll was very desirous of knowing if Taz D—xe 
could not be enlisted in the service; it would be a decided help to them, 
for his name was a tower of strength. But for the decision at which 
the committee had just arrived (and he admitted that he had given it his 
full concurrence), he should certainly have proposed the noble and gallant 
C—mm—nder-in-Ch—f. No one was more plain-spoken than he, no 
one had made—if he might be allowed the expression—a better use of 
his mauleys,—he spoke figuratively, the committee knew what he meant, 
—had more soundly thrashed his enemies; there was only one objection, 
if was a question with him (Lord J—hn) whether the D—ke would con- 
sent to serve—he meant, to play—with the Honourable Member for the 
W—st R—ding; if the Qu—n commanded it, of course he would per- 
form, as an act of duty, but he doubted whether her m—jesty would so 
far exercise her undoubted prerogative, and, therefore, under all the cir- 
cumstances, he begged to withdraw the D—ke’s name. 

The committee then resumed, and the cast of Kitely came under dis- 
cussion. As far as the abstract impersonation of jealousy went, said Lord 


. John O’C—nn—ll or Mr. Sm—th O’Bri—n ; but their 
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P—Im—rston, it would be the easiest thing in the world, both in the 
C—b—net and out of it, to choose an representative. There 
was Mr, D’ler—li, for instance, who was jealous of every body, and par- 
ticularly of men in office; there was his Right Honourable Friend the 
P.—ym—ster-Gen—ral of the F—rces, whose jealousy of disposition 
since he had lost his seat for Ed—nb—rgh had, he was credibly informed, 
been vastly went the committee would, perhaps, think this was 
impossible, but he assured them he believed it to be the fact ; then, again, 
there was Lord Br—gham, who was jealous, not only of the noble 1—rd 
who sat on the W—Is—ck, but even of the W—Is—ck itself for being 
sat upon by any one but he ; he need not multiply instances, unfortunately 
were only too rife, and, therefore, without going any further, he 
would at once state the name of the individual whom he looked upon as 
best qualified to undertake the arduous part of Kitely. That individual 
had given eo many striking proofs of his —— of temper (and no man 
had experienced their effects more keenly than he),—his jealousy was so 
readily aroused,—its direction was so purposeless,—it was so manifest] 
the consequence of a pride that nothing could tame, which looked wit 
an eye of suspicion on all—men, women, and children—who came within 
his vortex ; he was, in short, at once so violent in his anger, and so hasty in 
his doubts, that he (Lord P——-) could not conceive, if you searched both 
Houses of P—rl—ment through (and the task would not be a pleasant 
one), that an apter representative could be found than his noble friend the 
S—er—t—ry for the C—l—nies. He, therefore, begged to propose the 
health,—he ed pardon, he forgot, it was not a C—b—net dinner,— 
that the part o itely be entrusted to EarlGr—y. The noble lord thus 
named, rose hastily, and after a few bitter sarcasms on those who, he 
said, were always in hot water, from one end of Europe to the other,— 
he would not be more specific, but Lord P—lm—rston knew whom he 
meant,—to the surprise of every one at once consented to play the 
art. 
. Kitely’s attendant and confidant, Cash, was soon disposed of, there 
being not a dissentient voice when Lord M—rp—th proposed that the part 


should be given to Mr. George H—ds—n. 

His lordship's own turn came next ; in consideration of his poetical turn 
of mind, there were points about Master Matthew and Master Stephen 
which would have suited him, but when the committee considered that the 
part of a Yorkshireman and a “country gull” were things incompatible, 
and that his lordship’s experience of London (notwithstanding the city 
commissioners) equally disqualified him from representing the ‘town 
gull ;” they decided upon allotting him the part of Wellbred ; his fitness 
for which was beyond all doubt. 

Justice Clement is a character who, in his judicial capacity, gives uni- 
versal satisfaction ; the Lord Ch—nc—llor was at once set down for the 
part. 
The reasons of the committee did not reach the ear of Mr. Sm—th 
(though it was glued to a crevice) in fixing upon the man who should do 
justice to Cob. As the reader knows, he is a water-bearer,—but his affinity 
with water ends there. The yokes were therefore placed on the shoulders 
of Sir J—hn C—m H—bh—se. Experience of men and manners, com- 
bined with a certain degree of Lonhommie, characterises Old Knowell ; 
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there.is no more respectable pére de famille, and the Pr—side-nt of the 

. l was accordingly set down. for it. , 

Had Lord N—rm—nby been in England, he would undoubtedly have 
been cast for the gay gallant, young Knowell, the. man of wit 
and ure about town, but in his absence no better substitute could be 

und than Lord Cl—nr—c—rde. As the fact of a letter being delivered 
tothe wrong person forms a main incident in connexion with young 
Knowell, it was not thought inappropriate to associate the P—stm—ster 
Gen—ral with the part. 

. Formal, one versed in rules, laws, precedents, and enactments, was 
made over to the Sp—k—r of the H—se of C—mm—ns! one or two 
wished to have seen Mr. C. Wy—n in the but it was objected that 
his yoice was against him, and he was withdrawn. 

There now only remained the parts of Master Stephen and Master 
Matthew unappropriated ; but to fill them adequately was no easy task. 
If,mere folly had been the only thing required, a single haul of the 
m--n—st—rial net would have Sect ta miraculous draught of fools 
from.either H—se. But this was not all. Master Matthew is a poetaster 
and given to melancholy, and Master Stephen a copyist of every man’s 
absurdity. ‘To find a mere poetaster is, God knows, an easy matter in 
these days, and there is enough stirring just now to make any one melan- 
choly who has a tendency that way ; to discover an imitator, where so 
few are original, is, moreover, no very difficult undertaking, the delicate 
pe of the business was to put the cap on the head without the wearer 

ing conscious how well it fitted him. There were names without end 
of those who, like Cinna, had written bad verses. 'The Pr—m—r him- 
self was a notable example, and they abounded on the Opp—s—tion 
benches. A host of disappointed candidates for office,;—ambitious 
m-+—mb—rs who could never catch the Sp—k—r’s eye, or were invariably 
coughed down,—might put in claims on the score of melancholy ; and 
asto absurdity, whether it was advocated by Dr—mm—nd, or M—ntz, 
or, S—bth—rp, the result would have been the same. As the characters 
run in couples,—as it were,—the Pr—m—r proposed that they should be 
represented by the joint-s—cr—t—ries of the Tr—s—ry, or better 
still by the Att—r—ney and S—l—c—tor-G—n-—r—l, for as they were 
in the habit of pleading the causes, and identifying themselves with the 
habits of fools, as well as knaves, it could be no hardship for them to hold 
the briefs of Master Matthew and Master Stephen, and these réles were 
accordingly assigned them. 

caste was now complete except the ladies, but as in all amateur 
rmances they are the last to be thought of, and women generally 
ing, as Lord Duberly says, “ cuterer than men” and readier to assume 
a part for the nonce, this caused no disquietude. It was settled, if there 
should, after all, be any difficulty on this head, that the parts of Dame 
Kitely and Sister Bridget should be offered to the editors of two well- 
known newspapers, and that Mrs. Cuffey should be requested to play the 
part of Cob’s Wife. 

These preliminaries settled, a circular was sent round to all the per- 
formers, and as it was dated from the Tr—s—ry, and intimated that 
“business of importance” required the presence of the individual named 
in it,—there was a full rts ma the play was read, and every one 
July,—vou, LXXXIII. NO. CCCXXXI. 2c 
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entered with alacrity on the enterprise. Some little squabbling of course 
took place, such foes are unavoidable on all boards, public and private, 
on the stage as well as in the C—b—net, but as it chiefly arose from the 
laudable desire of every actor to play more than was set down to him, it 
was wisely left to time to convince each n that if he limited himself 
to his own part, he would find that it sufficiently taxed his energies. 

_ It is the fashion in some quarters, where dramatic novelties are the 
theme, to prelude the actual representation by an account of the manner 
in which the rehearsals go off. This method is, we conceive, scarcely 
fair to the actors who, for the most part, lack the stimulus which is to 

ive life to their performances until the very moment of projection. Mr, 

m—th, influenced by what he saw through the chink of an unguarded 
door, has reported very favourably on the whole. He says that Lord 
P—lm—rston’s manner when he described “ the leaguer of Strigonium” 
(with Acre possibly in his mind’s eye), and ‘‘the siege of what-d’ye- 
call-’um” (peradventure one of the detached forts near Paris), was in the 
highest degree diverting. He fully proved himself a judge of “a 
Toledo,” by his appreciation of Spanish temper ; and in the matter of 
the stoccata, all he required was to be held back from doing mischief. 
If there was any fault in his lordship’s performance, says Mr. Sm—th, 
it was in the way in which he took the cudgelling ; it did not sit eusily 
os him—he lacked that crest-fallen, abject appearance with which the 
clever artist contrasts his former braggadocio. Mr. Sm—th thinks, 
however (when he takes away his eye from the chink and casts it round 
the political horizon), that before the night of performance, further ex- 
pone may assist Lord P—lm—rston to a better understanding of this 
eature of Captain Bodadil’s character. 

Sir Robert P—l’s Brainworm is reported to be inimitable ;—the man- 
ner in which he takes in old and young, gentle and simple, are perfect 
transcripts of life ; when he passes off his ‘‘ provant rapier” as a genuine 
blade, Me. Sm—th says it forcibly reminds him of Free Tr—de ; and 
when he levies a toll alike upon rich and poor, he cannot for the life of 
him divest himself of Sir Robert’s introduction of the Inc—me T—x. 

But we must adhere to the principle we have ourselves laid down, that 
to anticipate these clever performances is unfair ;—let the public judge 
of their merit when they come before them, which will, we understand, 
be very shortly, on one of the off-nights of the H—se of C—mm—ns, 
and within the walls of St. Stephen’s Theatre. 

We forgot to say that es of a farce, there will be a monopolylogue 
by Lord Br—gham, in a variety of languages—those of the several 
countries of which he is a citizen, which will be interspersed with tumbling 
and rope-dancing. Stage manager, Lord J—hn R—ssell. N. B.—No 
orders admitted, the public press excepted; and no money returned. 

Vivat Regina. 
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IRELAND AND THE REPEAL OF THE UNION. 


Tae union of Britain and Ireland into one kingdom was effected 
with the view to consolidate the interests of all parts of the British Empire, 
snd more especially to prevent as much as possible such di exhi- 
bitions as occurred subsequent to the French revolution of 1792, when 
one portion of the country was seen combatting against another, with the 
assistance of foreign bayonets. This great and important measure held 
out promises to all well-regulated minds, that the discontent, disunion, and 
strife which had so long distracted Ireland and perverted her best energies, 
would cease to operate; and hopes were generally entertained, more 
especially in this country, that the educated of all classes in Ireland would 

ite their efforts and influence to promote the welfare of their common 
Sten, and extinguish civil and religious animosity from among their 


oo soa 
. om were hopes so justly entertained, destined to be more sadly 
+ to We will say nothing about Catholic Emancipation, because it 
been generally understood while negotiating the union, that in the 
event of its taking place, the Catholics might look forward to the removal 
of all their disabilities. This last great measure of concession failed, how- 
ever, as totally as any previous one, in effecting the desired purposes of 
conciliation and orderly co-operation between the two countries. As 
Ireland was when divided among several independent chieftains, when 
one ef those native princes solicited Agricola to invade his country, as 
Ireland was under Dermot, King of Leinster, who in a similar manner 
sought the assistance of England so also was Ireland receiving aid from 
the Scots under Bruce's brother, Edward, from the Spaniards under 
D’Aguilar, from the French under La Hoche, or soliciting it in the 
times of Lamartine. The same spirit of turbulence, discontent, bigotry, 
love of change, and of strife that are superadded to many fine qualities, 
were as manifest in the times when O’Ruarc’s wife was abducted, and 
‘O'Connor was at the head of a confederacy of native princes, as when the 
country wasover-run by an association of Whiteboys and Oakboys, Steel- 
s, Rockites, or united Irishmen, associations which instead of being 
animated with pure patriotic zeal, were frequently nothing better than 
bands of lawless depredators ; or as when O’Connell was at the head of a 
confederacy of anti-unionists or repealers, who instead of fighting a 
common battle were separated into two hostile camps of moral and physi- 
eal force men. 

The secret of these national peculiarities it is therefore evident is not 
té be sought for in the political state of the country. They are attributes 
common to individuals who in their aggregate impress their tone upon 
the national character. These attributes are as manifest with the same 
class of Irish when they are in England or America, as when ne are in 
their own country. They have made themselves prominent at all times, 
and under all circumstances, and will still continue to do so ; till education 
and social progress shall have brought about great changes, or till a race 

ed of as much valour and greater wisdom shall have taught them 
precept and example, that industry and discipline are essential to indi- 
vidual welfare, and national prosperity. The science of ethnology unfolds 
2c2 
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the history of such a state of things in which politics and even religion 
only play a secondary When the Milesian has no intellect or moral 
cause for. strife, when there is no'political or religious opposition, no inter- 
national jealousy of races or of labour, no faction or feud, he will fight for 
diversion’s sake. As Byron said was his individual case with regen to the 
affections, so the Milesian may say of strife—it is a matter of necessi 
with him. The consideration of this peculiar mental and physical consti- 
tution of the Irishman, and the organic laws upon which this depends, is 
too much neglected in legislation, yet there never was a period in the 
history of the world, in which a true knowl of human nature was so 
indispensable as it is at the present day. The grand and fundamental 
idea of all modern changes is the natural equality of men. That all 
men are brothers of the same blood, their discrepancies more apparent than 
real, and even where real the result of accident, and consequently, remo- 
vable by change of circumstances. This is the theory on which nearly 
or remotely, rest all modern schemes of social improvement. Yet never 
was there a greater error or one more readily confuted by an appeal to 
facts. All history and all.-human experience ie been teaching for ages 
lessons which speak not of human equality and unity, but of great and 
permanent diversities among mankind. The adaptability of any two races 
of men for precisely the same progress is nowhere the same. The striking 
national contrasts depicted by Tacitus or still less so those represented in 
the more ancient pages of Herodotus are, it is true, nowhere to be found 
in the present day, but others are no less prominent or obvious to those 
who will philosophically combine their study with that of the existing 
social and political condition of any given country or state. Let the 
leading facts in the history of any country where barbarism once reigned 
and was succeeded by civilisation, be passed before the mind, and the 
result will attest that that civilisation came from without. In the days 
of the Romans the inhabitants of this country were barbarians. Rome 
poured into Britain not merely her warriors, but also her commerce, her 
arts, her science, her learning ; and her best as well as her worst blood 
mingled with that of the vanquished natives during the long period of 
400 years. The invasion by the Normans, in like manner, introduced 
into these realms not only a large portion of the highest chivalry of 
Europe, but also a large portion of its highest intellect. 

Granting to Ireland its absurd claim to a civilisation almost co-eval 
with the Deluge—a claim that is far more illustrative of the poetry of 
its patriotism than of its sober wisdom—certain it is, although we know 
not by what melancholy reverses of fortune this once flourishing state of 
things was overturned, that when the light of undoubted historic truth 
first begins to dawn on that island, we find its inhabitants involved in a 
barbarity fully as rude as that of their British or Gaulish neighbours, 
and equally certain it is that with the exception of what it was indebted 
for to certain holy and learned men, who visited the country at a very 
early period, that Ireland is mainly indebted for its progress in civilisation 
to its connexion with England. As certainly, also, as the German race 
will gain the ascendency over the Polish and Tzech races, so the Anglo- 
Saxon element will, by its superior capabilities, obtain power and pre- 
eminence over the Celtic and Milesian. This is not a question of politi- 
cal passions and differences ; it is a simple result of the action of the 
‘natural laws against which it is vain for man to cayvil or to oppose him- 
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self—it is manifest in the comparison between any two counties in Ire- 
land, where the different elements predominate ; and it will be still more 
manifest with the progress of events, which will be historical to our 


“Situate on the western shores of England and Scotland,” says Mr. 
R. M. Martin, in his able work “ Ireland before and after the Union with 
Great Britain,” “lreland in ceasing to be incorporated with Great Bri- 
tain, must inevitably become her foe, and be re-conquered.” This is 
the phical part of the argument, or the necessity of position super- 

to those peculiarities of race and disposition, which are so 
sadly pres to industry, enterprise, order, or steadiness. ‘‘ There can 
be no doubt,” continues Mr. Martin, “that Great Britain could exist or 
flourish independent of Ireland, but, unless it were possible to remove 
Ireland to some distant of the Atlantic, it must be dependent on, 
if not united with, England. Granting, for the sake of argument, that 
the union has caused the evils alleged, the wiser and more praciical course 
would be to endeavour to correct those evils, and to make the union 
beneficial ; for it is the direct and manifest interest of England that Ire- 
land should be prosperous and happy.” | 

But the fact is that Ireland has derived from the union benefits and 
aigerm: i innumerable ; and we propose to ourselves to extract from 
the third edition of Mr. Martin’s work just published, a few facts, not 
only to show that the allegations of the evils inflicted on Ireland by the 
Union, are untenable and at variance with truth; but also that the 
benefits and advantages derived from the said Union would have been 

atly enhanced, but for the continued agitation in which she has been 
sedulously kept for years—an agitation which would have utterly ruined 
any country connected with a less opulent neighbour, or united with a 
kingdom of despotic rule. As in the example of Poland, poverty, de- 

tion, and conquest, would now have been the fate of Ireland, had 
gland not been generous even beyond her means and charitable to an 
extent little warranted by the ingratitude met with in return. 

Before the Union 4,000,000 souls derived a scanty subsistence from 
the soil ; Ireland has now more than 8,000,000 inhabitants. At the 
period of the Union 1,700,000 lbs. of tea, 200,000 ewts. of sugar, 
150,000 Ibs. of coffee, 3,000,000 gallons of spirits, and 20,000 loads of 
timber were retained for home consumption in Ireland. In 1845 the 
figures amounted to, tea, 6,600,000 Ibs. ; sugar, 415,000 Ibs. ; coffee, 
1,000,000 Ibs. ; spirits, 7,600,000 gallons; timber, 230,000. loads. 
This according to data obtained by Mr. Martin from the various returns 
laid before parliament. Now it is evident that if this increased home 
consumption were merely referable to increase of population, ‘the ratio 
would be one-half more; but in that of tea it is threefold, in that of 
coffee eightfold, and in that of timber nearly twelve times as much as 
before the Union. 

Ireland is essentially an agricultural country, consequently her in- 
creased productions testify to augmenting wealth. Thus, notwithstand- 
ing an increase in population equal to twice what it was previous to the 
Union, there still remained to export from Ireland to Great Britain: in 
1845 a surplus of 3,251,901 quarters of grain and meal, whereas pre- 
viously to the Union there was not a surplus exceeding 500,000 quarters, 
s0 also while previous to the said Union there were only 20,000 oxen 
and calves exported to Great Britain, there were, in 1846, 192,846 ex. 
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ported, for no sheep were e previously. There were 259,257 
exported in eg for swine, there were exported at the same 
period 480,827. 

The eggs and poultry imported into Liverpool alone from Ireland in 
1844 amounted to 120,000/. ; salmon to 40,000/.; other fish, including 
oysters, 80,0002. ; hides, hair, feathers, porter, &c., 110,0007. The 
total value of Irish produce imported into Liverpool is about 6,000,000, 
and into Bristol about 1,000,000/. per annum. 

The increased export of porter and whiskey from Ireland is equally 
remarkable. The total ianlicy exported from all Ireland, from 1772 to 
1800, according to Morewood, was only 78,000 gallons. In 1847, to 
England alone, it amounted to 1,072,450 gallons. 

The progress made by Ireland in maritime trade since the Union is 
surprising. The tonnage wt and registered at, the different 
ports in Ireland, amounted for the years, 1797, 98, and 99, to only 
112,333 tons, in the years 1846, 47, and 48, it was 737,141 tons, 
showing an increase in Irish property of 624,808 tons, between the first 
and last periods. The steam tonnage which entered the ports of Ireland 
in 1836 was 500,000 ; in 1846, it was doubled. The total tonnage which 
entered Ireland in 1836 was 1,600,000 tons ;—in 1846, 2,600,000 tons, 
being an increase of a million tons in ten years. In 1801, the total ton- 
nage inwards was only 456,000 tons, in 1847 it was 2,544,387 tons. 
Great improvements have been made in Kingstown Harbour, Dublin, and 
at other ports. ‘The expenditure on Port Patrick Harbour alone, since 
1820, has been 165,4417. 55,000J. was also issued by the Treasury during 
1846 for improving the Shannon navigation. 

To show how the internal traffic of Ireland has augmented during the 
same period, it will be sufficient to mention that there were landed on 
the piers on Shannon waters in 1842, 3960 tons; in 1846, 18,289 tons ; 
there were loaded at the same piers in 1842, 6210 tons, in 1846, 23,152 
tons. On the Grand Canal the tonnage amounted, in 1842, to 194,062 
tons ; in 1845, to 285,602 tons. On the Royal Canal, in 1842, to 
73,688 tons; in 1846, to 99,550 tons. The river Barrow navigation 
presented, in 1842, a result of 68,656 tons, in 1846, of 86,750 tons ; 
the Tyrone navigation rose from 10,211 tons to 17,200 tons during 
the same interval. 

So it has also been with regard to tolls and passengers. On the Grand 
Canal, the passengers, in 1843, numbered 89,611; in 1845, 111,225. 
So also with regard to the Irish railways. The passengers by the Great 
Southern and Western amounted for the five months ending 31st of 
December, 1846, to 145,485; for the half-year ending 30th of June, 
1847, to 217,397. On the Ulster line, there were 425,864 passengers in 
1848 ; and 690,477 in 1847. On the Kingstown and Dublin line, there 
were 1,758,878 passengers in 1843; and 2,203,910 in 1847. 

Of late years attention has been directed to the great mineral wealth of 
Ireland. The Irish copper ore sold in Swansea, and lead ore raised, was, 
inthe year 1846, 17,471 tons of the one, 1641 of the other, the value of 
the copper ore being 106,078/. The fisheries are also now receiving 
some attention. ‘This is a very painful subject, whether from want of 
aptitude, from indolence, or from unwillingness, the Irish are adverse to 
fishing. The west coast of Ireland, it is well known, abounds in the 
finest fish in the world, but, excepting at the large ports, scarcely a boat 
is to be seen devoted to the fishery, and that although 51,687. was 
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ted by government for the encouragement of this branch of i re 
is, however, a slight improvement. The vessels ee in 

ish fisheries in 1836, amounting to 10,761, numbered, in 1 21,075, 

tebe owen of men, amounting in 1836 to 54,119, had increased; in 
to 99,422. ! 

e country being thus tested as regards augmented trade, shipping, 

ap ta the Union, it is but natural to suppose that wo vba 

nd @ corresponding increase of means among the people, The condi- 

tion of the lower classes in regard to means is best indicated by the 
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accumulations of their frugality in Savings’ Banks, and in no 
does Ireland present a more marked feature of prosperity than in t 
The number of depositors, and amount of their deposits, were, for exam- 
le, in 1829, 31,262; deposits, 854,3297. In 1841, 77,522 depositors ; 
2,243,246/. deposited. In 1846, 92,859 depositors; 2,792,708. depa. 
sited, It may be said the population has increased by one-fourth since 
1829. But the amount deposited in 1846 is more than three times the 
amount of 1829. ‘The total deposits up to the 20th of May, 1847, in 
the Irish Savings’ Banks, were 9,534,522. Latterly endeavours have 
been made to weaken the confidence of the people in these provident 
institutions, and it is to be regretted that the trustees at Killarney and 
Tralee appear to have neglected theirduty. There is, however, progress 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, which are of a description that could 
only be met with in Ireland. The Loan Funds, which were established 
in Ireland in 1837, to assist the industrious classes with small sums of 
money at a low rate of interest, also indicate progress, there being, in 
1846, 250 of these funds with a capital of 408,842/. and a circulation 
of 1,770,397/. The yearly increasing sums of money transmitted by 
t-office orders in Ireland, also testify that there is an augmentation of 
the available means of the middle and working classes. ‘These sums, which 
amounted in 1839 only to 111,864/.,had increased, in 1846, to 1,131,1972, 

The stamp duty received on legacies, probates, and administrations, 
shows an increase of 135,247/. on legacy duty, between the three years 
1821-22 and 1823, and 1846-47 and 1848 ; and an increase of 143,097/. 
for the same periods on probates and administrations. 

The stock transferred from England to Ireland from 1838 to 1848 was 
13,945,7421., while that transferred from Ireland to England during the 
same period was only 6,193,879/., showing a difference of 7,751,8631. 
in favour of Ireland. The annuities for terms of years transferred from 
England to Ireland in the above years were 214,512/., and vice versa 
only 147. The long annuities from England to Ireland 46,0201. and vice 
versa only 4571. These facts attest in the most unanswerable manner 
the accumulation of funded property in Ireland. 

The grand-jury cess, or presentments for the general use of each 
county or barony, show the increased value of landed property in Ireland. 
They have been augmented since the Union from about 200,000/. a-year 
to 1,150,0002. a-year. 

There is, at the same time, a wider distribution as well as an augmen- 
tation of property manifested by the increasing number of the middle 
classes, who are acquiring the elective franchise. The total number of 
‘electors registered from the Ist of February, 1845, to the Ist of February, 
1846, was 9696. ‘The total number registered on the Ist of February, 
1847, was 138,654. There were, however, other influences at work in 
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producing this vast increase in the number of electors, besides the mere 
determination of qualification. 

The social progress of Ireland since the Union, has been as great 
and as marked as have been her improved commerce, means, and 
resources. The extension of education has been very great. The na- 
tional education schools were commenced in 18383 with 789 schools, 
107,042 pupils and with a parliamentary grant of 25,000. — This grant 
has been yearly increased, and amounted in 1846 to 100,000/., which 

rovides 3637 schools for 456,410 pupils of all religious denominations, 

ot more than one-seventh of the children are Protestants, and, therefore, 
the benefit is mainly for the children of the Roman Catholic poor, 
There are workhouse schools, gaol schools, agricultural schools for both 
sexes, and model schools for teachers. Evening and Sunday-schools are 
also numerous, and well attended. The intellectual differences between 
the Irish of the north, and the Celts and Milesians of the south and west, 
is shown even in the number and distribution of these schools, of which 
there are 1987 in Ulster, 441 in Leinster, 602 in Munster, and only 152 
in Connaught. The “Church Education Society,” instituted in 1839, 
for instruction on church of England principles, is wholly supported by 
voluntary contributions, yet it has increased up to 1846 from 825 up to 
1809 schools, from 43,627 pupils up to 96,815, and from 8470. receipts 
to 41,6397. Of the 96,815 scholars in 1846, 29,691 were children of 
Roman Catholic parents, and 12,832 of Protestant Dissenters. By 
Act 8 and 9 Vict., c. 66, the Imperial Parliament authorised the grant 
of 100,000/. to build three new colleges in Ireland, for all classes of the 
people, and 21,000/. a-year for salaries to professors, &c. Nineteen hun- 
dred pounds are also voted annually by Parliament to the “ Royal Belfast 
Academical Institution.” In these, as in every other instance, Ireland 
has received grants from the public revenues at least equal to those made 
to England and Scotland. By the Act 8 and 9 Vict., c. 25, 30,0001. was 
authorised by the Imperial Parliament to be vested in trustees for the 
improvement of the Roman Catholic college of Maynooth, and .6000/. 
a-year for salaries to the president and professors of the college ; which, 
in addition to 8028/. granted in 1844 to the church of Rome in Ireland, 
constitutes an income of 14,000/. a-year. The Protestant college 
(Trinity College) receives no support whatever from the revenues of the 
8 


The increase in the number of newspapers in Ireland, and which has 
extended from twenty-five published in 1800, to eighty-nine published in 
1846, exhibits as much an increase of political excitement as it does the 
sprea‘l of intelligence. The liberty, or rather license of language granted 
to the newspaper-press in Ireland, far exceeds any thing that has ever 
been permitted to the British press, or has been accorded to the newspa- 
pers of Europe or America by their respective governments. 

A provision for the destitute, aged, and infirm, by means of a rate on 
pecreny for the maintenance of the poor, has been established within the 

t few years, after long opposition from the late Mr. O’Connell and 
others. The number of unions has progressed rapidly from four in 1840, 
to 129 in 1846, and the expenditure on the poor from 37,0571. to 
435,0011. in the same interval. The poor of Ireland are indebted to the 
~— Parliament for this legislative provision for their support. 

he money sanctioned by the Treasury for each Poor Law Union 10 
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Jreland: was, up to the 13th of December, 1847, 1,008,950/. ; and:om the 
Ist of July, 1847, Parliament granted 600,0002., of which 500,0002. was 

in donations in’ aid of rates by the Relief Commissioners, and 
100,000/, for works of public utility. The grants by the Imperial Par- 
liament to Ireland since the Union have been, 


£ 
For charitable literary institutions.................. 5,814,171 
» agriculture and manufactures...........+...... 1,427,163 


» public works and employment for the poor 3,886,638 


_—_—_— 


Total grants......... 11,127,972 


The prompt and full compliance which has been given to applications 
for money is one of the most striking proofs of the anxious desire of the 
Imperial Parliament to promote the welfare of Ireland. If the Irish 
imagine that they could have ever derived such moneys from their own 
resources, or obtained such relief from a domestic x iirc they are 
greatly. mistaken. Ireland lives mainly by the wealth and bounty af its 
sister kingdoms. Not only have the fe sto that country alone equalled 
all that have ever been made to Raiglendl with its vastly superior popu- 
Jation and its undoubted wants, and to Scotland; but at the same time, 
Ireland does not contribute its quota to the general fund from whence 
these grants are to be derived. Ireland is one of the least taxed portions 
of the British empire. Out of 52,000,000/. levied in the United King- 
dom, scarcely 4,500,000/. is raised in Ireland, from a population equal 
to half the population i in England. The total nett revenue of Treland, 
in 1846, was only 4,333,933/—a sum barely more than sufficient to 
en ‘the interest of the portion of the national debt assigned to 
relan 

In 1845 there was no charge on the Irish revenue for the royal na 
in 1846 but 8085/7. Yet Ireland derives as much advantage from thi 
valuable branch of the national defences as any other portion of the 
kingdom, and were she separated from England, must provide the means 
for maintaining an efficient naval force. There is no charge on Ireland 
for the colonies, although she derives a proportionable benefit from those 
territories. 

There are no assessed taxes in Ireland whatever ; no tax on lands and 
tenements; no stampduties on stagecarriages and railways ; notax on soap, 
bricks, hops, post-horse duties, &c.; no window tax, or taxes on servants, 
horses, carriages, &c.; no property orincome tax. The produce of these, 
and other taxes, from which Ireland is exempt, was, in 1846, nearly 
13,000,000. 

Then the stamp duties, licenses, &e., are in many instances lower in 
Ireland than in England and in Scotland. The favour which Ireland has 
received from the imperial legislature may be illustrated by the article of 
spirits, which pays per gallon—in En pr 7s. 10d.; in Scotland, 3s. 8d. ; 
in Ireland, 2s. 8d. In her local sasiation, Ireland presents similar ex- 
emptions ; thus, England is taxed locally 12,000,000/., or 15s. per head ; 
Scotland 1,000,000/., or 8s. per head ; Ireland 2,000, 0001., only 5s. per 
head. In every respect Ireland has been favoured by the im ertal legis- 
lature, and by the government of the United Kingdom ; and but a Rey 
short time ago, and at a moment when so many financial difficulties nice 
upon this country, government refused to tax incomes or property in Ireland, 
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a portion of the empire which at the present moment costs the British ex- 
chequer at least 3,200,0002. a-year. Estimating the annual deficiency of 
Ireland at three millions sterling, the cost of Ireland to England since the 
Union amounts to 141,000,000L The liberality of the imperial legislature, 
and of the people of England on every emergency or distress in Ireland 
since the Union, has throughout no parallel in the history of nations, 

Yet this same England stands charged before the civilised world with 
having conquered Ireland, and destroyed its independence as a kingdom ; 
with having practised the most cruel oppressions towards Ireland for seven 
centuries ; and with having iniquitously contrived, by “ demoniac, frau- 
dulent, and corrupt measures,” a legislative Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, which has produced “ misery, wretchedness, exhaustion, and 
destitution ; and which has diffused throughout the nation want and woe; 
bitter discontent, and heart-rending sorrow ;” furthermore, it is openly 
and avowedly alleged, that “there is no truth more undeniable than this, 
that England has inflicted more grievous calamities upon Ireland than 
auy country on the face of the earth besides has done upon any other. In 
the history of mankind there is nothing to be compared with the atrocity 
of the erimes which England has perpetrated on the Irish people ;” and 
it is added, ‘ the voice of the civilised world lays to the charge of the 
English vernment the guilt of having produced this exasperation of 
national feeling, this misery, this wretchedness, this exhaustion, this desti- 
tution.” Such is the language used by the political agitators with whom 
it has pleased Providence to visit, as with a sore evil, that unfortunate 
country. There is an utter perversion of facts, an unblushing assertion 
of that which is false, and an amount of ingratitude in such charges, that 
is perfectly astounding—nor would such manifestly absurd and unjust 
accusations be for a moment entertained or accepted by any other people 
than those to whom they are chiefly addressed. 

To speak of the Irish nation as an homogeneous people, with unity 
of qualities and individuality of thought and action, is a solecism. The 
Saxon with his open brow, broad, manly face, ruddy hue, blue eye,.clear 
skin, light hair, and powerful frame, is not more distinct in physical 
characters from the Gaul or Celt, with high cheek bones, gray eye, rough 
hair, dingy complexion, and muscular body of short stature, or from the 
Milesian, with black hair and dark eye, oval face and sinewy form, than 
he is by his temperament and mental attributes. 

The men of Ulster, Saxons by origin, but Irishmen by birth and 
hereditary descent of more than two centuries, combine in a remarkable 
degree the prudential thrift and commercial activity of the Scotch, the 
persevering enterprise and indomitable self-reliance of the English, with 
somewhat of the buoyant feelings and hasty impulses of their countrymen 
of other races. Born and living under the same government, the same 
laws, the same local institutions, as the rest of their fellow-countrymen— 
dwelling in a comparatively sterile region and inclement climate,—with a 
disadvantageous geographical position, and no natural advantages, yet 
they differ from their other countrymen in being steady, industrious, 
contented, and loyal. The men of Ulster are not inferior in wealth, skill, 
intelligence, comfort, moral and religious freedom, and a due appreciation 
of the blessirigs of constitutional liberty to the inhabitants of any other 
pass of the globe. Such men, it is impossible for a generous nation to 

d over to the tender mercies of turbulent and predatory races, for one 
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of the first’ results of a repeal of the Union, would be a war against the 
industry and prosperity of the north and east of Ireland. 

‘The general character of the inhabitants of the south and west of 
Ireland may be indicated by stating, that in their Virtues as in their vices, 
there is a want of the civilisation observable in the north. The people 
are ready-witted, of keen rather than capacious intellects, quick in their 
perceptions, with great mobility of character, ardently strong in their 
attachments, and pane | bitter in their hatreds. Fond of the mar- 
yellous, they morally as well as mentally, take an erroneous ideal, rather 
than a practical real, for their standard ; vain as well as proud and prone 
to hyperbole, they yield their confidence implicitly to those who appeal 
to Ske pepslcie rather than to their judgment; and easily excited, they 
are readily roused to the most demoniac deeds under false principles of 
religion or patriotism. These are the people with whom for so long a 
time the enthralling despotism of superstition and democracy has been 
craftily substituted for the inestimable doctrines of true andeal political, 
and religious freedom. 

By means of the Union, this people have obtained a complete partici- 
pation in every liberty which the united energies of Englishmen and 
Seotchmen have acquired after centuries of struggle and sacrifice, yet 
with little or no advantage to them, morally, politically, or religiously. 
Population has doubled, shipping and commerce, internal and external, 
has, as we have shown, quadrupled since the Union. By means of this 
much calumniated Union, Ireland has obtained parliamentary reform, 
Roman Catholic emancipation, a national system of education, a legis- 
lative provision for the poor, a commutation of tithes, a reform in her 
corporations, a perfect freedom of trade with Great Britain, and man 
other important advantages, such as she never before possessed, and woslt 
as she never could have gained from her local and dependent legislature. 
And to what purpose? Only to taunt and revile, meanly and ignomi- 
niously, those who have so signally benefited her. 

What has Ireland to gain by a repeal of the Union? If an extension 
of the elective franchise, or vote by ballct, or annual parliaments be 
sought, they may more readily be obtained by co-operation with those 
who are seeking the same legislative changes in England and in Scotland. 
Have the proprietors or occupiers of land any benefit to expect by what 
is now masked under the name of repeal? but which in reality would 
end in separation from England, and an attempt, equally ruinous, to 
form an Irish republic. Were such a disastrous measure accomplished, 
the large proprietors would soon learn that “tenant-right” meant per- 
manent occupancy, free of rent, and the possessors of estates, who have 
teceived their property from former confiscations, would find that the 
names of the alleged rightful heirs are still carefully registered, and that 
re-confiscation would be of easy enactment by a mob parliament elected 
by universal suffrage. The small cultivators would soon ascertain the 
loss of the English markets for every thing the earth can produce, and 
would not find in French fraternity or American sympathy much com- 
Eee for the constant ready-money customers they had cast off. 
ndeed, to no class would a separation from England be more ruinous than 
to the small cultivator of the soil. 

How soon after a separation from England would religious disecord—the 
old bane and curse of Ireland—commence? Most assuredly the Protes- 
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tant Ulster men would endeavour to resume their former dominant posi- 
tion, not from ambition, or from dislike to their Roman Catholic country. 
men, but because they would consider their dominance the only security 
for their lives and property, and the only means of preserving their poli- 
tical liberty. The Roman Catholics, numerically superior, would not 
permit this dominant power: civil war, with all its attendant horrors, 
must ensue; the property of Ireland would side with the Protestants; 
the Romanists, after a terrific struggle, would be subdued, or the power 
of Great Britain would be solicited to restore peace ; to re-unite Ireland 
with _England, and to re-establish that perfect religious freedom and 
social equality which now so completely pervades Ireland. 

No person who has studied the past history of Ireland and who knows 
the present temper of both Protestants and Romanists, can doubt that 
such would be the inevitable course of events ; and, that after years of 
bloodshed, an incalculable destruction of property, and a fostering of evil 
passions which a century might not subdue, Ireland, even if restored to 
peace, and re-united to England, would have retrograded centuries in 
wealth, comfort, and social order. 

There can scarcely be a doubt in the mind of any loyal and intelligent 
British subject, that at any cost, at any sacrifice, whether of blood or of 
wealth, this most desolating and most pernicious agitation in Ireland must 
be suppressed ; it is political suicide for England, even as regards herself, 
to permit its continuance ; for the effect of such lawless demonstratious— 
of such marked contempt of the constituted authorities—of such an utter 
violation of the decencies of civilised language (in the foul epithets 
applied to the ministers of the crown, and to the whole British nation), 
of such an entire abuse of the privileges of constitutional freedom, as 
have emanated from the Irish repealers, is already making itself painfull 
felt in this country, witness the outcry, in reference to the convict Mitchell, 
at the late Chartist meetings in London. 

No government in Europe or in America would, before the revolutionary 
frenzy of 1848, have tolerated the system of political-religious agitation 
that has been pursued in Ireland for the past ten years. The examples 
of events on the continent of Europe should attest in the strongest possi- 
ble manner the necessity for putting an end to the diffusion of ideas, 
which, however false in principle, are engaging from the enthusiasm and 
talent with which they are processed! okie are catching with an incon- 
stant and excitable people, which are daily the cause of outrage, threats, 
riots or murders, which are insinuating themselves even into the Irish 
portion of the British army, which can do nothing but gain strength by 
time and indifference, and which if allowed thus to go on, will render 
civil war, however sanguinary, preferable for the loyal and well, disposed 
part of Ireland. Brute force, the assembling of men in serried array and 
countless masses, and the falsehoods daily prepared and disseminated by 
an efficiently organised assembly in Dublin, are rapidly destroying confi- 
dence between man and man, and undermining the whole fabric of 
government and of society. 

In such an extremity, there is but one safe and certain alternative—it 
is the measure advocated by Mr. Martin—himself an- Irishman, and to 
whom we have been so much indebted for many of the facts contained 
in this brief exposition—and that is to pass an act of the imperial legis- 
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lature declaring that all persons found guilty of aiding or promoting in 
any way the Repeal of the Union between Great Britain and Ireland as 
by law established, be transported beyond the seas, and their property 
confiscated to the crown. Such a measure will be denounced as uncon- 
stitutional by many well-thinking persons, and will be most strenuously 
by those whose occupations will be then gone by—but all in- 
fringements of the law are punishable, why not the infringement of the 
law, by which 523 members of the united House of Commons declared 
their determination to preserve for ever the Union inviolate ? Each suc- 
cessive ministry dislikes the responsibility of bringing the question to an 
issue—but when the lives and property of so many millions of our fellow 
subjects are at stake, there is no longer time to hesitate in having recourse 
to the most decisive and effective measures. 











THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER X. 


THE SURPRISE, 


Wuen Charles Summerley left his uncle, he was elated beyond expres- 
sion. He went along the Strand, now capering, now running, now 
singing, now laughing, now rubbing his hands, now hop, step, and a 
jumping, in a way that would have caused him to have been taken 
for a lunatic had it been broad daylight. As it was, several of the 
erent by who met him in the full pian of an extra lit shop, or under a 

p, turned in astonishment at the unusual sight of a happy English- 
man. ‘The crossing-sweepers had retired, or 7 would certainly have 
tipped every one in his line. He felt a strong inclination to give away 
money, a sure sign of an elated mind. 

He turned from the crowd, and the loud laugh that spoke more than 
the vacant mind of Waterloo Place and Regent Street, into the quiet 
back streets and passages, where all was still and quiet as the country, 
and walking onwards, careless of his course, at last found himself wan- 
dering up George Street, Hanover Square, with the noble portico of its 
splendid church—that church towards whose dome so many fervent 
aspirations have been turned, and of which there are so many pleasure- 
able recollections—standing imposingly before him. 

The Glauberend end walk, the offer, the wedding-ring tray, the recent 
interview with his very dear but rather alarming old mother-in-law,—all 
the rapid events of the last few days flashed upon his mind, and while 
his thoughts thus wandered, his legs almost involuntarily carried him 
onwards to Bryanston Square. 

At length he stood before the loved house, and commenced much such 
a survey from the garden-rails as he was indulging in when Mrs. Dooey 
caught him at Glauberend. It was an imposing looking house. He 
now felt, for the first time in his life, the amazing difference there is 
between one house and another. There was a height and a breadth and 
a depth and a space about the Dooey one, that in the still gloom of an 
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autumnal filled his mind with awe, and melancholy 
musi moon now rose, and threw her silvery light over 
the wide outline of the solemn looking fabric, from the dove-cot looking 
windows in the roof, down to the tops of the strongly iron-guarded ones 
of the kitchens in the area. There were the substantial looking dining. 
room windows, where he had regaled himself at supper after the annnal 
Dooey ball, He had not been inducted as a dinner guest, Mr. 
confining those entertainments to older and more profitable people. 
There were the rich fantastically cast-iron mouldings of the spacious 
balcony, into which a flight of choice exotics would alight on the eve of 
a ball, and as suddenly disappear in the morning; there were the long 
ee windows opening into it from the rich yellow satin furnished 

wing-rooms, where the fantastic toe work was done—the rooms all 
radiant with light and the lustre of the Dooey eyes. 

Then above were the more modest six-pane windows, bespeaking 
nightcaps and repose. Who knows but that is her room, thought 
Charles, fixing his eyes on a window to the left, while his imaginative 
reed invested the room with her pure spirit thinking of and praying 
or him. 

Having exhausted the ethereal, his thoughts began to take a worldly 
turn. He again took a comprehensive survey of the whole—began con- 
sidering what such a house as that would cost, calculating how much it 
would take to furnish it—considering how many servants it would require 
to clean it, pondering on how much meat it would require to keep the 
servants ; and thus by a sort of “ This is the house that Jack built” pro- 
cess, he drew out a lengthened and alarming panorama of wants and 
necessaries, including a swell lady’s maid, and a footman, dressed out 
@ la green linnet. The more he thought, the more confused he got, and 
then Mr. Dooey’s long list of matrimonial involvements rushed in to 
perplex him still further. 

“Four hundred a year will not do much towards all that, I fear,” 
thought he, as he looked at the house, and thought of what he paid for 
a bed-room and sitting-room in Jermyn Street ; from which comparison 
it appeared that the whole amount of his income would be swallowed up 
in rent. ‘ Then taxes,” continued he to himself ; ‘confound it, I never 
thought of taxes, and there are taxes on servants as well as on houses,” 
thought he, “and taxes on carriages,—and, oh dear me! there's the 
buying of all these things at first. Why a carriage costs I don’t know 
what, and then there must be somebody to drive it and somebody to wash 
it when it comes in, and there’s the harness and the stuff to clean it 
with, and the horses to buy, and to keep, and to groom, and to shoe, and 
to I don’t know what.” 

He soon worked himself up into a grand state of fidget. The more 
he looked at the great frowning house, with its broad balcony and mas- 
sive blinds, the more he thought of the fine entrance hall, with the 
erested chairs, the spacious staircase with the midway greenhouse, and 
then of the noble suite of drawing-rooms with all their china and glitter- 
ing ornaments, as shown off on a well-lighted up ball night, the more he 
began to quake and tremble at the terrible task he had undertaken. 
What before had appeared all plain and straight sailing now became 4 
complete mass of perplexity by his interview with the dear mammain- 
law. She had opened his eyes in a manner that he had never reckoned 
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upon. He had never viewed the question in the light of himself as 
ider. He looked upon himself as the elected of Miss Dooey and 
not as @ person who had aspired to her hand. He didn’t therefore 
d the old lady’s ‘ over-hauling,” as detailed in Chapter VIILI., 
his delightful infatuation could not allow him for a moment to 
imagine that she was other than perfectly right, still he didn’t see how 
it was to come out. Having.pro'd and con’d all these points in his 
mind, he left his position opposite the house and began to reconnoitre it 
more closely. He was never so struck with the difference between one 
door and another as he was now. 

There are many things in this world that we never give ourselves any 
trouble about, never examine or ask the price of, indeed have not the 
slightest idea about until we happen to want one, and then we get ‘* pos- 
sessed” as it were of the thing, and go running about looking for A 
here, there, and everywhere, and asking every body we find with one the 

ice of theirs. 

The Dooey door was a most substantial one, dark, and broad, and 
strong, with massive mouldings, very unlike the fragile pea green 
one at their house at Glauberend. The area, too, was spacious and im- 
posing, and was protected with iron pallisades of most substantial cast- 
ings. “ It’s a deuced large house,” muttered Charles, as he rested his 
chin on his arm, now placed along the outer ledge below the spikes. 

“ You may say that, my covey,” whispered a voice right into his ear, 
adding, “but if you'll come with me I'll show you a small one that’s 
quite as strong.” 
ay Come with you !” exclaimed Charles ; “ what should I come with you 

?” ° 

“T’ll tell you when we get to the station-house,” replied the policeman, 
taking him rudely by the collar with one hand and producing his trun- 
cheon with the other. 

! “You, you, you—im—im—impudent fellow,” stammered Charles ; 
“what do you mean by such conduct ?” 

“Vot do I mean by sich conduct,” mimicked the policeman. “I'll 
tell you vot I mean by sich conduct if you'll jist condescend to company 
me.” 

“TiU—TPIl—I'll not do any thing of the sort !” exclaimed Charles, 
** what—what— what business have you to interfere with me ?” 

; “I'll tell you all that when we gets to the station,” replied the man, 
; still keeping his grasp, and pushing against Charles, to make him move 
, in the direction he wanted. Our friend, however, stood firm. 

{ “Come, come,” retorted the policeman, “ it’s no use resisting, I'll call 
for help in a minute, and it will only be worse for you.” 

“ But—but—but tell me what I’ve done and V’Il—IU—TIll either 
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: explain or go with you at once,” exclaimed Charles. 

‘ “You're my prisoner,” replied the policeman, “ and I’ll discharge my- 
j self of you at the station, so come along quietly if you're wise, and if 
‘ not, why I’ll just have to make you;” so saying, he again applied his 


. strength to pushing him in the direction he wanted him to go. He was 
1 a thick-set, powerful fellow, and seeing there was no help for it, Charles 
. yielded. 


fi Police-station houses and lock-ups are about the only remnants 
of the good old fashioned system of punishment, where the very edifice 
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inspired awe and did as much to check crime as punishment itself. The 
old black, mouldy, massive, small-windowed, iron barred d that 
used to stand so centrically in towns, like scarecrows in the fields, making 
the passer-by form a strong resolution not to get in (if he could help it), 
have all dis red, and been replaced by splendid free-stone mansions, 
a little in the country, where criminal friends visit them rather with a 
feeling of pride at having a relation in so fine a place than with the sense 
of degradation the contact with a dungeon inspires. Every thing jg 
done to make crime as comfortable as possible. Barring the Old Bailey 
ee slow reer or two that are in arrear of the times, there jg 
nothing appalling in the appearance of our prisons. We know several 
that ~ he be Dee for nial castles. Nor are the insides one whit 
behind the exteriors. The low, dark, vaulted passages, where the lantern 
was required day and night, have been succeeded by light, airy galleries 
which the sun illumines by day, and his able deputy, gas, by night. 
Altogether our prisons are very salubrious, and an invalid might go to a 
worse place to recover his health. 

Police station-houses are a little behind the spirit of the age in 
delicacy and refinement. There is not sufficient attention paid to 
making the exterior pleasing and attraetive, nor are the custodiers 
sufficiently careful in keeping out of sight the implements of their 
calling, which are well calculated to shock the sensitive minds of casual 
occupants. Handcuffs, staffs, bull’s-eye lanthorns, oil-skin capes, glaze- 
crowned hats, are left unceremoniously about, all tending to dispel the 
delusion of a man being “quite at home,” as the saying is. All this 
should be remedied if they are meant to keep pace with the larger 
concerns. There should be Venetian blinds to the windows, geraniums 
and flowering shrubs peeping out, and the harsh matter-of-fact wood- 
work shutters, with their heavy cross-bars, should be shrouded in muslin, 
or at all events chintz curtains. 

When Charles Summerley and his newly-formed acquaintance, the 
oe agpae arrived at the station, business had began to be pretty 

risk, and there was a good deal of in and out work at the mouth of 
the hive. 

The inspector had commenced his series of night-charges, and was 
sitting in state with his important charge-sheet before him, entering a 
case or two of drunkenness, when our friend was brought in. Having 
disposed of them, his all-searching eye turned towards where Charles 
stood beside his keeper, to whom he addressed the inquiry, 

‘Who have you there ?” 

** Me—that’s to say l’m brought here, sir, by this man, sir!” ex- 
claimed Charles. 

“ Silence !” roared the inspector, with a voice of thunder, and a look 
that shot through Charles’s inmost man. 

The man in authority then proceeded to nib his pen. 

Having performed this ceremony in a very leisurely way, Charles 
fortunately had time to collect his scattered .wool-gathering thoughts, 
and the first thing that occurred to him was that he had a good chance 
of being what they call ‘in the papers.” Now being in the papers is 
any thing but a < hence thing, especially for.a nervous, timid, young 
geutleman, wholly unused to public appearance and to the polite vagaries 
of the press. Indeed, practised hands sometimes object to the liberties 
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the take in describing their personal appearance and manner, 
for it may be observed, that though these gentry are capital hands at 
converting moderate looking articles of woman into “interesting 

x females,” they seldom or ever have a good word to say, or ever 
do any thing in the way of polishing offa lame dog of a member of their 
own sex. — 

‘Now Charles Summerley’s newspaper reading not running much to 

ish affairs, Austrian armies, Danish conflicts, or the foreign intel- 
imence of the day, he was pretty well “up” in “ Police reports,” 
“ Fashiouable arrangements,” “ Balls were given,” &c., and he foresaw 
that if he underwent the attentions of the reporters in propria persond, 
he would stand a very good chance of being chasséed by Mrs. Doour if 
not by Moley herself, and very likely obtain a soubriquet that would 
stick to him for life. He therefore determined to christen himself by 
some other name beginning with an S. 

“ What’s your name ?” asked the inspector, dipping his pen in ink, 
just as the foregoing resolution alighted in our friend's mind. 

“ Charles—Charles—Charles Smith,” stuttered our friend in a way 
that as good as said it wasn’t. 

“Ah! come, that won’t do,” replied the inspector ; ‘‘we have too 
many Smiths brought here to believe that—you don’t look like Smith— 
I know Smith better than that: all the Smiths are fair—you are 
dark. You'll be Brown.” 

* Yes—yes—yes—,’’ stammered Charles, “it is Smith.” 

“ Well,” said the inspector, “I'll take it as such, though of course if 
we find out the contrary, you'll take the consequence of it.” 

Not anticipating it possible to make out any thing criminatory, 
Charles adhered to the statement, and the inspector having written it 
down, asked, with great dignity, 

“ Who prefers the charge ?” 

Number something, of the K division, then turned his collar to the 
inspector, and giving a preparatory hem, drew himself up to his utmost 
altitude, and thus commenced. 

“As I was a goin’ my rounds at ‘alf past nine or from that toa 
quarter to ten, I saw this indiwidual a reconnoitrin’ of an ouse in 
Bryanston Square, in sich a suspicious sort of a way, that I determined 
to watch him. He stood maybe a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes 
in front, under the shade of a tree in the garden, and I was under another 
a little further on without his perceivin’ of me. At last he walks across 
and tries the door, and findin’ that fast, he made for the harea gate, 
when I comes hup and happrehends him.” 

“ Humph,” pondered the inspector, running the matter over in his 
mind, and thinking that the newly listed number “something” of the 
K division had been rather premature in his movements. ‘ Humph,” 
repeated he, sticking out his legs and tickling his lips with the plume of 
his pen. ‘ Had he any thing in his hand, any centrebit, or jemmy, or 
any thing of that sort ?” at length asked he. 

“Number something,” though a young hand, was a promising swearer, 
and immediately caught at the suggestion. ‘He throwed a somethin’ 
away into the garden,” replied he, “but what it was I couldn’t see, and 
not havin’ no one to assist me, and the indiwidual being werry obstrope- 
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I thought the best plan was to bring him here, and thén go back 
ee ) 
ave? right,” observed the inspector; “very right—safe bind, safe 


“ Well, sir,” said he, turning to Charles, now perfectly thunderstruck 
at the accusation and at the manner of sustaining it ;—“ Well, sir, you 
hear what the policeman says; do you wish to ask him any question 

“ Yes—yes—yes ’—stammered Charles ; “that’s to say, I—I—I~— 
deny—its all false—I—I—I—” 

“ Stop,” cried the man in authority, “that’s not the way to ask qucs- 
tions ;—you hear what he says, put your questions to meet those facts, 
but don’t let us have any low-lived language here, if you please.” 

« T—I—I—beg sieedon— that's to say, I—I—I—didn’t intend, but, 
but, but, 1 assure you—he’s mistaken, that’s to say, I never threw any 
thing away ;—I—I—I—” | 

“ Well, ask him the question, can’t you?” roared the inspector, enraged 
at the idea of a person not being au fait at the practice of his court. 

This, of course, made matters worse. 

“‘ Well—well—well—I—I—I—was intending—I meant to ask him 
the question, but—but—but —” 

“Then pray, sir, do ask him, them,” interrupted the inspector, con- 
sidering that a person ought to be both awed and at ease in his pre- 
sence. ‘Do ask him them, sir,” repeated he, as he saw Charles’s 
lips opening for the purpose. 

Of course our friend could make nothing of it, and therefore the man 
in authority determined, as other cases came dropping in, to let him ap- 
pear before the magistrate. 

If the station-houses are unsatisfactory, the “lock-ups” are mote so, 
They are generally the veriest mousetraps possible, and there is too much 
of our volatile neighbours’ pet qualities-—equality and fraternity—about 
them to suit the sober taste of the exclusive English. It may be said 
that people only occupy them for a brief period, but the same may be 
said of hotels, and yet we require them to be comfortable. Besides, time 

asses so differently under different circumstances. Hours which, by the 
side of Moley would have passed like minutes, now dragged their slow 
length along like days. 

It was about eleven o’clock when Charles Summerley found himself in 
safe keeping for the night, between which hour and the time of appear- 
ing before the magistrate there was ample space for—what he had not 
now had for some days—calm reflection ;—he recalled the rapid eveats 
that he had been engaged in—the walk with Moley—the offer—the 
acceptance—the reference to mamma—the stunning inquiry and most 
alarming hints of that inestimable individual. Then came the recollec- 
tion of the recent interview with the uncle, all of which delicate and 
interesting recollections were ever and anon interrupted by the clamorous 
exclamations of his neighbours and the broken reiteration of a drunken 
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‘“* We won't go home till morning,” 


as if it were still in his power to go or stay as he liked. ' 
. Charles had so many things to sort and unravel in his mind that, day- 
light-——which sooner or later finds its way even into a London lock-up— 
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dawned upon him ere he had made much progress in his marshalling ;— 
still there was a long time to pass ere he was due at the police-office, to 
which ordeal he now more particularly directed his thoughts. 

Though he was somewhat shocked at the audacious perjury of the 

. he was too oo | in the confidence of his’ innocence, and, 
moreover, was too ignorant how to set about it, to entangle himself in 
the meshes of a lawyer’s assistance. These gentry being generally re- 
sorted to by guilty and desperate parties, contract a habit of condi 
every one who applies to them as guilty; and the first, the last, indeed, 
generally the only piece of advice they give, is, to “say nothing.” 
“Say nothing,” is their grand recipe. It answers the lawyer’s purpose 
well enough, for, supposing the party to be guilty, it often prevents 
him criminating himself, while, if innocent, the truth comes forth 
much more majestically before a judge and jury than in a police-office, 
and the disinterested lawyer gets a harvest of a defence at a sessions 
or C. C. C.,* instead of the mere gleaning of an attendance before a 
magistrate. The silent system, therefore, acts well for them, Charles, 
we say, was too inexperienced in these matters to think that one of 
these gentry could do more for him in the way of demonstrating his inno- 
cence than he could himself, it being worthy of remark that there never 
was a stuttering man in this world who did not avail himself of every 
opportunity of a a “let off.” About half-past nine, therefore, he 
made one of a somewhat large party in one of those ominous black vans, 
or bus’s, with u crown at one end and a policeman at the other, on his 
way to the police-office. 

olice-magistrates are generally able men, or great geese. The able 
men are those who either alarmed at the repletion of the bar, or diffident 
of their own powers, or without interest among those “ makers or marrers,” 
the attornies, seek refuge on the Bench, through the influence of their 
friends, before they have given themselves a fair trial at the bar ; and 
once there, they remain, “ito some one leaves them a fortune, or grim 
death takes them in execution for his debt. Many of them, however, are 
men who have been tried, and found wanting ; and these, again, may be 
divided into two classes,—those who will be guided by their clerks, and 
those who won't be guided by any body. A very ar cr article, who 
can look solemn and repeat what the clerk whispers or writes on a slip of 
paper and lays before him, or shows him in a printed book, may pass for 
a very sensible magistrate; so potent and influential are the words that 
fall from a judicial chair. Your real wrong-headed chap, who won’t be 
ees by any body, soon becomes subject to the polite attentions of the 
ome Office, which never have but one ending, however long it may be 
in coming—a hint that he has only to tender his resignation to have it 
accepted. 

Our unfortunate friend Charles was taken before one of the first 
sort,—before a man who had completely thrown himself away, by 
taking the appointment. Shrewd, quick, intelligent, thoughtful, and 
silent, he seemed to dive into the characters of parties brought before him, 
and to master the cases, as though he had been consulted beforehand. 
His experience and knowledge of the world enabled him to detect, at a 
glance, the spurious pretender from the indiscreet youth. The flash 
neckcloths, the velvet facings, the military swagger, the imperials, the 


* «CO, C.C.,” short for Central Criminal Court. 
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ings, the chains, the gaudy jewellery, which must im upon some 
people or they would not be ma much in request, were 4 lost ae him, 
or if they had any effect it was only to make him suspicious of the 
wearer. 

Neither did he yield the implicit belief to a suit of numbered blue 
clothes that some magistrates do. Those who recollect the old Charleys 
of the Adetiihetil thd old women in dirty Witneys, with iron-hooked 
clubs and lanthorns,—remember their rascally perjury, their persecution 
of the friendless, and inordinate activity, where there was any thing to 
be got from the rich, must admit that the Police Force is a wonderful 
improvement ; and, perhaps in the metropolis and | towns, where the 
supervision is constant and regular, it would be difficult to improve upon 
the system. Many of the officers are real, keen, vigilant, enterprising 
fellows, with a decided taste for thief-hunting, just as some men have a 
decided taste for fox-hunting and sporting. They go into the force 
because they like the wild exciting sort of life it leads to, and not because 
it is easier or more lucrative than many they could follow. Doubtless 
there are some who go in for the mere sake of what they can get by it, but 
these seldom rise above mere uniform wearers, a better sort of street-keeper, 
with ability enough to take charge of a case of assault. The Police Force 
is much better adapted to towns than it is to the country. The men are 
scattered too wide apart, the opportunities of watchful ‘intercourse and 
control are too few, and the great unpaid are too easy or too indolent to 
look after them as they ought to be looked after ; in addition to which, 
the magistrates part with the power of removing inefficient or improper 
men themselves, by placing the sole organisation and command of the 
force in the hands of a chief-constable,—too often a broken-down 
member of their own body,—with genius enough to keep in with the 

wers that be, and to write a plausible report to lay before sessions. 
Thief-taking is not the pursuit of a gentleman, and ought not to be 
delegated to them, unless the party—like a certain baronet’s son—has a 
decided turn that way. 

But to our story. 

As the poor bashful boy came hustled in, in the unceremonious way 
used to prisoners and cattle, his worship thought the averted head and 
drooping eye did not belong to the character described in the charge 
sheet before him—‘ Charles Smith charged with attempting to break 
into a house in Bryanston-square.” 

The expedition of a police office contrasts strangely with the tedious 
prolixity of a wig and gown court, where learned gentlemen wrangle 
about nothings, and every thing is made as much of as possible. The 
oath, the charge, the answer, and the sentence, run on in much the 
manner of platoon firing at a review. 

“‘ The evidence you shall give, &c.,” mutters one. 

“ As I was going, &c.,” deposes the witness. 

Chief Clerk—* Prisoner, what have you to say ?” 

Prisoner—‘ Nothing.” 

Magistrate—“ Ten shilling, or a fortnight.” 

Away goes the prisoner, and up comes another. That expedition of 
ea applies to the ordinary obvious routine cases of summary convic- 

ons. 
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After su half-crown and five shilling cases had been knocked off, 
it was at | our friend’s turn to be stuck up like a Shrove-tide cock to 
be pelted at. 

__ * Who prefers the charge ?” asked the chief clerk. 

“ Me,” replied the policeman. 

_ “ Letter and number?” asked the clerk, without looking off his book. 

“‘ Number —, K division,” replied the officer. 

“The evidence you shall give,” &c., gabbled another clerk, while the 
first wrote the number down, smack went the policeman’s lips against a 
little black bound book, tied with tape, which might be a railway guide, a 
club list—or any work of light reading—and with a shiroas-aeasne: 
prefatory hem, the man of the “ K” division thus began——“ Please your 
worship, as I was goin’ my round last night, I saw this ere indiwidual 
bearin’ werry suspicious in Bryanston-square.” 

“ What was he doing ?” asked the magistrate. 

‘«‘ He was reconnoiterin’ a house, first lookin’ at the winders and then 
at the doors.” 

“Did he whistle or make any noise ?” asked the magistrate, knowing 
that there are more objects than one for young gentlemen beleaguering 
houses. 

“ No, your worship,” replied the policeman, ‘on the contrary, he was 
quite quiet and still. Indeed the ouse is shut hup, barrin’ an old woman 
and her usband, wot are left in charge.” 

“ Indeed,” observed the magistrate, taking a longer and more scruti- 
nising glance at the prisoner. 

‘¢So your worship,” continued the policeman, “ seeing that his con- 
duct was suspicious, I placed myself where he could not see me and 
watched him for a great length of time. After examinin’ of the ’ouse for 
some time he crossed over to it, and after looking at the front door he 
made for the harea gate, when I comes h’up and seized him, he made great 
resistance, and threw something over the rails into the garden.” 

“Did he attempt to run away ?” asked the magistrate. 

“No, your worship, I came upon him unawares, just as he had his 
’and on the ’andle of the harea gate, so that he hadn't the chance.” 

“ And have you found what he threw away ?” asked his worship. 

* No, sir,” replied the policeman. 

“ Have you searched for it ?” was the next question. 

“No,” was the answer. 

* No!” rejoined the magistrate in surprise, “‘ why you have omitted 
the most material thing.” ME 

Please your worship,” rejoined the policeman, “as soon as I had dis- 
charged myself of the prisoner, I was called away to a fire near the 
Hedgeware Road.” 

“ Well, you hear what this witness says,” observed the magistrate, 
addressing himself to Charles, “‘do you wish to ask him any questions ?” 
‘‘ |—]—I, that’s to say, beg—that’s to say, beg pardon —I mean that 
I—I—I was only looking—that’s to say, I wasn’t thinking—” 

“ That's not the way to ask a witness questions,” interrupted the chief 
clerk, by way of comforting and encouraging him. The clerk had made 
up his mind that Charles was guilty. 

‘Ask the witness any questions with regard to what he has said,” in- 
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the magistrate more mildly; “you are now going into your 
depose, Fil bese thet ater.” eyarg a 

Charles stood dumb-foundered, not understanding the distinction. 

‘‘ The witness says that he saw you examining a house very attentively, 
and detected you in the act of trying the area-gate,” recapitulated the 
magistrate slowly and distinctly, ‘‘ now if there is any part of that which 
is not true, question him concerning it.” 

« J—I—I, certainly was, that’s to say [—I—I admit I—I—I—” 

“ No, no,” interrupted the chief clerk, “that’s not what his worship 
means. Ask- questions, sir,” continued he, twirling his pen about, 
astonished at Charles’s stupidity in not knowing how to do what he himself 
was so well up to. The clerk forgot, as many clerks do forget, that 
Charles did not enact the character of culprit every day. 

“Well,” interposed the magistrate again, “ perhaps we had better hear 
his statement, and then ask such questions as may arise upon a compari- 
son of it with that of the policeman.” 

“ Attend to me, sir!” exclaimed the clerk, eyeing Charles intently, 
“you have heard the charge ageines you, you are now at liberty to make 
any statement relative to it that you thing proper, but I caution you, 
that what you say will be taken down in writing, and if necessary used 
in evidence against you.” ( 

Charles shuddered at the idea of taking down and ulterior proceedings. 
the great grim, frowning, black, Old Bailey seemed standing before him. 

‘© You can speak or not, as you think right,” observed the magistrate, 
‘¢if you think you can explain away the suspicious circumstances, it may 
save you further trouble, but do as you think best.” 

“ Well—I—I—I—certainly admit—that’s to say I—I—I—was in— 
in—in Bryanston-square, but I—I—I—deny—that I—I—I—was there 
for—any improper purpose—” 

“Well, do you wish to say any thing about what you threw away ? 
that seems the most important feature in the case.” 

«« [—I—I—deny it—most, most, most decidedly—I swear I—I—I— 
had nothing whatever in my hand to—to—to—throw away.” 

** Does any person know any thing of the prisoner ?” asked the magis- 
trate, after a pause. . 

Several of the police, some in uniform, others in plain clothes, took a 
good stare at him, but though one said he had seen him before, he could 
not charge his recollection with knowing any thing against him. 

“ You are sure that he threw something away ?” asked the magistrate 
of the policeman. 

“ Quite sure,” replied he, with confidence. 

“ Did you hear it fall ?” 

“ T heard it beat among the shrubs about the middle of the garden.” 

“Well,” said the magistrate, addressing Charles, “have you any 
friend in court that you would like to accompany a policeman to look 
for it ?” 

“ [—I-—I—have no friends—that’s to say, not here,” replied he. 

“Well then, let a serjeant go,” said the magistrate, on behalf of the 
prisoner, calling two or three by name who happened to be in the court, 
and letting Charles take his choice of them. | 

The policeman, and a serjeant of the A division, then departed on 
their errand. 
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After an absence of an hour and a half, which seemed to Charles like 
a year, they at length returned, and his worship was summoned from his 
private room, where he had gone to read the , to hear the result. 
An indifferent spectatoe might have seen from the countenance of the 
oliceman that the search had been unsuccessful, but our much frightened 
jend construed it into the moderation of victory and the usual sobriety 
of justice. 
_ Tohim it was a moment of intense excitement. The former rapid move- 
ment of the wheel of law seemed suspended, and the cogs of justice to want 
ing. The clerk’s boots creaked in a way that Charles never heard 
Ee eeak before, as he ed from the court into the retiring-room, 
and the rustle of the crisp Post, as his worship laid it on the table, broke 
upon his ear like a clap of thunder. 
In another second his worship was wending his way to his chair. 
His worship put the following questions to the policeman— 
“‘ Have you searched the inclosure of Bryanston-square ?” 
“T have,” replied the witness, in the usual style of answering nothing 
more than he was asked. 
“ Did you find any thing ?” inquired the magistrate. 
“ Nothing,” was the answer. 
“Let the prisoner be discharged, then,” said the magistrate, rising to 
resume his spell at the Post. 
And Charles was discharged accordingly. 








CONTINENTAL POLITICS. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Tue time is now arrived when the principal states of continental 
Europe, which have been shaken to their foundations by the consequences 
of the revolution of February, have reached the second act of the eventful 
drama of their political regeneration. The time is arrived when the 

romises vouchsafed by sovereigns in hours of alarm and danger are to be 

fulfilled, and the concessions so obtained are to be finally accepted by the 

le. The time is also arrived when the temporary connexion between 

the friends of free government and the enemies of all governments must 

be dissolved, if the results of this revolution are ever to assume the shape 
of regular institutions and established laws. 

Yet what do we see in contemplating this wonderful political panorama? 
France framing itself a constitution doubtful whether to be presided over 
by poet or astronomer, by a communist, a wily diplomatist, or a doll 
emperor. Germany also framing itself a universal constitution, yet un- 
certain whether a federal provisional executive shall be a regency of 
princes, a presidency, or a republican executive. Each separate state 
framing its own constitution, the National Assembly being at the same 
moment, as at Berlin, at the mercy of the mob. In Austria, Bohemia, 
Hun , and Croatia, provisional. governments establishing themselves 
inde HE of the central legislature, whose meetings are to be opened 
by the emperor in person; while the Sclayonian races are asserting that 
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the time is come for leiing not only independence, but jority over 
Magyar and German alike. In Saxony, Hanover, Bavaria, Mocklonbergh, 
Wurtemberg, Baden, and ‘the lesser principalities, everywhere the same 
state of democratic excitement. In Denmark war—insignificant in aspect 
but in reality pregnant with importance to the future. In Poland, in- 
flexible resistance which the sword alone can overcome. And last but 
* not least, the Czar advancing with his hundred thousands of Muscovites to 
settle by that kind of diplomacy, which is peculiar to half-barbarous 
nations, all those knotty political difficulties. In Italy provisional govern- 
ments and constituent assemblies, grouping around the monarch of a 
kingdom in embryo, at the head of an allied army, the extremities of which 
are already detached, and carrying on a difficult contest with an army daily 
increasing in numbers, and superior in discipline, stratagem, and military 
science. In Naples a constituent assembly claiming the suppression of 
the superior chambers, as at Vienna, and a reaction followed by provincial 
insurrection. 

Never in the history of Europe were so many elements of strife and dis- 
cord abroad at the same period. A more eventful epoch never presented 
itself to the chronicler. It is only difficult to keep with incidents of 
so strange and so remarkable a ast Everywhere, in every country 
in Europe—even in our own (the great example of constitutional govern- 
ment which is now taken as an example throughout the world)— there 
exists a certain party more remarkable for its daring and its violence than 
its numbers, which is the avowed enemy and assailant of all constitutional 
government and of society itself. Paris and Berlin’ present the extremes 
of an evil of this character, and that party must be conquered and brought 
into subjection by the great bulk of society, before any steps towards a 
real constitutional progress can be taken with the chance of permanence 
and security. 

reeme amidst the security so justly entertained in this country, it 
was impossible that we should not feel in some degree the effect of the 
continental revolutions. Two-thirds of the continent have not been up- 
setting, destroying, and reconstructing for the last three months without 
trade being palsied. The distress in the commercial world is great. 
France is wholly, and Germany and Italy are partially, withdrawn from 
the sphere of our mercantile correspondence. We are almost at open hos- 
tility with Spain. The greater part of the continent absorbed in states- 
manship, makes nothing, imports nothing, and orders nothing. When 
wheels cease to play and jennies to spin, coal and iron become superfluities. 
Two staple trades are thus struck down in England at one blow. - 

It is no wonder that in such a state of things men should grow discon- 
tented. At any time distress like the present would be acutely felt. But 
now it is worse than at any other. ‘To expect that men should reason 
calmly, wait patiently, and suffer silently under such conditions is irrecon- 
cileable with the dictates of common sense and the lessons of ordinary 
experience. 

Two panaceas have under these trying circumstances met with public 
favour. One is an extensive and well arranged system of emigration, 
the other a new Reform movement. With re to the first it is to be 
hoped that some plan or other will be really and energetically carried out. 
Only grant lands as a freehold tenure to the colonist and his children, 
and respectable emigrants will not be wanting; let the government, 
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political and religious of all colonies, be efficiently provided salon 
morality, happiness, and loyalty will flow in the same channels as colonia 
ty. With regard to anew reform, we are ready to recognise ‘in 
the present system many anomalies and grievances. We would correct 
the one and remove the other. We would put the right of voting upon a 
broad and intelligible basis—upon that, indeed, which by all men of | 
sober sense is deemed to be the broadest and most intelligible, viz., that of 
contribution to the national treasury. | 
But while we recognise the advantage of such changes as these, it is 
impossible not to feel that there is little or no connexion between the 
present mercantile embarrassment and distress of the industrious classes 
and Parliamentary Reform. The cry for Reform is a gross delusion as 
far as bettering the condition of the lower classes is concerned. Universal 
suffrage could neither alter the average of prosperity and adversity, or 
avert the effect of foreign revolutions, Emigration or Home colonisa- 
tion may diminish the number of sufferers; but the restoration of peace 
and vor can alone bring with it a return of trade and prosperity. 
Curtail all the expenses of monarchy, and threepence a year would not 
be saved to the tax-payer. Reduce the army and the navy, break up 
the apparatus and appendages of a great empire, and Canada, India, 
and Australia, are flung to the winds. Our position and pre-eminence 
in the eyes of the world, at once our capital and stock in trade, are gone. 
Yet there are those in this country, who would undermine all these 
elements of prosperity and greatness, for the imaginary advantage of a 
portion of the community. Secure and hardly shaken, this country is 
now affording an asylum to the exiles of less happy lands, and the 
victims of less healthy institutions. Slowly and steadily she will reap 
the reward of great actions and great sufferings. How disastrous, then, 
at such a moment of just national pride, and when presenting so isolated 
and so noble an example of order, that any new element of disorder 
should come to mar the completion of'a glorious history, or should, under 
the pressure of a temporary distress, inflict a wound which all would have 


reason to deplore. 
FRANCE. 


To turn, however, to our purpose-—to chronicle the progress of events 
abroad, one of the first steps taken by the National Assembly of France 
has been to call upon the executive government to take for the rules of 
their conduct the establishment of a fraternal compact with Germany, 
the reconstitution of an independent and free Poland, and the liberation 
of Italy. At the same time that the safety of the Assembly was insured 
during its sittings by 10,000 troops and a battery of artillery, measures 
were also taken to send all unemployed operatives not born in the de- 
partment of the Seine, to their respective departments. Before the 
month of May had expired a legitimist club had been established in. the 
Rue Pigale, to advocate the restoration of the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons. ‘The adherents of Prince Louis Napoleon were equally active, and 
those of Prince Joinville, who all alike entered the field in consequence 
of the attempted usurpation of the 15th inst. were equally sanguine. 
France was already divided into several hostile camps. Republicans, 
Communists, Bonapartists, Legitimists, and Orleanists, all had hopes for 
the future, and that at a moment when a feeling far more pregnant with 
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importance to power and prosperity of a country, for which so man 
pace inet battling in Paris, was beginning to manifest itself in 
provinces, and more especially in Brittany—a feeling of utter disgust at 
the selfishness of parties and persons in the metropolis, and a strong in- 
clination to separate themselves, and to detach their persons and property 
from so terous a rule. Nor was this feeling diminish by the 
sight, so offensive to all who beheld it, of tens of thousands of able- 
bodied men, who, under the name of travailleurs, were revelling in 
idleness and dissipation at the public ex . The Réforme estimated 
the number of operatives inscribed at the central office of the national 
workshops, on the 17th of May, at 115,000. At the same moment that 
the National Assembly was voting the re-constitution of Poland and the 
emancipation of Italy, it was also granting a further sum of 6,150,000 
francs for the support of these patriotic idlers! It might more reasonably 
have voted the re-constitution of its own social system. A collision, it 
was said, had taken place between the Orleanists and the Legitimists, by 
which the pretensions of Henri Cing would be supported by the partisans 
of the Count de Paris, on the assumption that after the demise of that 
prince (Duke de Bordeaux) the Count de Paris would succeed to the 
crown. ' 

The tranquillity of the capital was seriously threatened on the 27th of 
May. The rappel was once more beaten, and National Guards and 
troops of the line filled all the streets, and occupied all public places. 
The agitation and alarm came down again upon the city like a sudden 
thunderstorm. Attrowpemens and rassemblemens, and all the other 
symptoms of Parisian agitation under a Republican régime, which had 
begun to subside during the last few days, were renewed in fuller force 
than ever. Paris was once more its revolutionary self. Even well-dressed 
women were to be seen in the midst of crowds haranguing the people. 
The origin of the movement was to be found in the above patriotic idlers, 
who had risen in insurrection on account of the removal of certain officers 
in command of the national workshops, or rather pay-shops, and more 
especially M. Emile Thomas, director-general of the subsidies paid to the 
working classes. The minister of public works himself appeared in the 
ateliers to announce the fact, that there was not sufficient work in Paris; 
that the work they did there was the work of idleness ; that the public 
treasure was becoming exhausted; that there was no more money for 
them in Paris, and that great works of real utility were standing still 
elsewhere. In vain. The words of the minister were received with scorn 
and tumult. The insurrectionary workmen declared, in so many words, 
that they positively would not quit Paris,—that they had made the 
revolution,—that the results of the revolution were, then, to-be for their 
advantage alone,—that Paris was theirs, and in Paris they would remain; 
in fine, that if there was no work they could not help it, but that money 
must be found for them, and money they would have. Proclamations 
were then issued to calm and appease these turbulent and unruly members 
of society. ‘The movement and excitement continued as great as ever up 
to the 29th. On that day the rappel was again beaten, the streets were 
filled with the troops marching to the faubourgs, and cannon were again 
posted before the National Assembly. To remove this enormous mass 
of paupers from the vicinity of the legislature and from the faubourgs, 
all able-bodied men, between eighteen and twenty-five, were called upon 
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to enlist at once in the regular army, under pain of immediate dismissal 
from the national pay-shops. Yet, pcg secomn cd these proclamations, 


the capital of France was in reality given over to the base competition of 
100,000 workmen, converted into paupers by the delusive pledges and 
the mischievous prodigality of the state; and the Republic, which is re- 
sponsible for the past and for the future of the nation, whose power it 
has assumed, tottered under the tremendous crisis, without the means to 
supply the resources it has already dissipated (including the sum found 
in the treasury by the is raga vernment on its accession, and which 
has never been accounted for), without a man to give a vigorous impulse 
to the executive power, without even a definite object or a political 
m to govern the loose and turbulent deliberations of the National 
issembly. Is it surprising that in such a state of things, with anarchy 
and confusion around, revolution in every house and at every door, 
all the multifarious pursuits of life stop oo trade and industry extinct, 
and every lover of od overwhelmed with the fatigue of daily and nightly 
duties in defence, not only of public order, but also of property and life, 
that the French should already have begun to look around for some more 
ed and permanent form of government, let it come through a 
urbon, an Orleans, or a Napoleon ! 

The extraordinary precautionary measures taken for the security of 
the National Assembly and of the Executive Government, were, however, 
attended so far with temporary success as to allay the insurrection for a 
time, and that happily without bloodshed. For once the executive 
showed a determination to battle with the great revolutionary problem : 
was there to be a republican government and order, or was there to be a 
continuous state of revolution and anarchy? ‘Two decrees were pre- 
sented to the Assembly ; one for the suppression of tumultuous assem- 
blages in the streets, and a second against the incendiary system of 
posting placards in Paris. Private arrests were, at the same time, effected 
to an incredible extent. La Revolution said early in June, “ At no 
former period were so many arrests made in Paris as at present. It is 
impossible to pass through any street without meeting some individual 
either attired in a blouse or a plain coat, on foot or in a hackney- 
coach, in custody of the police-agents, conveying them to that sink of 
iniquity in the Rue de Jerusalem, the dungeons of which are filled to 
suffocation.” 

The power of the ultra-republican party showed itself even in the 
Assembly, where, on the 3rd of June, a proposition to authorise the pro- 
secution of M. Louis Blanc was lost by a majority of 368 votes against 
332. The inimitable Caussidiére was also restored to favour, by his 
showing, what was probably very true, that he had proposed to govern- 
ment the arrest of Blanqui, which was not approved of, and that it was 
not by his order, but by that of M. de Lamartine, that muskets and am- 
munition were supplied to Sobrier. 

In consequence of the re-actionary feeling thus excited, added to the 
ex-prefect being the representative of the ultra-republican party, he was 
upon the occasion of the new elections for the city of Paris, necessitated 
by the double returns of members, placed at the head of the poll by a 

majority. The return of Pierre Leroux (head of the Socialists) of 
Proudhon, and of Lagrange, economistes, as they are designated in the 
returns, show how formidable are the parties adverse to the existing state 
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of things, rey ig Thore, Cabet, and other sectionists, only lost their 
election a few votes. The moderate Republicans returned were 
Moreau, the mayor; the banker Goudchaux; General Changarnier, and 
the poet Victor H . M. Thiers was also returned, but it is difficult 
to say in what character. Emile de Girardin, who kas throughout re- 
fused to prostitute his talents to the acquirement of mere democratic 
ularity, was consequently passed by. 
PoiThe election which has, however, se most momentous was that of 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. It was a mere name—and a name, 
indeed, associated with rash, if not silly enterprises and signal failures, 
But that name was enough with people so inconstant and a nation so 
dislocated and unsettled as France. The name revived the memory of 
past glories and magnificence, and a Napoleon party rose into existence 
at once. It was in vain that the poet and philanthropist, but too demo- 
cratic Lamartine, denounced the party as a barbarous resuscitation of a 
sanguinary and mischievous glory—glory, however barbarous and bloody, 
always finds an echo in the bosom of a naturally warlike nation, and the 
opposition of government to the return of an incompetent prince, and an 
empty shadow of his great predecessor, only served to give further im- 
yetus to the feeling that had been suddenly roused in his favour. It was 
like many acts of government which have had reference to domestic 
affairs—an unpolitic one. Left to himself, Louis Bonaparte would have 
soon found his level among the nine hundred elect. But brought before 
the Chambers as a persecuted individual, the validity of his election was 
confirmed by a large majority, and to what effect ?~ To the effect, that 
this singularly indiscreet scion of the Bonaparte family immediately ad- 
dressed a letter of defiance to the Chambers, in which he proclaimed the 
name he bore to be a symbol of order, of nationality, and of glory (not 
of republican principles), and announced that if the people imposed 
duties on him he would know how to fulfil them! The National As- 
sembly was thrown into a state of positive consternation v4 the receipt 
of this indiscreet missive. A decree was instantly demanded to recall 
the act previously passed, and to incapacitate the prince from being a 
representative of the people, thus once more expatriating the political 
trader upon a name. This demand was answered by the whole assembly 
of nine erat rising, and shouting to the perpetuity of the republic. 
The feeling was, however, by no means so unanimous out of doors, 
where people did not receive twenty-four francs a day to meet together 
and shout vive la republique. The old soldiers of the imperial army at 
the Hotel des Invalides, when they heard that the National Assembly 
had voted the admission of Prince Louis Napoleon, fired the four cannons 
which grace the esplanade of that edifice. The national guards of the 
banlieu evinced favourable dispositions towards the prince. A host. of 
newspapers sprang up to advocate his cause among the masses. The 
soldiery was dubiously inclined. Never since the revolution did a mani- 
festation for a change appear more imminent or more menacing. Even 
the national guards were said to be divided in opinion, and with the 
exception of the “ sections” and other ultra republicans, the masses were, 
it is universally believed, enthusiastic for the prince. Never was there 
such a chance for Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte! But the prince 
did not avail himself of a real opportunity, although he has shown him- 
self so ready to seize upon a false one. Prédaladog himself a lover of 
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“a wise, great, ond sate htened republic,” he wrote to tender his resi 

pation of an election which was ane a pretext for disorder and hostility, 
the same time requesting to be allowed to return to France as a 
citizen. This request will no doubt not be attended to, and 
Prince Louis Napoleon must abide another of those opportunities which 
will not fail soon to present themselves. 

Under circumstances such as those which notoriously exist in France, 
the energies of the country, it would have been expected, would have been 
directed to the re-establishment of order and unanimity among the popu- 
lation, the re-construction of the financial system, and the recovery of 
manufactures and commerce, instead of which they are mainly occupied 
with ostentatious preparations for war with foreign powers. The cause 
of this may, however, be readily understood. The 200,000 paid opera- 
tives cannot be always allowed’ to drain the finances, employment that 
shall be remunerative, and yet not drawn from French sources, can only 
be found in war, or predatory expeditions on a large scale dignified by 
that name. Again, six times bankrupt,—under Sully, at the conclusion 
of the reign of Louis XIV., under the minister Lepeltier, in consequence 
of the failure of Law's system, under the Abbé Terrai, in 1794, after the 
creation of forty-five milliards of assignats, and in 1797, when two-thirds 
of the national debt were erased—France is hurrying towards a seventh 
national insolvency, a state of things which democratic institutions will 
unanimously propose to repair, by wholesale plunder of some unfor- 
tunate neighbour. This will also explain the warlike tendency of the 
articles published in the National, a paper notoriously connected with 

ernment, and having great influence with the people, and which 
articles (upon the principles of first come first served) continually hold up 
Belgium and Great Britain as the coalesced centres of intrigue carrying 
on against republican France, as dynastic nations perpetually opposed to 
a truly national policy, as conservative powers antagonistic to democratic 
institutions, and as natural enemies of republican France, which must be 
humbled and prostrated before the said France can vindicate its situation. 

That this condition of national bankruptcy is imminent, may be in- 
ferred from the simple fact that the system of the Ateliers nationaux 
alone cost the state 7,240,000 francs in eighty-four days, or about 37001. 
a-day, while the current revenue of the country fell off 14,238,000 frances 
in the month of March, and 17,230,000 francs in April, and has continued 
to fall off at an increased ratio, although in April it had already declined 
ata rate of more than 8,000,000/. sterling a year. 

The feeling generally entertained in France awaiting the publication 
of a constitution, with probably a president at its head, is that the 

vernment is neither vigorous, nor firm, nor resolute—that it is, in fact, 
mefficient, and not “ up to the situation.” But this is evidently only as 
compared with the excited state of public feeling, with the hundred 
reactionary plots in progress, and the unlimited hopes of the communists 
and seins The government has shown itself, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, strong enough for a nation really disposed for order and indus- 
ay although not so, for Paris is at present disposed, or rather indisposed. 

@ government arrested the intrepid Barbes, the dangerous Sobrier, 
the formidable Raspail, and the prince of conspirators, Blanqui, and 
hundreds of their adherents, communists, socialists, and sectionaries. 
They have closed the clubs at which those chiefs of the republican league 
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held forth in language so exciting that frequently their hearers proposed 
spontaneous insurrections. The government has moreover pursued the 
anarchists into their abodes and places of concealment ; have seized books, 
papers, arms, and ammunition, and carried them off. They have dis. 
armed and dissolved the Montagnards. They have attacked and dispersed 
assemblages of people at the Portes St. Denis and St. Martin, at the 
Bastile, and in the Faubourg St. Antoine ; and they have prohibited all 
such assemblies under pain of being treated as rebels. They haye com- 
menced the breaking up of the national workshops, and the diminution, 
as far as they dare, of the 200,000 idlers congregated in the metropolis, 
under the title of travailleurs, and they have Tiehiarged their leader, 
M. Emile Thomas. They have not merely brought the regular troops 
into Paris, but they are again arming the detached forts. Yet with all 
this there is a feeling of disapprobation of the executive as with every 
thing else, which is quite as much the indication of a prominent bad state 
of feeling, as of any real incapacity on the part of government, and which 
attests what all past events have tended to show, that the nation which 
above all others is most partial to talking and writing about progress, 
liberty, fraternity, equality, and glory, is most happy when ruled with a 
rod of iron, and most prosperous and powerful under a military despot- 
ism. Measures of so exceedingly a repressive character, as the law of 
prohibition of all assemblages whatever, however essential to the restora- 
tion of order, are odd commencements of those institutions which are to 
establish in Europe the complete model of republican freedom. It was 
an armed and tumultuous assemblage which proclaimed a republic, but 
armed and tumultuous assemblages to vindicate the republican principle 
are already punishable with twelve years’ imprisonment. 

This new law of repression worked but badly at first. The people 
retired when summoned, but only before an overwhelming force. In 
bowing to its supremacy, the people only confessed fear, but without 
contrition or resolve to mend their ways. Cries of “ Vive Barbés,” “a 
bas les riches,” “a bas Thiers”—dreaded by some for his abilities, by 
others for his familiarity with the traditions of government and his strong 
tendency to uphold the central omnipotence of the administration of 
France, by others, again, from a vain notion of his aspiring to a dictator- 
ship or a restoration—were vociferously shouted out while the people 
were scampering before the bayonets of the infantry or the hoofs of the 
cavalry. A manifestation, even of a serious character, was made against 
the domicile of M. Thiers, by the mob, who were only driven away by 
force of arms by the national guards and the garde mobile. 

There were those in this country who when the liberal banquet of the 
22nd of February was suddenly converted, by the sanguinary theatricals 
carried on in the open air the ensuing evening, into the republic of the 
24th, discerned in that event the fruition of a long-laid plot. The success 
of the republican party over that of the more liberal opposition, their 
secret tactics, the dreamy aspirations of De Lamartine in his “ H ae 
were all adduced as evidence of the republic being the climax of a long- 
laid conspiracy. But the very persons who advocated these views have 
been the first in contemplating the progress of events, to return to the 
more rational notion that every thing has borne the stamp of hap-hazard 
rather than of design, and that no human hand seems to have exerci 
a guiding power over the course of events. Nay, some have gone so far 
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as to assert that it is one of the most singular characteristics of the present 
French revolution, that each successive incident has occurred in direct 
contradiction to the cause supposed to be in operation at the time. 
Such certainly was the result of the elections, returning a body of 
men to the National Assembly animated by a spirit in all respects 
to that which De Lamartine and Ledru Rollin's agents had 
sought to propagate. A month passes, and another election of eleven 
members takes place at Paris, at which every one of the government 
candidates is rejected. Another month, and a constitution will be 
“oom probably by the National Assembly with a president at its 
jad. It is also probable that if any one was to prophesy, at the present 
day, that a Louis Napoleon, an Arago, or a Thiers was to gain the presi- 
dency by a vast majority of suffrages, that he would be surprised by the 
election of a Barbier, a Leroux, or a Proudhon! Another dynasty will, 
under any circumstances, have been expelled, a nation ruined, and socie 
torn up by the roots, in order to elect a socialist or a communist presi- 
dent to bring back to office M. Thiers, by the fears or the admiration of 
the National Assembly, or to prostrate the country before a wooden 
image of the emperor in the shape of Louis Napoleon. Amidst all these 
strange and conflicting phenomena, it has been justly remarked, that 
which is most clear and certain is the absence of those fixed principles of 
overnment which dignify authority and invigorate freedom—the absence 
of finstitutions hallowed by tradition and inshrined above the reach of 
popular clamour—the absence of men trained in ,those principles and 
under those institutions to do the work of a great nation. A dire and 
blank negation which no lie can fill up, is all that at this time remains of 
the polity and social system of France. The scepticism which shook her 
faith and overthrew her monarchy in the last century has attacked in 
this the fundamental conditions of society—property, domestic life, and 
the integrity of public men. Yet men become credulous in their unbelief 
and a hundred thousand arms and voices may be raised for Louis Napo- 
leon to-morrow because they know nothing of him but a gilt tradition of 
his uncle’s genius, though these same loose and unreflecting fragments of 
society have lost all faith in those elements and institutions which once 
constituted the real greatness of their country. 


GERMANY. 


From all quarters of the German empire we have had revolts or 
rumours of anticipated revolts,—from the Rhine to the Weser, from the 
Elbe to the Danube, there is scarcely any thing in the public papers of 
the day, from every city, town, or village, where the press is free, which 
does not speak of anarchy and confusion, or of some demonstration of 
democratic power against the cause of order, peace, and tranquillity. Until 
the power and energies of the newly awakened and fearful spirit that is 
abroad can be moulded or wielded as it may happen, to the advantage of 
the general welfare of the people, and the whole influence of the so-called 
German patriotism can be directed to one point : or until the imperial power 
of Russia throws itself into the scale, and restores by force of arms the great 
monarchies of Central Europe ; no end can be expected to popular discord, 
and ~ cessation to these perpetual outbreaks or to this disastrous state of 
anarchy. 
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The first session of the National Assembly of Prussia opened at Ber. 
lin on the 22nd of May. The great task which presented itself to the 
members was no less to frame a new constitution. True, the mi- 
— had prepared a form for adoption, but in the state of mind in 
which Prussia is at this moment placed, and pressed at the same time on 
all sides by political and financial difficulties, it will be no easy matter to 
arrive at a definite and conclusive understanding upon so knotty a point. 
The proposed constitution presents some features in common with that of 
which we are so justly proud. Where it differs from the British consti- 
tution, it does so unfavourably. Thus the king monopolises the executive 
power and commands the army. The members of the lower house are 
elected by universal suffrage and require no property qualification. 
They are also paid. | 

Suspicion and distrust of the intentions of government have ever con- 
tinued on the increase in Berlin. On the night of the 26th.of May, b 
order of the minister of war, five of the barges which carry heavy pie 
up and down the Spree, were loaded with arms at the wharf opposite the 
arsenal. The ebullition of popular anger upon discovering this smug- 
gling away of arms was terrific. The boats were seized by the people, 
who relanded the arms amidst exulting cheers. They were again lodged 
in the Arsenal, which was placed under a guard of citizens. ‘This at- 
tempt on the part of government caused many of the civic guard to en- 
tertain the same feelings as the people—the same suspicions, the same 
jealousy of some reactionary movement on the part of the government. 
It also served to increase the desire previously entertained for a more ex- 
tensive arming of the people, and this demand was promptly acceded to, 
and the mechanics of the machine factories and iron works were armed 
on the 2nd of June. It appeared to some short-sighted persons that as the 
delivery of arms had been the rallying cry of the late popular gatherings, 
that ss the demand for arms was conceded, there would be a general 
return to peace and order. But when did concessions made to popular 
outery not lead to further demands? Have not all insurrectionary and 
revolutionary movements shown that concessions made to avoid contests, 
have postponed, but never set aside, that inevitable result ? This is a great 
lesson which legislators should keep steadfastly in view, and which is at- 
tested over and over again in the progress of events in all past or present 
revolutions. 

The worst possible spirit succeeded in Berlin to every new concession. 
When the Burgher guard was so reinforced as no longer to dread the go- 
vernment or the military—it manifested a bitter hostility to the provinces, 
suspicions towards its own assembly, distrust of every one, and, as a cli- 
max, greedily received intimations of Russian interference. All this was 
followed by another demand for a still more extensive issue of arms, 
which, like the first, was as promptly conceded. 

The National Assembly of Berlin having negatived a motion for 
formal recognition of the revolution, the hostility which had for some 
time covertly existed towards the Chambers, assumed an open character. 
The indignation of the people was intense. All felt themselves insulted, 
for they looked upon the fight of the barricades as the greatest event in 
the history of Prussia. The breach between the capital and the pro- 
vinces was also widened by the same event, for this Jesisiou, so adverse 
to the democratic party, was attributed to the voices of the provincial 
deputies. The Whitsun holidays allayed the fever of democratic excite- 
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ment for a’brief time. But the moment ‘the three days were over, as 
aally and methodically as men go to a regular and lawful 

tio, did the Berliners return to disorder; mob manifestations, and tumult. 
Tle perpetual recurrence of these tumults, and the impunity with which 
otitrages, such as the tearing down of the iron gates of the front entrance 
tothe palace in the Schloss-platz on the 14th of June, are committed, 
has created in the once quiet Berliners a depraved love of excitement. 
So shamefully soon do men grow demoralised, that, as in Paris, a day 
without some threatening movement appears dull and tame. 

The same evening that the palace-gates were torn down and carried in 
triumph to the university by the students, a number of workmen went 
to the minister of war, with a demand for employment or money. The 

summoned them to disperse, and on their refusal charged with the 
bayonet, and five men were wounded. The intelligence of this collision 
ad like wildfire through the city, and masses gathered with inconceiv- 
ible rapidity, and wended their way to the arsenal, to supply themselves 
with more arms. A battalion of the burgher guard drawn up in front of 
the arsenal fired upon the mob, killing two men and wounding seven. 
Divided in opinion as to the necessity and legality of measures of re- 
pression, or terrified by the shouts “to arms,” and “ barricades,” the 
citizens next, strangely enough, turned upon the officer who was supposed 
to have given the word, took his sword from him, disgraced him on the 
spot, and then deserted their post! The consequence was that the mob re- 
turned the next day to the arsenal, and after having with great difficulty 
forced their way in, sacked the place of all portable arms and ammuni- 
Upon the opening of the National Assembly the day following, the 
officer commanding the force ordered for the protection of the mem- 
bers during their deliberations, announced in a letter to the president 
that he could not rely upon the troops nor guarantee the safety of the 
Assembly. A motion, notwithstanding, to this effect, that the Assembly 
did not require any armed guard, but that it placed itself under the pro- 
tection of the people of Berlin, was carried by a considerable majority. 
From the nature of the demands made by the mob when assembled at 
the ministeries, it is obvious that the National Assembly may find itself as 
much in error as monarchy itself. 

Compared with Berlin and Vienna, the two leading cities of Saxony, 
Leipsic and Dresden, have been very quiet, orderly places. Yet there, 
too, the same anarchical principles are striving for ascendency ; there is 
the same restless and turbulent spirit abroad amongst the lower classes, 
and in both cities there are no want of designing Nehictruss who, as 
elsewhere, use the words “republic” and ‘“ democracy” in order to forward 
their own ambitious purposes. Actual disturbances broke out occasionally, 
which though insignificant in comparison with what was taking place 
elsewhere, were yet sufficiently serious in themselves. On the night of 
the 27th, there was a collision at Leipsic between a large mob and the 
communal-guard (as it is termed in Saxony) ; the former saluted their 
antagonists with a shower of stones, to which the latter replied by firing, 
and several were wounded on both sides. The following night, Dresden 
was the scene of a similar disturbance, though matters, fortunately, did 
not proceed to such extremities. 

The progress of re-organisation in Poland has been hopelessly slow, 
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ia for a time the public feeling assumed after the flight 

em an aspect of sincere repentance. The fugitive imperial 
family been received on the 19th of May at ten o'clock at night 
with frantic joy by the inhabitants of Innspruck, who took the horses 
from their carriages and dragged them into the town. The National 
Guard, the academic legion, and the Civic Guard, together with 
the military at Vienna were placed under the command of Field- 
marshal Count Auersperg and the united efforts of those several 
branches of the service were directed to the preservation of order and 
security. Deputations were hurried after the emperor to urge him to 
return to his repentant capital, but without success. In a manifesto 
issaed from Innspruck, Fredinand stated that factious rioters assisted by 
the academical legion, and part of the National Guard misled by foreigners 
and unmindful of their wonted allegiance, had conspired in the capital 
against his personal liberty with the view to enthralling the provinces, 
and that no alternative was left him except to have recourse to measures 
of violence, or to withdraw to the provinces themselves. Numerous de- 
putations soon began to arrive at Innspruck from the provinces, which 
rivalled one another, even to the Sclavonic Bohemia, and the Magyar 
Hungary, in urging the emperor to take up his residence at their several 
capitals. 

The people of Vienna persisted however, notwithstanding their regret 
at losing the imperial family, and a manifesto of the emperor dissolving 
the student guard, in maintaining that institution of turbulent youths. 
On the morning of the 25th of May the ministry ordered the academical 
legion to dissolve itself. This was a signal for a new revolt. On all 
sides—in every street—the students and the operatives were seen erecting 
barricades. A collision shortly ensued. The people drove the troops 
out of the Rathethurmthor to the glacis and bastions. Counts Hoyos 
and Colloredo Mansfeld were arrested as hostages. - The re- 
actionary party fancied for a time that they had gained the day, but 
it remained once more with the people, who afraid even of their very 
successes, trembled lest the provinces should be against them, and that 
Vienna, isolated and alone in its democracy, should of necessity become a 
republic. The people’s conditions, imposed upon the ministers after their 
triumph, consisting simply of demands for a continuance of the academical 
legion, removal of the military twelve miles from Vienna, and the return 
of the emperor, orthe appointment of one of the princes to represent him, 
were however agreed to and ratified by the council. The only exception 
made to the popular demands was in the case of the war office, which it 
was insisted upon should remain occupied by the soldiery. Count Hoyos 
remained as bail for the promises and the conquest of the 15th and 16th 
of May, further cemented by the successes of the 25th. 

Quiet and confidence soon returned. Business resumed its proper 
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By the 29th the. done to the streets was almost wholly 
only a solitary barricade remained here and there as an outward 
sign of the last popular commotion—the second day of barricades. On 
the 31st the five cents, which were at sixty-one and half before the 
events of the 25th, had risen to sixty-three, while the northern railway shares 
pose from eighty-one and three-fourths to eighty-six. The increased 
confidence thus manifested was apr] ay wrteaee to the repeated expe- 





rience which had now been afforded of the forbearance and sober integrity 
of the people under circumstances of unusual excitement and great temp- 
tation ' 


The result, however, of these frequent insurrections in the capital, and 
of the re of the emperor, has not, as may be easily imagined, been 
fayourable to the tranquillity of the provinces. Count Leo Thun, presi- 
dent of the government of Bohemia, informed, on the 29th of May, the 
national committee at Prague of his resolution, in conjunction with the 
other administrative chiefs of Bohemia, to create a provisional govern- 
ment for that country, for the late events at Vienna made all communi- 
eation with the ministry there impossible. A council of government was 
consequently formed. It was com of eight members of the most 
violent among the Tzech party, such as Palacky, Strobach, Borrosch, and 
others; and a deputation was shortly afterwards appointed to proceed to 
Innspruck, to demand the emperor’s formal consent to this legislative in- 

dence of Bohemia, and supremacy of the Tzechishs; which, it is 
almost needless to add, the emperor at once protested against, as totally 
inconsistent with the integrity of the Austrian empire. 

Early in June, the emperor’s declared intention of being present per- 
sonally to open the new constitutional assemblies at Vienna and at 
Pesth; had a great effect in calming the public mind, both in the 
metropolis and in the provinces. An improvement in the funds and in 
the general state of business consequently took place. 

An imsurrection broke out in Prague on the 12th of June, in conse- 
quence of Prince Windischgratz refusing to give cannon and ammunition 
to the students. The Tzechish population sided with the juvenile demo- 
erats. Barricades were erected by the mob that had assembled in the 
horse-market and the crowd marched upon the hotel of the prince. All 
the troops were under arms, and opposed the passage of the people, who 
at once raised barricades in front of the hotel. Prince Windischgratz, 
who lost his wife and son in the insurrection, retreated from the city with 
the garrison, and occupied the heights commanding it. The city was 
bombarded from thence on the 16th, it is said with fearful effect, and 
leading to a quick capitulation. The Tzeches are reported to have com- 
mitted’ all kinds of atrocities during the insurrection. 

We thus see that throughout the Fatherland, during the whole of the 
past month, the aspect has been extremely menacing, and that not only 
to the tranquillity of the citizens and the authority of the governments, 
which ought to be exercised in the great capitals of countries, but to the 
very existence of that constitutional freedom and those national institu- 
tions which it was the primary object of the revolutions to establish. In 
all great cities, besides its actual residents and a large desultory and 
floating population, there is also a host of beings to whom misery, cor- 
ruption, and crime, are habitual things, who are, by position, eternal 
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enemies of law and order; who, as we have lately seen in our own 
metropolis, are always readily collected into riotous mobs, and whom the 
force of constituted authority can alone subdue. In Berlin, 
Vienna, Leipsic, Prague, and Dresden, to these elements of discord haye 
to be added numbers of foreign emissaries, who naturally converge to the 
int where their sinister influence can be most powerfully exerted ; and 
still greater numbers of youths or students—the spawn of the most 
visionary and unruly age that perhaps the world ever witnessed. Flushed 
by triumphs of physical force, and encouraged by the timid and vacil- 
lating attitude of the government both in Prussia and Austria, the mob, 
thus augmented, knows no where what to stop at. As in France, with a 
republican form of government, the dignity of the Assembly of the 
nation is daily violated, and its power threatened with momentary 
usurpation, so in Berlin, with a monarchical form of government, under 
semblance of a suspicious jealousy of the liberal and constitutional ten- 
dencies of that monarchy, the mob coerces and intimidates the sovereign 
and the Assembly, and the city ceases to be the seat of legitimate power; 
while in Austria, where the duchies are happily by no means disposed to 
submit to this corrupt dictation of the scum of the capital, the court and 
government have wisely withdrawn to where a more legitimate authority 
can be exercised without such coercion and intimidation. 

At Berlin, the ministers whose names wete but a few weeks ago the 
symbols of the constitutional cause, are now harassed by the ingratitude 
and animosity of a populace they can neither serve nor feed. For regard- 
less of the fact that the restoration of order is the primary condition, not 
only of their liberty, but of their very existence, every day increases the 
destitution of the working classes and the inability of the government to 

rovide for them. To complete this distressing picture, nothing can more 
forcibly illustrate the effects of an imprudent and excessive extension of 
the franchise than the National Assembly itself, which is composed of 
men devoid of experience, character, ability, and even of common 
education. 

In Prussia, as in Austria, it will be a question as to whether the autho- 
rity of the state will vindicate itself, or the work of anarchy will be com- 

leted. In Prussia, as well as in Austria, there are well affected provinces 
as well as the disaffected Rhine, Breslau, and Berlin. Already Pome- 
rania and West Prussia have expressed their aversion to the mob and 
student legislators. But the cure must come from abroad, or from the 
nation itself, from the determination of the upper and middle classes to 
defend the great interests of the monarchy; for neither the Prussian 
assembly, nor the doubtful resolution of the king can, unassisted, put an 
end to this frightful anarchy, which, it has been justly remarked, has 
thrown back the most opulent cities of Germany into the convulsions of 
the middle ages or of the thirty years’ war. 

On the other hand, aside from the truly perplexed position of the 
monarchies of Austria, Prussia, Saxony, and cieten the great question 
with regard to a central, federal, and provisional executive is (unless Ger- 
many is in the meantime assailed from the east) to be brought to matu- 
rity, as far as the popular verdict, or that of the German parliament 
assembled at Frankfort, can insure that fact in the course of three or four 
months. 

In England this appears as yet a thing both new and startling, and 
still more visionary. But the Gotmens wonder how they have been able 
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culty lies with the Germans themselves, as to what form the provisional 
executive is to receive, and what power ought to be vested in it. The 
plan proposed by Dahlman to the committee appointed to frame a con- 
stitution, is an executive having the supreme direction of everything be- 
longing to the defence of the country, and the appointment of ambassadors 
and consuls. The federal authority to be exercised by responsible minis- 
ters, acting under the National Assembly. The three candidates pro- 
for this executive, are M. Schmerling, envoy of Austria at the Diet ; 
d’Usedom, envoy of Prussia; and M. Mathy, of Baden. A more 
practical plan advocated is a regency, composed of Archduke John of 
Austria, Prince William of Prussia, and Prince Charles of Bavaria. The 
ublicans again, who number some eighty to one hundred members in 
the National Assembly, wish to see Heinrich von Gagern the actual pre- 
sident of the assembly, placed as sole regent at the head of the provisional 
executive. 

Here are abundant materials of discord. Add to which that it still re- 
mains to obtain the consent of the Emperor of Austria, of the Kings of 
Prussia, Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, and Wurtemburg, backed by Russia, 
to abide by the dictates of a provisional executive. But the state of 
anarchy and insurrection in which most of those kingdoms are placed, 
favour at the present moment the views entertained by Germany at large ; 
and it is not at all unlikely that forty millions of people, bound together 
by language, literature, history, and character, constituting one nation to 
all intents and purposes, and anxious to act as one in all foreign wars and 
embarrassments, should ultimately triumph over the difficulties presented 
by this most critical and important question, and succeed in obtaining for 
themselves a central and common administration of one kind or another. 


to bear so the assumed federal constitution of 1815. The real diffi- 


DENMARK. 


For some time affairs assumed a pacific aspect in continental Denmark. 
The negotiations brought about by the various powers had the effect of 
inducing the Germans to withdraw their troops from Jutland, occupying: 
only the provinces of Schleswig and Holstein. The threatened contri- 
bution of war which General Wrangel had thought himself justified in 
levying upon the poor and unoffending inhabitants of a purely Danish 
province, amounting to no less than 400,000/., was also abandoned. But 
the basis of the negotiation adopted by the powers, which assumed the 
transfer of the provinces of Holstein Schleswig, were repudiated by Den- 
mark, backed in her conservative policy by Sweden and by Russia. 

On the 28th of May, the Danes effected a landing from Alsen. A 
strong body of Danish infantry and artillery attacked the heights of 
Duppel on the Sunderwit, while a number of ships and gun-boats effected 
a diversion by simulating a landing near Eckernsund. A warm engage- 
ment ensued on the heights previously mentioned, in which, from a heavy 
fire of artillery and infantry being kept up, both sides are said to have 
suffered great losses. There are said to have been a force of 8000 
Danes engaged against 7500 Germans, but this is the German statement. 
Certain it is that the battle was undecided for several hours, until the 
Danish infantry of the guards advanced upon the confederates with such 
enthusiasm at the point of the bayonet, that the Germans gave way and 
retreated to Quars, leaving the Danes to occupy Gravenstein, which they 
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did the same ni The Danes are said to have captured a multitude 
of pri and several pieces of artillery. 

from Stockholm announced at the same time that the Cham. 
bers had voted the credit of 2,000,000 dollars for equipping an arm 
and fleet to assist the Danes. The greatest enthusi for the Dani 
cause was described as existing among the Swedish troops. 

The success at Duppel, though not of a decisive character, naturally 
raised the spirits of the Northmen. The Danish government prepared 
previously to treat on moderate terms with reference to the question of 
succession, and the admission of Schleswig into the confederation, ob- 
tained an indisputable right to demand, as a preliminary condition, the 
immediate evacuation of the whole of her territories by the German 
forces. Sooner or later it must come to that.. To proceed to extremities 
would be to provoke at once the whole strength of the north of Europe 
directed against Germany with the full assent of rer Already a 
Russian squadron of six vessels has joined the Swedish fleet, and is pre- 

to act at once in support of the rights of the Danish crown. If 
General Wrangel should again presume to advance, the Swedes and 
Russians will immediately take part in the war, and large reinforcements 
must be sent from Germany, which that country, devastated as it is by 
democratic movements, and threatened by Russia in the East, can very 
ill afford either to support or to spare. 

Thus have the Germans, as we prognosticated from the first, already 
learned what it costs to violate the territory of an inoffensive neighbour, 
to disturb the peace of an important part of Europe at a crisis of univer- 
sal danger, and to provoke the censure and the distrust of all those states 
which would otherwise have been most willing to lend a firm support to the 
independence and the regeneration of Germany herself. 

The intrigues of the Holstein clique have even disgusted the public in 
Hamburg. In Altona, especially, the sympathy of the inhabitants had 
considerably cooled, and the agitation for the organisation of a fleet is 
likely to turn out a failure. We give this as a warning to Englishmen, 
whose services in the cause are being actively sought for by emissaries 
in this country. 

On the 5th of June orders were given by General Wrangel to con- 
centrate the troops from all sides, ostensibly for the purpose of parade, 
in honour of the natal day of the King of Hanover, but in reality to 
drive the Danes from their new position in the Sunderwit and-Duppel- 
berg. With this view, the central and right wing of the allied army 
marched to attack the enemy in front, while the ‘eft wing, composed 
entirely of Prussians, marched to take the Danes upon their flank and 
rear. 

The Danes had, however, thrown up some strong entrenchments near 
the windmill on the Duppelberg, and 5000 men, who were in position at 
the same spot, received the allies with an effective and well-directed fire 
of musketry and cannon, which entailed the loss of some hundreds of 
men to the allies. The Hanoverians were received in a similarly warm 
manner by the riflemen of the Danish and red coats who ge re 
the wood between Nubel and Wester-Duppel. The engagement, which 
commenced generally at twelve o'clock, lasted till seven in the evening ; 
when the allied army was forced to remain in position near the village of 
Nubel, after a loss of nearly 400 men. 
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bad success to the Germans. The rusian mre ice aed in tem 
to take the battery on the Duppelder Heights with considerable loss, and 
on the 7th all further attempts to dislodge the enemy were giyen up. It 
a asane rad trgeaonenc ge bs i dheineplves x thidpp 
engagements by their hardihood, allowing the Germans to approach to 
close quarters before they fired, and then making use of the butt-ends of 
their muskets against the assailants. The success of the Danish arm 
inst a force so much superior in number, and their being thus enabl 
to maintain a position on the mainland when opposed to the whole 
strength of the allied army, was naturally a subject of triumph and con- 
“egrn at Copenhagen, where the Grand Duke Constantine and 
ince Oscar of Sweden had just arrived. This was also at a momen 
when the German Constituent Assembly declared that the Schl 
affair being an affair of the German nation, it fell within the limits 
the jurisdiction of that assembly, which decreed tliat energetic measures 
shail be taken to bring the war to a conclusion and secure the rights of 
the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. 

As a result, however, of the two gallant actions fought by the Danes 
at the Sunderwit, Apenrade and Hadersleben were once more occupied 
by Danish troops, and what was more remarkable, the latter town, which 
has been described as the seat of a German colony in North Schleswig, 
sent forth an address, numerously signed, declaring its attachment to the 
Danish monarchy. The decision on the other hand come to by the Con- 
federation on the 5th of June, afforded the liveliest satisfaction to the 
German party. It was expected that General Wrangel would receive 
orders to advance the moment he had obtained the necessary reinforce- 
ments. Ifthe allies are resolute upon advancing, and thus carrying on 
this untoward war, backed by all Germany, we are upon the eve of great 
events, for most assured] Russia, Norway, and Sweden will interfere, 
and a war will be commenced of which it will be very difficult to see the 
conelusion. A Swedish army of at least 16,000 men is prepared and 
ready to be transported to the scene of action, and the Russian fleet is 
known to be approaching the contested shores. Great as is the danger 
to Germany, in her present disturbed: condition, of risking a contest 
with Russia, it is still more td be deplored that as this Schleswig invasion 
is s0 rapidly conducing to that untoward result, so also a Russian war 
will inevitably plunge Germany into the fatal predicament of a French 
republican alliance, while as certainly Great Britain will have to throw 
_ her power into the scale with the Northern Courts. This is no small 

complication to be brought about by so ill-judged a movement as the 
revolutionary march upon the Dano-Germanic provinces ; but in the 
present state of Europe, whether the blow came from the Danube, or 
from Poland, or from Jutland, was in one respect immaterial, as it was, 
as we have before pointed out, inevitable that a collision between the 
monarchical and the republican principle must sooner or later involve 
almost all Europe in war. The vast army collected by the Czar on the 
frontiers of Central Europe, and variously estimated at from 200,000 to 
300,000 well-disciplined troops, has for now some time back being like a 
gigantic cloud, the mere mention of which has been sufficient to produce 
a panic among the anarchists at Berlin, Leipsic, or Vienna. There is not 
the slightest reason for the ridiculous apprehensions entertained, however, 
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by. mang: jes as to any intentions of conquest on the part of the 
peror of Russia ; but there cannot be the slightest doubt that he ig 
prepared to act in a moment when he can do so most advantageously in 
opposing the of the great democratic movement—that he will 
enter the at once to preserve the rights of a monarchy which, like 
Denmark, is shorn of her rights by that progress ; and that he will never 
allow the two great German monarchies, whose territories touch his own, 
to crumble to pieces before the same wondrous and eventful movement, 
without striking a blow. 

On the other hand, whatever may be the thoughts in England of the 
policy of this war, or whatever claims the Czar may entertain in virtue of 
the cession by Paul I. of the Duchy of Holstein to the Danish monarchy, 
there is no i who does not feel convinced, not only of the justice 
of that war, but also of the imperative duty of Germany not to abandon 
the cause they have pledged emselves to defend, let the consequences 
be what they may. ‘Phe heavy losses sustained by German shipping and 
trade, have increased the national ardour; 6,000,000 dollars have been 
voted by acclamation as a first outlay towards the creation of a fleet 
to defend the German coasts, and no fears appear to be entertained 
but that the whole country will obey the mandates of the Frankfort 
parliament. 


ITALY. 


THE progress of the war in Northern Italy has been marked by sin- 
gular alternations of successes and defeats both on the side of the Italians 
and of the Austrians. As nothing definite could be accomplished with- 
out first commanding the valley of the Adige, which was defended by 
four such strong places as Peschiera, Verona, Mantua, and Legnano; 
the reduction of the first of these, has been a step in advance in favour 
of the Italians ; but it is a very trifle compared with the difficulties to be 
encompassed in the reduction of Verona and Mantua, at the latter of 
which the Austrians have been heaping fortifications upon fortifications 
for the last twenty years ; to the capture of Vicenza and the putting of 
the whole contingent of Roman troops under Durando hors de combat 
for three months; and the refusal on the part of the Neapolitans to act 
against the Austrians. The whole weight of the war is now thrown on 
the Lombards and the Piedmontese, with the feeble assistance which 
Tuscany is able to render them. 

The operations of the siege of Peschiera were at first much impeded 
by continual rains. Considerable progress was, however, made by the 
22nd of May, on which day the town was on fire in three places, and all 
the guns but two in the fort Mandello were dismounted. General 
Nugent had, in the meantime, left the defence of the line of the Piave 
to 2000 men encamped near Spresiano, while he himself hastened to re- 
inforce the army of Verona. When the news of the counter-revolution 
at Naples on Be the General (Pepe) in command of the Neapolitan 
troops engaged in the war of independence, with orders to withdraw the 
troops from the Venetian territory, a council was summoned, in which it 
was unanimously agreed to disobey the king’s orders. The Neapolitan, 
Sardinian, and Venetian naval forces had, at the same time, proceeded to 
blockade the harbour of Trieste, and had threatened to bombard that 
city if the Austrian ships of war did not surrender in twenty-four hours, 
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an alternative which was happily avoided by the interference of the 
consuls, 

_ Four thousand men, part of the army of Nugent, joined the army of 
Verona in the latter part of May. On the 23rd the Austrians directed 
an attack against Vicenza, which was defended by General Durando. The 
Austrians carried the first barricade on the side of Verona, and occupied 
the barrack of San Felice. They also threw shells into the town during 
the night, by which several houses were burnt. This first attack was not 
however attended with success. 

In consequence of the reinforcement of the army on the 25th by the 

under Field-Marshal Count Thurm, Radetski resumed the offensive 
and an attempt was made to turn Goito and relieve Peschiera by falling in 
the rear of the besieging army. This intention was, however, thwarted by 
Charles Albert, who crossed the Mincio with a division by which, from the 
central position of Volta, he could at oncecover Goito, Vallegio, and Peschiera. 
Having strengthened the position of Rivoli and Burdoleno on the right 
of his line, Radetski detached acorps of about 10,000 men to Mantua, with 
orders to make an attack with the greater part of the garrison of that place 
on the left, while a simultaneous one was made by the division under the 
marshal’s immediate orders on the right. On the 29th the division from 
Mantua accordingly fell on the Tuscans and Neapolitans, who were in 
position from the village of Grazzia to Goito on the Mincio, and routed 
the allies in the most disastrous manner, driving them back beyond the 
river with heavy loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners. The route was so 
complete that the Tuscans fled in the greatest disorder—one column 
taking the direction of the Po, the other falling back on Volta. 

On the right the Austrians drove the enemy as far as Larise and Col- 
letarino, where the fourth division of the allies under General Frederici 
coming up to their aid, the Austrians were obliged to retire. General 
Bava had at the same time been despatched at the head of the first divi- 
sion in support of the defeated Tuscans and Neapolitans, and the same 
wa was subsequently reinforced by the main body and reserve of the army 
under Charles Albert and the Duke of Savoy. The Austrians advanced 
at half-past twelve in the day with great determination along the front 
of the allies, directing the whole of their efforts to Roverbello, to turn the 
left, and to force their columns between the king and Volta. The ground 
was however successfully defended, the line of the Mincio was preserved, 
and the king having come up to the aid of the left, the Austrians were 
compelled to renounce the offensive, and to defend themselves from the 
rapid advance of the right of the allied army. 

Notwithstanding these adverse circumstances, the Austrians fought 
resolutely for six hours. The battle was fought almost solely with ar- 
tillery, the infantry of the allies having only been brought up to secure the 
ground, whence the Austrians were dislodged by the murderous discharges 
of grape and round shot. The lancers, however, made several successful 
charges, and they had the honour of closing the battle by following up 
the Austrians when ultimately forced to retire, as far as prudence per- 
mitted, on the road to Mantua. 

Thus deprived of any chances of relief, Peschiera capitulated the same 
day, the 20th of May. The same evening two companies of Piedmontese 
infantry and a battery of artillery, entered the fort with rations for the 
garrison, who had lived for days past on horseflesh and were reduced to 
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1600 men. The nextday the brave Croats marched out of the place with 
flying colours, and they were treated with all the honours of war. 

The Austrians who after the reverse at Goito, in which engagement it 
is positively stated that a regiment of Hungarian hussars refused to act, 
had retired upon Mantua on the 2nd of June, occupied a long and strag- 
gling line, which extended from the village of Gazzoldo, eight miles from 

antua, to Castel oand Medola, and in the rear of the allied army, 
or between it and Brescia and Milan. The Austrians were estimated at 
about 25,000 men, the allied army concentrated at Goito and Volta at 
50,000. It was expected that the Austrians would under these adverse 
circumstances deliver a battle which would decide the fate of Charles 
Albert, and of the new kingdom of Upper Italy. 

Great, therefore, was the disappointment of the Piedmontese when the 
Austrians retired before the allied army, and it was subsequently found 
that the whole was a foraging expedition, and that while Radetski had 
been amusing Charles Albert with a false front, he was employed day and 
night in sweeping the country in the rear for ten miles round of its cattle, 
rice, Indian corn, and provender of every description. On the 8rd, and 
the night of the 3rd, the Austrians collected their booty, and withdrew 
into their fortress, while the disappointed Charles Albert returned on the 
5th to his head-quarters at Vallegio, where he remained idle till the 10th 
instant—the Austrians in the meantime reducing Vicenza—when the 
magazines and depOts were ordered to be advanced to Villa Franca, and 
a bridge was established on the Adige to enable the army to advance 
against Rivoli, a position which having been previously abandoned by the 
Austrians on the 9th, was occupied by the allies on the 10th. King 
Charles Albert signed, the same evening, at Garda, the pact for the annex- 
ation of Lombardy to the kingdom of Sardinia. The Provisional Govern- 
ment is to cease its functions, and a kind of regency, composed of Pied- 
montese and Milanese, of which M. Casati is to be the president, will, 
for the present, be established at Milan. 

In the meantime, General Aspara marched from Verona at the head of 
a strong detachment upon Vicenza, which surrendered at the approach of 
the Austrians, and Durando and his Roman troops signed a capitulation 
to recross the Po, and not to fight against Austria for the space of three 
months. Bassano was occupied by the Austrians on the 6th, and Padua 
has already suffered the same fate as Vicenza, leaving the communica- 
tion between Austria and Lombardy open by Treviso and the line of 
approach of General Nugent. 

A reactionary movement, not with promises for the future if perma- 
nently successful, had in the meantime taken place at Naples. The 
oe which had been for some time entertained against the existence 
of the Upper House, rapidly increased as the meeting of the Chambers 
drew near, and this being stimulated by the appearance of the French 
Republican fleet, led a considerable body of the National Guards and a 
portion of the members of the Chamber of Deputies, to erect barricades 
and to take their stand, in the first instance, by refusing the unqualified 
oath of allegiance to the new constitution required of them previously to 
the opening of the parliament. On the 15th of May, the king, to avoid 
bloodshed, entered into a negotiation to concede the required point, but 
some shots having been discharged at the troops of the line by parties 
determined that no pacific adjustment should take place, the men could 
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no longer be restrained, and a general conflict commenced, the barricades 
of the insurgents being successively carried, and the National Guards, 
who had been driven to the adjoining houses, having, after seven hours’ 
fight, at length been compelled to surrender. The sustained determina- 
tion of the troops is attributed to the Swiss, by whom they were urged 
on. The houses whence the insurgents carried on their attacks were 
sacked, and many of them burned. Frightful atrocities were also com- 
mitted, which it is alleged could not have been controlled in the preva- 
lent e tion. On the 16th, a new ministry was announced, com- 
posed of the old moderate liberals, Naples was declared in a state of siege, 
anda proclamation was issued, stating the intention of the king to abide 
by the ber constitution, notwithstanding the untoward events that had 
taken . 

An Suthoanis, similar to that which occurred in Paris on the 15th of 
May, took place on the 28th at Milan, A mob, headed by the students, 
attacked the palace of the Provisional Government, and compelled the 
members to resign. ‘Their triumph was, however, of short duration. 
The National Guard, supported by the mass of the citizens, restored 
order within three hours; and a demagogue, named Urbino, who per- 
formed the part enacted by Huber at Paris on the 15th of May, was ar- 
rested. 

The Provisional Government of Modena, proclaimed on the 29th ult. 
the union of that duchy with Piedmont. Sicily had also opened nego- 
tiations for incorporating the island with the kingdom of Upper Italy. 
On the other hand, a body of Neapolitan troops, 5000 strong, with a 
train of artillery, assembled in the Ariostea square at Ferrara, to leave 
for the seat of war, returned with one accord to their barracks. At 
Bologna, also, General Pepe published an order of the day, dated May 
29th, stating that a number of soldiers, sub-officers, and ‘officers, be- 
longing to the first division of the Neapolitan army, had abandoned their 
colours. In the kingdom of Naples itself, the Republicans, always strong 
in Calabria, had got up an insurrection, at the head of which the Marquis 
Gagliardi had placed himself, and they had captured the forts of Pizzo, 
Scilla, and Monteleone. A provisional government had also been estab- 
lished at Cabanzara. In Sicily, the citadel of Messino, as well as 
Sorento and Capua, remained in the power of the people. 

Early in June, a body of a thousand Sicilians entered Calabria, and 
Patenza, Cosenza, and Terano, took advantage of the circumstance to 
throw off their allegiance and establish Provisional Governments. The 
king immediately despatched a force of 4000 men into the disturbed dis- 
tricts, and at the same time, it is said, caused several boxes to be depo- 
sited for security, on board an English frigate stationed off the palace. 
It is| said, that the gendarmes and a battalion of chasseurs were disarmed 
in the province of Cosenza, and that the force of the insurrectionists in 
Calabria amounted to 12,000 men. Six provinces are said to have 
raised the standard of insurrection, namely, the three Calabrias, the 
Basilicate, and the two Apulias. The Abruzzi have, it is said, likewise 
revolted at the instigation of the celebrated Romeo. The fact of the 
king having shipped property on board the Polyphemus is corroborated— 
so sturdy Albion may soon afford refuge to another exiled monarch. 
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DECLINE OF THE DRAMA IN PARIS. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ. 


A sHorT summary of what has been doing at the various Parisian 
theatres during the last few weeks may not be unacceptable to my readers, 
although it must be owned that, as far as the managers are concerned, 
the past participle might be used with far greater propriety than the 

d, inasmuch as the majority of Messieurs Jes Directeurs have been 
“doing” nothing, but en revanche have been most a done.” 
The average loss sustained by each (though, of course, some have been 
more victimised than others), is estimated at no less than 1000 francs a 
night, and this in spite of forced novelties of all descriptions, fresh engage- 
ments, promising débuts, and, indeed, every kind of attraction that the 
most inventive genius could hit upon. Alas! they may all sing with 
Felix in “la Comtesse Lolotte,” with reference to the rarity of the circu- 
lating medium, 

Je ne sais pas comment il arrive, 
Mais je sais bien comment jl s’en va! 

Poor consolation, indeed, to cast a glance through the ¢rou du rideau 
at rows of empty stalls and tenantless boxes, and then, directing another 
(and a very expressive one) behind the scenes at the groups of actors 
and actresses, whose united weekly salaries form a by no means trifling 
total, not to mention the unpaid scenery, dresses, and properties, to echo 
emphatically the sentiment of the song-writer, “ That's the way the 
money goes!” 

From the highest to the lowest, from the Thédtre de la Nation to 
Bobino, every theatrical establishment in Paris is on the verge of bank- 
ruptey. Bouig-bouig alone still continues to flourish, but as that class 
of spectacle savours little of the legitimate, it can hardly be cited as an 
exception to the general rule. And yet, the Opera has less reason to 
complain than its minor brethren, the sum of 50,000 francs having been 
given to the manager by the Provisional Government to enable him to 
carry on the war. Moreover, M. Duponchel has been lately engaged in 
carefully weeding his company ; although the term is singularly inappro- 
priate, as he has in most cases left the weeds untouched, and discarded 
the flowers. 

Sweet Carlotta ! what hast thou done to merit dismissal ? Thou, most 
ethereal of terrestrials, thou, whose divine evolutions at Drury Lane were 
once chronicled as follows by an admiring enthusiast :— 

To see Carlotta wend your way, 
Of money don’t be chary ; 

Th’ admission price she'll well repay 
By dancing in the Peri. 

Congédiée ! as well might William Rogers’s best customer (whoever 
he may be) expect to eat his dinner comfortably without his osanores, as 
M. Duponchel to fill his salle without Carlotta ! 

The only party who gains by this sad arrangement is pretty Adeline 
Plunkett, samy to the rank of premiére danseuse, vice Grisi, dis- 
missed. Now we all know that the same house could never have held 
two Lepeintre jeunes (two Flores would be a tight fit), and one can fancy 
without any very India-rubberish stretch of the imagination that the 
peace and tranquillity of a theatre would be by no means improved by 
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the simultaneous engagement there of Lola Montés and Caroline Loyo, 
or of Madame —— and Mademoiselle —— ; but why the two “ pets” 
of the Opera, the two faiseuses de recette par excellence should be sepa- 


rated, _— my comprehension entirely ! 
Adéle Dumilatre, too, is going, and Bettini gone ; as for Duprez, he 
is re-engaged for a twelvemonth at a salary of 25,000 francs, instead of 


something like 80,000 (I forget the precise figure). A thousand a year! 
c'est encore gentil ! 

If the actors and actresses composing the “society” of the Théatre 
de la Republique have not already vowed in their inmost souls eternal 
Cae to Mademoiselle Rachel for her Marseillaiseian exertions in 

eir behalf, then are they the most thankless of mortals! But for her 
the might now have been probably growing beneath the deserted 
benches of the parterre, and the artistes might long ere this have wan- 
dered amid the gardens of few le Palais Royal, in company with the 
luckless provincial strollers whose chances of finding a Parisian en 
ment are now more Utopian than ever! Up to the close of May the 
salaries were paid punctually and in full ; since then, alas! the calm 
smile of the caissier has given place to an ominous frown, and the 
receipts have gradually dwindled to next to nothing. The solution of 
this very serious conundrum may be learnt from the soliloquy of an in- 
telligent blue-frocked patriot, who, after casting a glance at the bill the 
other day, turned on his heel, exclaiming, with supreme contempt, 

“ Excusez! plus de Marseillaise! ah ben oui, plus souvent que je 
m’embéte a écouter ces mAtins-1a !” 

Ay de mi! the day of congé has arrived ; Rachel has taken her leave, 
and, what is worse, the frequenters of the ThéAtre de la République have 
taken their leaves likewise. 

Ancelot’s semi-comedy, semi-drama of “la Rue Quincampoix,” might 
have drawn a few houses in more peaceable and less penniless times, in 
spite of its subject, which is at once trite and repulsive. The débuts, 
moreover, of eee one of the most promising jeunes premiers 
in Paris, would certainly have created some sensation among playgoers, 
were there any playgoers left ; but as it is, the theatre and the street 
have changed places, and while in the latter all is excitement and anima- 
tion, in the former the most indefatigable managerial exertions can only 
arrive at a result “ flat, stale, and unprofitable.” 

A trio of young ingenuités, as they are called—lucus a non lucendo ? 
—have appeared on these boards for the first time within the last month, 
Mademoiselles Luther, Favart, and Dalloca; two out of the three as 
Abigail in Scribe’s “ Verre d’Eau,” and the third in “ Valérie.” The 
best that can as yet be said of them is, that they are tolerably good-look- 
ing, and have, at all events, le physique de Pemploi. 

What will become of the Opéra Comique, unsupported by Roger, I 
dread to think ; some eighteen months back no theatre in Paris was better 
attended, not only by the public generally, but also by a very numerous 
and constant coterie of ancient habitues, many of whom took their 
evening nap in their stalls as regularly as they ate their dinner. Of 
these the Revolution has “left not one trace behind ;” their places are 
no longer marked Jouées, and they themselves are probably occupied in 
patrolling the streets and boulevards when the curtain rises on the few 
stragglers scattered here and there in the once crowded Salle Favart. 
Auber’s “ Fiorella” has been revived, but a glance at the empty houses 
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question, @ quoi bon?’ Mademoiselle Darcier sings in it 
WSS ee en ere 2 eee Se cee taly 
— that such sweet notes should be wasted on the air. 

Odéon, like that pretty flower, the convolvulus m is = one 
day and au the next; T expect the good people there soon have to 
eg aha ROL plan, and not only play for nothing, 
but give the audience a good feed into the bargain, if they wish to see 

one in the house except the pompiers. 

ing the visit to London of the company of the ThéAtre Historique, 

2 Re stem Pn gtinc ead eS ge ea ign = gg ces 
are, it is said; to be very materially lowered. Speridmo! 
‘‘ Maratre,” though savouring rather too strongly of melodrama, has 
made some sensation in the literary world (a very small world now, alas! 
in Paris), Jules Janin ially being enthusiastic in its praise. Had 
Madame Dorval played the heroine, the piece would have been a gainer; 
unfortunately, the t creatress of ‘ Marie Jeanne” was compelled by 
@ severe domestje affliction to resign the part to Madame Lacressonniére, 
a very tolerable actress as times go, but lamentably deficient in feu sucré. 
Apropos of Madame Dorval, I recollect being told by a lady who met 
her at a hotel in Marseilles, that, like Mrs. Siddons, she was occasionally 
in the habit of indulging in tragedy tonés off the stage. At the tadle- 
@héte breakfast, my friend happened to ask if the eggs were fresh. 
“‘ Madame,” replied Madame Dorval, in a sepulchral voice that chilled all 
her hearers to the bone, “ils sont détesta-a-ables !”’ 

All the minor theatres are bringing out piéces de circonstance, as fast 
as they can find authors to write them ; the subjects being uniformly the 
same—/es clubs. Even the Vaudeville, after remaining closed a few 
days, has once more struggled into existence with a piece of this all- 
absorbing topic. ‘The Variétés has its ‘République de Platon,” the 
Gymnase its * Volcaniennes,” and the Montansier its “Club Champenois.” 
Unfortunately, the public have a fancy for being actors rather than 

tors, and continue to prefer the real article to the imitation. 

Since the departure en congé of Bouffe and Déjazet, the manager of 
the Variétés has signified his intention of no longer printing the names 
of his leading performers in large letters on the affiche ; henceforward 
all the company, , bad, and indifferent, are to be placed on a more 
equal and Republican footing. This is fair enough, but I am curious to 
know what Le Gamin and Gentil Bernard will say to it. I doubt 
whether either will submit to such an encroachment on their privileges 
without a struggle. C'est ce que nous verrons. 

By the way, as Déjazet is on the ¢apis, I may as well slip in a conun- 
drum which found its way into my note-book :—“ Comment Made- 
moiselle Déjazet a-t-elle fait la fortune du Palais Royal *” Dye give it 
up? “En y créant un riche-lieu.” 

Sweet little Désirée has not returned to the Gymnase, nor do I pre- 
cisely know her plans for the future. During her late visit to London, a 
poetical friend of mine worked himself up to a strange pitch of enthusiasm 
after witnessing her performances in “Le Tuteur de Vingt Ans,” and the 
following couplet, written to the air of the “ vaudeville final” in 
‘* L'Image,” was the result :— 

“En vous voyant si fraiche, si jolie, 
Je me suis mis, hélas ! a regretter 
Que, n’étant plus au printemps de la vie, 
Je n’avais pas le droit de vous aimer (bis). 
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Oui, Valentine, adorable pupille, 

Auprés de vous, me dit tout bas mon coeur, 
Ti ne faut pas qu’un pére de famille 
Sollicite la place de tuteur f” 


Talking of London, a ver tt cles actress is at present 
seslaiige Mr. Mitchell’s habitués.. will a mention names, but 
re add that the lady in question ( judging from the numerous articles 
T have read in her praise from his pen) is a great favourite with the clever 
blind feuilletoniste, Jacques Arago. Fi! Jacques! 

In more prosperous times than the present, “Horace et Caroline” 
would have drawn half Paris to the Gymnase were it only to see 
Bressant. What an exquisite premier réle he is! with what perfect re- 
finement does he represent—what the majority of actors, French as well 
as English, can only caricature—the gentleman, the true grand seigneur. 
His tenue is ever graceful, natural, and irreproachable, fis dress equall 
what it should be, without a shadow of conceit or vulgarity, and he Heads 
the stage with as much ease and absence of pretension as if he were un- 
conscious that every bright eye in the theatre was watching him. If any 
of my readers should have an opportunity of seeing him in one of 
Seribe’s old, but most charming, pieces, “ Les Malheurs d’un Amant 
Heuroux,”’ (I say #f; for in these days people are apt to think twice before 
they go to Paris), let them not forego so rich a treat. Ils m’en diront 
des nouvelles. 

Rose Chéri does not play in “ Horace et Caroline,” nor, indeed, has 
she appeared in any very successful novelty since her marriage with the 
manager of the Gymnase. Shortly after ih became Madame Montigny 
a lady of my acquaintance paid her a visit, and found her reading a large 
and thick volume. This my friend imagined to be the fair actress's 
répertoire, and in the course of conversation asked her which of her cha- 
racters she was studying. 

Rose Chéri smiled, and handed the book to her visitor for inspection. 
It was the Bible. 

You are doubtless surprised to see me thus occupied,” said she, “ but 
in France unmarried girls are not permitted to read the scriptures, and | 
am only too glad now to have an opportunity of doing so.” 

The above fact needs no comment. [If its recital here induce but one 
of my readers to look henceforward with a charitable and kindly feelmg 
on a class too often vilified and calumniated, my object in mentioning it 
will have been fully attained. 

The Théatre Montansier continues to be a never-failing house of refuge 
for all homeless comiques. Amant, droll quizzical Amant, after thirteen 
years of uninterrupted success at the Vaudeville, has at length sworn alle- 
giance to M. Dormeuil. The ci-devant Palais Royal can still boast so 
many pretty women that, in their eyes at least, un amant de plus in the 
or wed ean hardly be called de trop. Au contraire! 

e crowds which have for some time nightly blocked up every approach 
to the Boulevart St. Martin have prevented the Messrs. Cogniard from 
reaping the harvest which they might otherwise have derived from a piece 
with so popular and taking a title as “ Le Maréchal Ney.” Even with 
the drawbacks alluded to, however, it attracts better houses than any other 
novelty in the neighbourhood, being not only well got up, but ably and 
effectively played. 

he present condition of the Ambigu amply justifies its name, and 
the prospects of the Gaité are any thing but gay. The Folies Drama- 
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tiques are kept alive by old Lepeintre and clever little Virginie Duhamel, 
who has lately appeared there under the name of Duplessis, and whom 
many playgoers may recollect as having for a long time presided, sweetly 
smiling, over the bureau de location at the Gymnase. ; 

As for the Délassements, it has become a kind of second Vaudeville ; 
Laferriére and Madame Thénard sharing the honours of each successive 
soirée. What luck for the habitués! Rich Epicurean dainties in lieu of 
their meagre ordinaire. ‘ Les Mémoires du Diable” instead of “ Miel et 
Vinaigre.” Talking of “ Les Mémoires,” what are the managers about 
that some of them do not engage Felix, the original Robin ? The last time 
Isaw him (during one of the periodical clétures of the Vaudeville) he was 
en bon mari, listening to his wife singing in the ‘‘ Pré au Clercs,” at the 
Opéra Comique. 

** Que faites-vous depuis la Revolution ?” said I. 

“‘ Que voulez-vous que je farse !” replied poor Felix, with a look that 
sadly belied his name. ‘“ Boutique fermée acteur a louer.” 

Ror many just now might give a similar answer ! 

Oh, rare Fate Ingenious and profound analyser of the human 
heart and all its vanities. In thy hands ae becomes ascience, a delight- 
ful, puzzling game of chess! e know from the earliest scene how each 
of thy charming comedies will end, we know that both Comte and Marquise 
must be mutually checkmated ; but we linger over each delicious detail, 
we enjoy each exquisite bit of “‘ Marivaudage” with as much zest as if the 
dénouement was still a mystery to us. Nay so fondly do we cherish the 
great original that we love to applaud and encourage those who strive, 
and not unsuccessfully, to follow in his well-trodden but ever flowery path. 
Such a one is M. Guillard, the author of “ Les Frais de la Guerre,” a 
clever, 1 ag little comedy which has just enriched the repertoire of 
the Theatre de la République. 

Regnier is great in it—great, did I say ?—immense, unapproachable. 
While France can boast artistes of his calibre, she may safely lay claim to 
dramatic supremacy. Regnier has every requisite quality for his high 

ition; his acting is as lively and animated as it is subtle and refined ; 
endowed with an inexhaustible fund of humour, and an equally inexhaus- 
tible bouyancy of spirits, he is the life and soul of every piece in the cast 
of which he is luckily for the author included ; and very clever must that 
author be if Regnier do not far more for him than he for Regnier. 

A short time ago an appeal for relief was made to the Executive 
Government by the managers of the different Parisian theatres. Thesum 
then asked for was 200,000 francs, now 500,000 francs are demanded. 
Perhaps when 10,000,000 is wanted the good people in power (like Sir 
Walter Scott’s kinsman, the owner of the dilapidated family vault) will 
begin to think about writing a check for it. 

Tap, tap, tap! Who is at the window ? My little bird, as I live, and 
with a we tbe tit bit of news to wind up with. What is this I hear? 
Rumours of a forthcoming debut at the Théatre de la Republique, a 
début, the sensation caused by which is to place long-neglected Thalia on 
a level with triumphant Melpomene, to make haughty Judith turn pale, to 
silence Brohan’s lively prattle, and utterly to annihilate the whole tribe of 
ingenuites.. But alas! before that day arrive, one, two, perhaps three 
months must intervene. We will speak of this anon. Patience, little 
bird, patience ! 
June 2ist, 1848, 
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THE UPROAR AT DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Tue question of Free-Trade and Protection has been agitated within 
the walls of Drury Lane Theatre, with a violence unknown during the 
entire operations of the Anti-Corn-Law League. Monday, the 12th of 
June, was expected to prove a day of Chartist outbreak. Somethin 
like the state of alarm which preceded the memorable 10th of Apri 
existed on the morning of the second day of demonstration. Bisho 
Bonner’s Fields and the vicinity of Croydon, were alike thought of wi 
apprehension, and every detachment of police or of military was wistfully 
eyed as it passed along the streets. ‘Thanks to the very great precautions 
of the government, and to a terrific shower of rain which fell in the after- 
noon, the Chartist “demonstration” proved a complete abortion. Fate, 
however, had decreed that the 12th of June should not pass over without 

a “row” of some kind, and though the day was free from political excite- 
ment, it was marked by the greatest theatrical uproar known in London 
since the days of the “O. P.’ 

For some time previously, those walls of the metropolis which are usually 
‘devoted to the exhibition of placards, were adorned with huge “ posters, 
calling upon British authors and actors to resist the foreign invasion with 
which they were threatened. This document referred to the existence of 
two Italian Operas and one French theatre, but the immediate cause of 
its publication was the approaching arrival of the melo-dramatic company 
of the Théatre Historique, in addition to the foreigners already cas. 
To strengthen the force of the appeal, observations were made on the 
immorality of the pieces played by the two companies of the Historique 
and the Palais Royal. | 

That our narrative may be complete, we may here remark that the 
Théatre Historique is a new theatre built at Paris under the auspices of 
M. Alexandre Dumas, and opened early last year for the especial per- 
formance of those long “‘drames,” of which he is so renowned an author. 
It was to be the theatre of French romanticism as opposed to French 
classicism. The répertoire of this theatre has hitherto consisted of four 

ieces— La Reine Margot,” ‘Le Chevalier de la Maison-Rouge,”’ 
“Hamlet” (curiously altered from Shakspeare), and ‘“ Monte Cristo,” 
in two parts, each of five acts. "The bad state of theatricals in Paris, 
suggested to the company of this theatre the expediency of a trip to 
London. At Drury Lane, which was unoccupied, they proposed to play 
the pieces of their répertoire, substituting for “ Hamlet,” the “drame” 
of “ Les trois Monsquetaires,” a play by Dumas, produced with great 
success at the Ambigu-Comique. 

In the meanwhile, the work of opposition to the foreign “invasion,” 
was pursued with activity. The legislature was petitioned to protect 
native talent, but petitions were of no avail. In the Chamberlain’s Office 
more serious difficulties arose. Whether the chamberlain has any right 
to aytay the opening of one of the patent theatres, is a moot point, but 
_ as he has the unquestionable power of refusing to license a play intended 

for representation, it is obvious that he can greatly embarrass a company 

with a répertoire so limited as that of the Théatre Historique, if their 
pieces contain any thing of an equivocal nature. ‘La Reine Margot” 
July.—Vou. LXXXIII. NO. CCCKXXI. 2F 
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was found objectionable on the score of morality. Still more objectionable 
was the “ Chevalier de la Maison Rouge,” considering the present state 
of the political horizon. “It is a lively representation of the old French 
revolution, and first gave popularity to that “Chceur des Girondins,” 
which has been so conspicuous in the overthrow of the last French 
monarchy, The company of the Historique limited their announcement 
to the production of “ Monte Cristo.” Even with this piece they found 
some difficulties in the Chamberlain’s Office, and the opening of. 
Lane was more than once deferred. The difficulties being at last sur- 
mounted, the theatre was opened on the 12th of June. By this time the 
pernre of the opposition had increased in number, while a leader in 

he Times had strongly defended the right of the French Company to 
act in London, on the principles of Free-Trade. | 

The aspect of the audience on the 12th of June was formidable, 
Long before the curtain rose, a large number of persons in the pit began 
to make all sorts. of hostile noises, and greeted with insulting derision 
the parties who entered the dress boxes. On the other hand the number 
of foreigners in the house showed that the manager was by no means un- 

epare for attack, but had armed himself with a strong defensive force. 
“God save the Queen” played by the orchestra ‘produced a general 
applause, which was a manifestation not of good-humour but of a spirit of 
Anti-Gallican nationality, which was resolved at all risks to put an end to 
the occupation of the Drury Lane stage by foreigners. On the rising of 
the curtain the uproar was tremendous. Not only was there every sound of 
execration which the human lungs are capable of siellitade, Wut many 
of the national party had armed themselves with rattles and large tin 
whistles, and were thus able to secure continuity to the attack. 
The Gallican party, by their vigorous applause, increased the body of 
sound, which lasted without intermission till the conclusion of the five 
long acts of the play. The actors had orders to go on performing as if 
there was no disturbance on the other side of the lamps, while the rioters 
were equally strong in their determination not to cease their opposition, 
and did not even rest from their tumult during the intervals between the 
acts. On one occasion M. Jullien attempted to pacify the enraged public, 
but his ap ce did more harm than good, only serving to increase 
the fury of the opposition, and his speech, like those of the actors, was 
completely le During the general uproar little episodes of riot 
might be picked out by the watchful observer. Here a couple of indivi- 
duals amused themselves by putting up their umbrellas in the pit, there 
@ person in the boxes was pulling off his coat to thrash some offending 
Frenchman. WHere an English orator was vainly endeavouring to make 
himself heard ; there a little Gallican heroine in a pink bonnet was com- 
mitting violent assaults on any member of the opposition who chanced 
to be within her reach. Persons in the boxes supposed to entertain 

inions favourable to the house, were insultingly addressed by name 
from the pit, and one noble lady, who escaped from the tumult, in a 
earriage, was pursued with execration by a mob collected outside. A 
body of police, who occasionally en the pit, and made a capture or 
tow, gave some diversity to the spectacle, which terminated with the 
national anthem sung in chorus by the whole of the opposition, and a 
promise to repeat the riot on the Wednesday following. 

The newspapers of the next morning, for the most part, came out 
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strongly against the rioters, though these were not without their advo- 
eates in the daily and weekly press. The law on the knotty point of thea- 
trical damnation was lucidly set forth by Mr. Jardine, the magistrate, who 
examined the captured rioters. An audience, according to his enunciation, 
has a right to spontaneous disapprobation of a theatrical performance, 
but a premeditated attack is illegal. The possession of whistles, and 
the commencement of opposition before the rising of a curtain, is evi- 


“dence of the premeditation, which the law prohibits. The principal 


rioters were therefore fined. These events of the Tuesday, would, it was 
thought by some, have the effect of preventing riot on the Wednesday, 
but the party of the opposition was too strong and too fanatical to be so 
easily put down. The arguments that Drury Lane had long ceased to 
be a national theatre, and that there was no reason to make an exception 
to\the general principles of free trade, in favour of theatrical art, though 
sound as possible, could not calm a body of men, who, as one of them 
said, believed that their “ bread and cheese” depended on the contest. The 
rioters were not composed of the leading members of the theatrical pro- 
fession, but nevertheless they represented the British theatrical interest, 
and were therefore fighting for something tangible, against the advocates 
of an abstract principle of justice. This gave them an advantage ; for, 
excepting the parties immediately connected with the speculation of the 
“Historique,” the partisans of free trade did not really care whether that 
speculation succeeded or not. Thecry of nationality even when abused for 
unjust purposes is sure to touch a certain number of persons in every class, 
and here was another strong weapon in the hands of the Anti-Gallicans. 
Then the expulsion of the English artisans from: France, the strange re- 
ception of Miss Birch at the Academie, and an old émeute against a com- 
pany of English actors at the Porte St. Martin, gave a turn to the 
question, of which the opposition readily availed themselves. Even the 
less fanatical of the party, who admitted in general terms the doctrine of 
free trade, could with some plausibility express the opinion that ill-usage 
in one country merited retaliation in another. There is no doubt that 
this feeling of retaliation was a very important element in the riot. It 
was to counteract this feeling that Mr. Macready wrote a letter, which 
was printed and circulated, stating that his own reception in Paris had 
been most courteous, but the epistle completely failed of its effect. 

The spirit of riot, then, was ‘not quelled. New placards appeared on 
the Wednesday evening urging the opposition to refrain from illegal 
acts, but to continue their demonstration, denouncing the free trade 
journals, and mentioning by name the persons supposed to be most 

vourable to the “invaders.” The riot in ‘the theatre was not quite so 
continuous as that on the preceding Monday, but it was of a character 
‘even more violent. There was more appedrance of a disposition for 
manual contest, two benches were overthrown, a garland was broken from 
one of the box-panels, and inflammatory banners were waved in the pit. 

This state of things could not last for ever. One of the parties must 
give way to the other, and M. Hostein, the director of the “ Historique,” 
wisely adopted the conceding: policy. That he unquestionably the 

ight on his side,’ there is no douke but it was useless to rely on that 

ight in contending with a party so determined and so fanatical in their 

a. The law can hit two or three conspicuous nages—and 

so in the present instance—but it is after all a weak weapon, when 

employed against a theatrical riot. The right of expressing opinion 
| 282 
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affords a loop-hole, of which all who refrain from manual violence ean 
readily avail themselves, and the lungs of a multitude are quite sufficient 
to any aay ear re —— ite 

At . Hostein thought to give two farewell nights at Drury 
and then to quit Da csmtey with his company. Foving spss 
even this proceeding would fail to insure quiet, he accepted the offer of 
the St.:James’s Theatre, where his com have been allowed to have 
their “farewell nights” in peace. The St. James’s has long been recog. 

- nised.as a French house, and, therefore, even the most fanatical of the 
British party could not designate the appearance of another froupe at 
. that theatre by the name of “ foreign invasion.” 

The British party, then, has driven the French company from Drury 
Lane. If this event is productive of any good to theatrical art in this 
country, we rejoice in the result. At the same time, we wish that our 
ardent countrymen had been a little more scrupulous in the means em- 
ployed to attain their end—and had allowed their minds to be influenced 

- somewhat more by plain considerations of right and wrong. The at- 
tacks on persons who had no interest in the speculation, merely because 
they are supposed to be Frenchmen or advocates for the performance of 
the French plays, and the mobbing in the streets adjoining the theatre, 

- were certainly most unjustifiable, even if the premeditated opposition to 

- the performance could be excused. The “nationals”? have gained their 

victory, it is true, but it is questionable whether their laurel-wreath will 


command the admiration of civilised society. 








THE OPERA. 


Arter all, there are inconveniences in a monthly form of publication— 
not to our readers, we mean, not to our readers—Heaven forbid the 
diffusion of such a heresy,—but to ourselves. Let some event happen just 
before going to press,—something that we burn to communicate, and lo! 
we have to repress our inclination till a whole month has gone by. In 
the meanwhile, we keep on fostering our first impression, in order to 
sustain it in a condition of liveliness—preserving the tints of our picture, 
‘ which ever and anon are marvellously inclined to become obliterate, and 
all this we repeat for the course of a whole month. Those who know the 
London season; and the sights. we have to. see—exhibitions Academical, 
British, and Mulreadyan,—dramatic performances, English, Italian, and 
' French, with a Drury Lane “row” thrown in by way of a make-weight 
—panoramic truths, dioramic delights, Catlinian eccentricities, Lahore 
‘ revelations, Chinese-junkian marvels—they. will not wonder if our brain 
towards the end of June loses somewhat of its retentiveness: What 
would you say of him who, having scratched his name on the sand with 
‘ the end of his cheap walking-stick, expected to find the inscription after 
some dozen of splashy waves had gone bouncing over the spot. Why 
' — would simply call him a . No- you would not. Well do we 
- know that the readers of the New Monthly are the most courteous, urbane, 
' gentle creatures: in the world—that one harsh word emerging from their 
mouths would literally chap their lips. You would say nothing, but we 
know what you would think. 

Well, now, Mademoiselle Jenny Lind came out in “ Lucia di Lammer- 
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moor” towards the end of May, and here we have been puffing and blow- 
ing and longing to tell about it, but old father. Time, having ceased to 
be an enthusiast, clapped his hand on his fore-lock, that we might not 
catch hold of it. The 1st of June came, and found us pen in hand and 

before us, but cut off from all communication by means of type. 

e are‘in the position of the old lady in the tale of the “ Four Facar-' » 
dins,” who opens her mouth to say something, but being influenced by 

a hostile charm, remains inconveniently fixed in that position. 

Better late than never” is a true, though a trite saying. The Lucia 
of Mademoiselle Jenny Lind is a new creation ; the “ Swedish Night- 
ingale” has first been struck with the notion of making something out of” 
the mad scene. There you have a real terrible delineation of insanity, ’ 
with its glassy eye, and that discord between the'mind and the body, 
which prevents the latter from being the faithful representative of the 
former—you have a fine tragic piece of acting. ‘‘ Stop, stop,” exclaim 
the critical objector, “all this is a mistake. The sliding, gliding ’ 
inoffensive madness of the old Zuwcy’s was more of the real thing than 
the strongly marked insanity of this virago. Where is the gentle ‘ Lucia ’ 
di Lammermoor ?’” Good critical objector, you are not the Laird of 
Bucklaw, or you would never expatiate on the gentleness of Lucy. 
Fancy yourself with your arms folded, not too tightly, and your mind 
lulled by all sorts of amorous thoughts,—when }o! your bride walks in, 
a grim, gibbering thing, and with a singular combination of force and 
ingenuity, contrives to insert a few inches of steel between two of your 
ribs. We are perfectly sure, that if you overheard some good old 
nurse oo “The dear, gentle creature!” you would be not a little’ 

rised. , 

The revival of “ Roberto il Diavolo,”’ brings Jenny Lind back again 
to her original character of Alice, and it also brings an immense crowd © 
to the theatre. Nothing more charming than Jenny Lind’s Alice, and 
“Ma Normandie,” with the “ pianissimo” shake—and the scene with 
the cross—and the rapturous clasp of hands at the end—and every thing 
else that every body knows. But now come the champions of unaltered 
texts and with discordant voices, ask, “ Where is the princess ?—Find ' 
the princess !—Advertise for the princess !—Offer any reward you like 
for the princess!” Then the fact is manifested that Mr. Lumley has 
produced the opera with the Princess of Sicily—left out. ‘* Out, indeed, 
out! What’s the meaning of ‘out?’ A whole act demolished. Here's 
a precious iconoclasm! Per Bacco! do we live in the days of Leo the 
Isaurian ?” 

Good friends, Mr. Lumley knows well enough, and you know well 
enough, that the people who go to see “ Roberto il Diavolo,’ go simply 
for the sake of hearing and seeing Jenny Lind. Raise, if you please, 
the cry of mutilating Meyerbeer. That pit and those boxes do not care ' 
the painted shadow of a leaden imitation of a brass farthing about Meyer- 
beer, excepting so far as he supplies material for Jenny Lind. Well do’ 
we recollect the opinion of the habitués last year, when they declared 
that they were in ecstacies about Jenny, but that as for the opera, they 
wished ‘‘ Robert the Devil” had been Robert a¢ the Devil. He was no 
“Idole” of their vie,—he was no “ Robert toi que j’aime’’ in their esti- ' 
mation, nor did they value the Princess of Sicily. The public is the © 
absolute in these cases ;—it comes to see Alice, it does see Alice, and it is 
delighted. 
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THE LAST INSURRECTION IN PARIS. 


THE aa gp struggle has at le taken place in Pari 
and has i in the overthrow of panier The Enea 
tive Government, which has so long tampered with the Sections, Com- 
munists and Socialists, has fallen by its own incapacity, and has been 
replaced by a military dictatorship, to be aided in the administration of 
the civil authority by M. Thiers,—powers sufficient to establish a military 
despotism or to a dynasty ata moment. But no words that we can 
employ, no description that can as yet be framed, will convey an adequate 
idea of the fierceness of the struggle, and of the carnage attendant upon 
it. The annals of the whole French Revolution and of European war- 
fare, it has been justly remarked, hardly present so terrible an example 
of civil war raging with unabated violence for at least. three days and 
nights in the heart of a great capital—where the lofty streets, the 
churches, palaces, and even the hospitals of the sick, have been converted 
into fortresses, only to be taken by storm and shell, and the density of a 
population amounting to nearly 1,000,000 of human beings, only supplied 
a:more inexhaustible array of combatants and a more enormous sacrifice 
to the ferocious passions of a democratic revolution. 

The struggle, albeit long planned, appears td have been brought into 
immediate operation by the first attempt made to remove a portion of 
the paid idlers—the so-called ¢ravailleurs—who constituted in themselves 
one of the greatest elements of disorder and the focus of anarchy and 
riot. On the 22nd inst. a batch of some thousands of these rioters was 
despatched from: Paris to their several parishes. They, however, halted 
outside the barriers, expended their travelling allowance in wine, and re- 
turned the same evening to rouse and convoke their confederates to an 
armed opposition. 

The time was come when the struggle between authority and labour, 
between the bo isie and the mob, between the orderly and the dis- 
orderly, between the conservatives and the communists, between forms of 
government.and anarchy, was to take place. It is impossible at the present 
moment to say how 5 elements of discord were at work. Count de Nar- 
bonne, formerly aide-de-camp of Charles X., and his servant, were ar- 
rested behind a At in the act of distributing money to the revolters, 
and were, it is said, shot in the gardens of the Luxembourg by the 
National Guards. But the multitude fought for the ‘ Red Republic”— 
the democratic and social republic—as they called it, the republic of 
the guillotine. The point that at present surprises one most is the 
scientific manner in which the positions were taken up by the leaders of 
the rebellion ; the question that is asked with greatest curiosity, is 
whence came the military resources turned. to so sanguinary an account 
by an impoverished and starving people. 

On the 23rd the movement commenced at the Place de la Bastille, 
from whence the insurrectionists soon extended themselves along the 
Bouievards as far as to those great central positions, the Portes St. Martin 
and St. Denis, where they erected barricades. Barricades arose at the 
same time in all the adjacent streets, especially in the more narrow 
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thoroughfares of the Cité. The islands on the Seine were similarly 
oceupied, and the Hétel Dieu, situated upon one of them, became the 
head-quarters of one detachment. On the left bank the position of the 
insurrectionists centered on the Pantheon, and was defended in front 
by a complete ~ of street-fortification, while it 

in the rear with the Faubourg St. Jacques. At the same time a 
nexion was established and maintained by means of the islands 
the operations on both banks of the Seine. On the right bank 
tile party extended along all the faubourgs from the Marais to the i 
of St. Lazare, in the north of Paris, including, of course, that focus of in- 
gurrection, the redoubtable Faubourg St. Antoine. 

_ To those who are intimate with these portions of Paris, such a disposi- 
tion of the insurrectionists would appear to have arisen as much from the 
force of circumstances—from the grouping of the insurrectionists in central. 
localities amid their own habitations—the defence of existing approaches 
—improved upon by the natural genius of the Parisians in street warfare, 
and aided by experience as from the dictation of any unknown and 

ly imaginary leaders. 

The National Guards did not, according to general report, enter upon 
the struggle with marked ardour, but after the strife was fairly begun, 
and the streets of Paris were ensanguined with the blood of their 
companions in arms, there exists no doubt but that they fought with the 
most determined bravery and resolution. 

On the other hand, nothing can exceed the frantic courage and sa 
atrocity of the insurrectionists. They fought with the despair of a famish- 
ing people and the frenzy of political excitement. In vain the National 
Guards and the garde mobile advanced against the barricades,—more 
especially at the Portes St. Martin and St. Denis—the barricades were 
enfiladed—the armed citizens were fired upon from houses, their numbers 
were thinned, their successes trifling, and their energies were beginning 
to give way, when the troops of the line and the artillery were called in 
to their assistance. The military command of Paris was given to General 
Cavaignac ; General Lamoriciere was placed in the command at the 
Portes St. Denis and St. Martin; Seeel aaielen at the Hotel de Ville; 
and General Damesne in the Place de la Sorbonne—the two latter in the 

heart of the insurrection. The National Guards and the garde 
aalile, thus assisted by the troops of the line and artillery, succeeded in 
carrying the barricades at the Portes St. Denis and St. Martin the same 
evening’. 

On Saturday, the 24th, Paris was declared in a state of siege, the Ex- 
ecutive Government resigned its functions at the demand of the majority 
of the assembly, and General Cavaignac became the sole depository of 

wer. ‘Troops were continually arriving from the provinces. Cannon 
and musketry never ceased during the whole day to resound throughout 
Paris. The Pantheon was carried by storm, the insurgents driven back 
upon the Faubourg St. Marceau, and General Damesne was wounded in 
the pursuit. Manyof the barricades were also carried by storm. But on 
Saturday night the insurgents still held out in all the principal points of 
northern Paris, more especially around the Bastile and in the Faubourg 


St. Antoine. 
. Forty thousand troops of the line and National Guards from the pro~ 
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vinces are said’to have arrived during thenight. The insurgents had only 
possession of one railway terminus. A delay was given to the insurgents. 
to. surrender, but only a few of these exasperated men availed themselves 
of. the terms of capitulation: The first icade in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine was attacked on Sunday morning and carried,'but not without 
considerable slaughter on. the side of the assailants. The Place de la 
Bastille was captured by blowing up several houses and then turning the 
barricades. On some ‘points the insurgents had-dug trenches, against 
which the artillery was unavailable. ‘They fired from within, and, on 
the approach of the troops escaped through — opened in the. 
cellars of the houses. A large body had sallied from the suburb towards. 
noon, entered the island of St. Louis, and formed a barricade on the Pont 
des Tournelles, which was undergoing repairs. They were then kept in 
check by troops stationed in the wine stores on the opposite side, and 
were placed between two fires. The enclosure of St,. Lazare was 
re-occupied in the morning by the insurgents, who carried awa 
ten: small pieces of artillery belonging to the Chateau Rouge, which 
they loaded with stones and pieces of broken bottles. On the: Quay de 
la uogitenic: the insurrectionists fired from a window on a. battalion of 
troops of the line, and then escaped 7 a back door. Others were at the 
same time erecting a barricade close by, in the Rue de Bethizy; but a 
patrol of National Guards dispersed them, and they fled; throwing away 
their arms. A battery of artillery had been placed on the hill of Mont- 
martre, aud measures taken to prevent the insurgents from gaining 

ossession of that important position. Forty-four prisoners are said to 
ove been put to death on the Place de Gréve. 

General Cavaignac was in the mean time issuing addresses to the 
armed citizens to support their courage and efficiency. ‘ Force united 
with reason, wisdom, good sense, and the love of the country,” says the 
general, in one of his despatches, “will triumph over the enemies of the 
Republic and of social order. ‘That which you wish—that which we all 
wish, is a firra, wise, honourable government, assuring all right and 
guaranteeing all liberties, strong enough to set aside every personal 
ambition, and calm enough to defeat all the intrigues of the enemies of 
France.” The President of the National Assembly —Senard—who appears 
to have acted throughout with an energy and a resolution adequate to the 
situation, exposed the real state of things in a clear unanswerable manner 
in an address in which he called upon the National Guard to unite and 
defend the capital. “ Nodoubt,” he says, “ hunger, distress, and want of: 
employment, wen assisted the insurrection, but the doctrines of communism 
ak excitement to pillage are audaciously promulgated on the barricades. 
The Republic is not demanded—it is proclaimed. Universal suffrage—it: 
has been fully admitted and practised. What then do they wish ? It is 
known. They wish for anarchy, fire, and pillage.” 

The National Assembly declared itself sitting permanently. It de- 
clared that the wives and children of those who fell for the country, 
should be adopted by the country. It sent for the deputies to encourage 
the:combatants and to report progress, and these reports were anxiously 
looked for and listened to. 

During the course of Sunday, when the insurgents were being 
worsted in almost every direction, 5000 stand of arms were taken. 
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The’ National Guard, by advancing from house to house, were thus: 
“werd enabled. to’ gain such as commanded the insurgents, and 
‘by discharges of muskets to drive-them from their positions. 
This occurred particularly in the Rue du. Faubourg du Temple. ' 
The engineers and the RE eee oes this operation. It was 
not until Sunday that the National Guard of St. Denis were enabled : 
to’ place itself in communication with that of Paris, and to make itself 
master of the intermediate ground. The National Guard of Montmartre - 
drove the insurgents from that neighbourhood the same day. 
~-At-five o’clock in the evening it was announced to the assembly that a. 
formidable barricade on the bridge of Damietta, which had stopped the ' 
troops since noon, had been at last captured. The reduction of the mu- 
nicipality of the ninth arrondissement and’of the barricades which sur- 
rounded it, was announced at the same time. The eo 99 ae operations 
were attended with similar success, but the troops of the line and the 
movable guards had to lay siege to every house situate between the 
Hotel de Ville and the Rue St. Antoine. Their losses are said to have 
been immense, and never had the pavement of Paris been reddened by ' 
so’much blood. In the opinion of others, Paris had not witnessed am ) 
a scene of slaughter since the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

After the reductionof the municipality of the ninth arrondissement, the 
troops of the line and movable guards marched towards the Place des 
Vosges, and succeeded in reducing the municipality of the eighth arron- 
dissement. On the Sunday night a portion only of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine remained to the insurgents, nor. were they driven from their last 
positions until two o’clock rp. M. on Monday the 26th, when after four days 
of long, almost continuous, and most sanguinary struggles, the insurrec- 
tionists were stated to be flying into the country, pursued by cavalry and 
horse artillery. 

Nothing that could aggravate the horrors of such warfare appears to 
have been wanting in this tremendous conflict. _No quarter appears to 
have been allowed on either side. The boy-prisoners of the movable 

ard were butchered by the insurgentsin cold blood. The captured 
insurgents were carried off and shot without form or trial on the Place de 
Gréve, in the J.uxembourg, even in the Quais. Rockets, mortars, grape, 
and canister were all brought to bear against the insurgents, and some of 
the most splendid edifices of Paris, as the Pantheon, were stormed as 
if: by an invading and hostile force. The terrible necessities of his 
position left to the new military dictator no choice. Dreadful as was the 
alternative, all property and social order—the lives of men, women, and 
children.throughout the capital, was at stake—dreadful would have been 
the ‘result had the triumph remained with the insurgents. It is well, 


" since the struggle must have taken place, that it is over, and that it has 


terminated in favour of authority. It is certainly deeply to be regretted 
that order could not have been established without so much. bloodshed. 
The late Provisional Government has much to answer for in the result 
so brought about. It is to be hoped that at Berlin, where authority 
has not yet come to the final struggle with anarchy, the example may 
be of use to them. Revolutions are made by the pen, and by successful 
insurrections, and by untimely and unwise concessions. They are infal- 


libly succeeded by military despotism. ‘Since Europe has been led,” 
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a writer in the Times, “by the of Paris to imagine that 
armies might be dissolved by a coup de main and a few barri 
is has now reversed that fallacious i and shown that, how- 
a form of government may be, the maintenance of order and 
ascendency of law depend, in the last resort, on a firm and even un- 
ing exercise of military power.” 
In those agonising hours when the Assembly sat in permanence to 
receive reports of the destruction raging in the capital, and of the fate 
which. several of its own members had not escaped, if any thing could 
aggravate the gloom which hung over the awe-stricken representatives 
the nation, it was the conviction that in the very midst of them, at 
that hour, not a few were to be found whose treasonable practices or 
whose base connivance had plunged the Republic into this abyss of 
misery and bloodshed. It still remains to see, if those whose sym- 
pathies were not in the first days of the insurrection with the p 
engaged in combating the populace, will, when out of power, side wi 
the defeated. If any chance still remains for the insurgents, there 
are some who may fairly be expected to do so. The turbid mass 
of democracy has om driven by force of arms into the country, but 
what must become of them? It is not like a hostile or invading force 
that has its own country to draw back upon. The mothers, wives, and 
children of the city—expelled belligerents, are still there. Their brothers, 
their fathers, may have been fighting on the side of order. Now that 
order has been established it is time to be clement. Had Paris been 
ruled three months ago with a firmer hand there would have been no 
need for clemency now. Let the blame therefore lie where it is due; the 
misled, the ignorant, the poor, and the exasperated anarchists need not be 
hunted like wolves into the forests of France. ‘True, General Cavaignac 
has not yet solved the enigma of supporting a vast mass of idlers. True, 
that even in the midst of the insurrection the National Assembly was 
obliged to vote an extraordinary grant to maintain the famished belli- 
gerents, and that thus, the very day the dictator stepped into his arduous 
post he was obliged to continue the erroneous policy which he was called 
to extinguish. Still order—obedience to the law—is the first step 
towards solving that difficult and now sanguinary problem. That order 
has been acquired. The numbers of > es dependent populace have 
been thinned by methods more barbarous than a forced emigration. 
If there is little to hope for the future when order is restored, there 
was still less, when only tumult and anarchy prevailed. It is a sad—it is 
a fearful spectacle, to contemplate ; but if there are few hopes for a once 
, on nation and a once great city, there are many in an all-wise Provi- 
ence, who may thus chastise a sinful population for its own purposes, and 
7 yet restore Paris to its wonted prosperity and happiness. The first 
and only step in advance for such a movement has been effected, and 
as we have before said, a military and a despotic rule is the only one 
fitted for a rebellious and ungrateful population, circumstanced, and 
disposed, as that of Paris has hitherto been disposed. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 


MY SISTER MINNIE--ALINE—JENNY LIND-—BEATRICE CHESTERFORD 
~—A STUMBLE ON THE THRESHOLD. 


.We have already had occasion to speak favourably of Mrs. Mackenzie 
Daniels‘s novels. Their leading characteristics are simple and natural 
portraitures of domestic life, drawn with a view to regulate the heart and 
affections. There is also a strong sense of the foibles and vanities of both 
sexes, and.a delieate discrimination. of the nearer shades of feeling and 
conduct as they ripen into friendship or love, or subside into indifference 
or dislike. Good sense and quick apprehension of the follies and absur- 
dities that float on the surface of society are, however, more remarkable 
than. depth of passion or situations of strong interest. There is nothing 
in such. works to demand the exercise of any of the stronger intellec- 
tual powers or to awaken emotions of a Ath Fe nature ; and as mediocrity 
is seldom deterred from attempting to rival excellence, especially in any 
department that is popular, and may be profitable, so there is also a facilit 
connected with productiveness in such a sphere, which is attended wit 
great danger. Haste is almost invariably attended by defectiveness of 
arrangement, or by an involved and intricate development of plot. 
This is especially the defect of the new work of Mrs. Daniels’s, “ My 
Sister Minnie,” published by Mr. Newby. The authoress speaks through- 
out in the first person as if she were really writing a history of her 
own life, and of her sister Minnie. Minnie’s mother, Lady Gertrude Lisle, 
has been long estranged from her sister, Lady Edith Leiden, in conse- 
quence of an imprudent match made by the latter, but she has nevertheless 
consented, on the occasion of the death of the Lady Edith’s husband, to 
take into her house their son Ernest. A strong affection grows up 
during childhood between the cousins, Ernest and Minnie, an affection 
which is destined to be the curse of their lives. For as the course of true 
love proverbially never follows a straight path, so the exquisite beauty 
and fascination of the fair Minnie won her sister’s lover, Seymour War- 
burton, from his allegiance, and family circumstances soon made a hus- 
band of the youth, eligible for all or any of the four rival graces. With 
the progress of time Mr. Warburton becomes unfortunately sensible of 
the fact, that his young wife’s affections were previously engaged, and 
after many struggles, and still more unhappiness, a separation takes place, 
and Minnie returns to her home with a little daughter, to whose education 
she devotes herself in melancholy seclusion from the world. The scene 
in the artist's room, where the trusting and loving husband discovers his 
wife in company with Ernest Leiden, is the most effective passage in the 
novel, Reconciliation between husband and wife is brought about, after 
much suffering, but Minnie dies soon after, nor was she long in being 
followed by the stricken husband. Ernest Leiden becomes the instructor 
of the orphan Minnie, and three more volumes are possibly intended to 
record the progress of their affections. Anne Lisle, the sister and 
authoress, as also the aunt and protectress of the younger Minnie, be- 
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queathed her to the cause of all misfortunes, Cousin Ernest, 
who is forty- years of age at the conclusion, and Minnie twenty. 
four, the latter having an unbounded reverence for the tastes and opinions 
of her instructor, so we may as well suppose the marriage to be un fait 
y ‘ | 

The interest of “ Aline,” “an old friend's story,” in three volumes, by 
the’ author of “The Gambler’s Wife,” &c., and published by Mr.. 
Newby, is made to dwell with the false position in which a young lady of 
7 birth is placed by a runaway match with an Italian opera-singer, 

ie perpetual recurrence to the “‘ soft sweet ae of the hand- 
some foreigner and the ultra sentimentalism of the heroine will jar sadly 
upon minds properly and healthily toned ; but possibly lessons of advan- 
we to some, may be derived from the perplexities, trials, and afflictions, 
which Aline so foolishly brings upon ‘herself. The difficulties of the 
situation are heightened by a cruel stepmother, and relieved by a practi- 
cal and honest uncle. But the part that Lord Mervyn is made to play, 
at first of an honourable, then of an unprincipled, and then again of a 
once more honourable suitor, is neither life-like nor exemplary. Altoge- 
ther “ Aline” is one of the least pleasing and the least recommendable of 
the author’s many productions. 
—* “Jenny Lind,” a tale, in two volumes, by Miss Hendricks, and pub- 
lished by Mr. Churton, has a title so obviously.ad captandum, that it 
may probably indispose many from giving it a favourable reception. It 
is, however, a bond fide story founded on Donizetti's “ Figlia del Regi- 
mento,” in which we have the dauntless hero of ‘the Tyrol—Hofer— 
backed by his brave mountaineer countrymen, battling for their old Aus- 
trian connexion instead of that imposed upon them by the French empe- 
ror, and the daughter of the regiment, enacting the part of heroine, 
under the name of that incomparable child-like muse of song, of whom 
Andersen has so justly said— 


The lowly grace that would thy gifts disown 
But makes their sweet unconscious charm more dear. 


In this rather absurd jumbling together of persons, the embodying of the 
stage representative of a character into the character itself, Miss Hendricks 
has shown no inconsiderable skill, both in resuscitating the past and in 
delineating the singer's beau ideal of the patriotic and devoted Tyrolese 
girl, and we hope our explanation may induce many to forego conclusions 
arrived at upon hasty premises. 

Bia Beatrice Chesterford,” a novel in two volumes,” published by Mr. 
Newby, is one of those earnest, thorough-going novels which remind us 
of by-gone days. Called upon to follow the fortunes of Ghetsford from » 
the time of our Saxon ancestors to those of the Norman Conquest, and 
from thence up to the still good old times of the last century ; we soon 
however find that our story is to depend for its interest upon Protestant 
confiscation and Roman Catholic succession ; that youth, beauty, and 
passion, will interfere in adjusting matters suitable only for legal inquiry ; 
that the said legal inquiries will be fearfully complicated by the introduc- 
tion of such elements of waywardness between the families of Magna- 
ville and Chesterford, and that certain most aged yet worthy dependents - 
on the family—fine old Rembrandtic pictures—will play a prominent 


part in the working out of the plot, which will have the usual happy | 


















‘termination. Alas! we are wrong; religious: animosities. and. feuds: are 
the most lasting of all, and in ice. Chesterford they follow the 
litigants of Ghetsford to the grave, leaving the property in the hands of 

-g worthy, industrious, and honest farmer of - olden times. 

_ “A Stumble on the Threshold :” a‘story of: the day, by Miss Moles- 

worth, and published by Mr. Charles Ollier, is in only one volume, but by 



























e far the best of the series. The stumble is that of the younger son of a 
lordly, austere, harsh, and inflexible father, and who, when in the 


army, is dismissed the service for so far forgetting himself, as in a moment 
| of anger to mpenen his colonel. - The trials which he is subjected to in 
} consequence—repudiated by his parents, stung by poverty and dis , 
f -and driven to attempted sélf-destruction—are dalines in simple yet 
” ‘forcible and pathetic language. At length a friend arrives, the bro 
z . of the disgraced officer's youthful love ; the young man. is restored ’to 
society and even to his home, and attains high distinction in Parliament, 
- but only to perish from sickness, brought on in the hour of suffering and 
| of distress, There is much in the so-called “ Stumble on the Threshold’”’ 
- that will lead the reader to opine that the earlier portion of the story may 
have had its origin in facts,—facts only afterwards too much exaggerated 
_in the great parliamentary successes of the unfortunate Eustace Aspra- 
mont. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF REPUBLICAN: FRANCE,* 


A CHATTY, amusing book, admirably adapted for desultory reading. Of 
historical narratives of the Revolution of ’92 there exists, it might be 
thought, a sufficiency, but Dr. Millingen justly observes that when we 
register the actions of public men in the annals of the world, we must 

‘not take a partial view of their deeds, in their public’ stations—in the 
field of battle, or in the legislative rostrum—in numerous assemblies, and 

in critical positions ; we must follow them in the privacy of their retire- 

‘ment—in their domestic circle ; we must overhear the soliloquies of their 
ambition, their disappointments, and their revengeful a ae It was 
Dr. Millingen’s lot to have been behind the scenes during the great 

‘events which he records, and his unpretending work contains elucidations 
of personal character and unfolds the origin of great results in a truly 

amusing manner. How often indeed if we could only arrive at a know- 
ledge of the true character of men and events, should we discover that 
acts, which appear to display resplendent abilities and lofty genius are but 

‘the results of accidental occurrences and: of portentous contingencies, 
and that energetic resolves, which are attributed to deep and compre- 
hensive forethought, are but the offspring of that quick apprehension and 

. prompt determination which have enabled great men to avail themselves 
of a fortunate opportunity. Revolutions are particularly rich in such 

- Tesults, and dhidughdat Europe, we may now for some years to come expect 





* Recollection of Republican France from 1790 to 1801. By J. G. Millingen, 
M.P. M.D., &c., &c. Henry Colburn. 
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to see men rising up to-distinction, eminence, or notoriety by the faculty 
of seizing upon that tide in affairs which the poet. tells us, 
Taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
The author of “The Curiosities of Medical Experience,” ‘ Mind and 
“Matter,” &c., has addéd a brief autobiography to his ‘ Recollections” 
which will not be without interest to his friends and numerous admirers. 





‘ BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE.* 


Taere cannot be ‘the slightest hesitation in asserting not only that 
this is at once the most complete and perfect work of its kind, but that 
the system upon which it is compiled is also by far the easiest of reference 
and most satisfactory in every respect. It is indeed a perfect cyclopedia 
of nobility, including pedigrees and descents, origins and diffusions. The 
voluminous collections made by the authors for the history of the Landed 
Gentry and other genealogical works ; the history of extinct and dor- 
mant peerages, and the history of the extinct and dormant baronetcies 
of England and Scotland throw their light upon the peerage and baro- 
— by showing that many branches still in the position of country 
gentlemen only are nevertheless chiefs of ennobled and dignified families ; 
and further, by enabling the authors to enter more at large into col- 
lateral lines, thus to enrich their pages by an accession of names to the 
respective pedigrees which had previously been entirely excluded or 
forgotten. 





VIEWS OF THE OVERLAND JOURNEY.t+ 


One of the most interesting serieses that could be possibly ima- 
gined. It is a journey to India, to be accomplished in an arm-chair. 
Some of the sketches are capital, and admirably drawn on zinc by 
W. Alfred Delamotte. The hotel in the desert and the hotel near 
Cairo, are full of life and truth. So also is a street in Cairo. Crossing 
the desert, Arabs waiting, is just the thing, dreamy and effective. The 
figures in the foreground are, however, faulty and in bad taste. The 
views of Alexandria and Suez are excellent. There is a pleasing effect 
of light and a nice outline of a part of Malta harbour, but the view is 
too limited. The view of Aden is still more unsatisfactory, in fact, we 
cannot see Aden atall. Gibraltar from the neutral ground is better, and 
Gibraltar from the sea, a visit to Karnak, and an exceedingly pretty 
frontispiece, fill up the series of twelve. 









* Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, for 1848. New Edition. 1 vol. with J500 
Engravings of Arms. Henry Colburn. 

t+ Views of the Overland Journey to India, from Original Sketches by C. 
Broughton, Esq., H.E.1.C.S. On zinc. By W. A. Delamotte. 
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MR. SELLON’S LEGEND OF THE MAHRATTA WAR,* 


Mr. Epwarp SExon’s story is brief but romantic and interesting. 
Although a — of Mahratta, the scene opens in England, where we 
have an old colonel dwelling in a large brick house, a warm-hearted youth 
—his son ; a fair, blue-eyed girl—his ward ; anda corrupt and designing 

hew, Everhard. Herbert, the son, seduced by the glare of military life, 
quits the parental roof for India, but not until vows of love and constancy 
have been interchanged between the ingenuous and ardent youth and the 
lovely ward—Florence Morton. Everhard is left alone to work out his 
criminal intentions. But he is frustrated in these. Florence spurns his 
false and perfidious addresses and the Grange gets rid of this very dan- 
gerous inmate at the expense of a thousand pounds, Everhard having 
previous to his departure forged a check to that amount. 

The scene changes. Herbert is with his regiment in India. There is 


also at the same presidency—Madras—a Chevalier de Rungenhausen, a 


supposed Prussian, a political agent and Oriental scholar, a man of 
fashion, of loose morals, and still more corrupt principle, but who has 
especially distinguished himself by his visits made to various native courts 
in disguise. We are treated to aremarkable example of this kind in a visit 
paid to the famed Mahratta chieftain, Jeswunt Rao Holkar, on which occa- 
sion he is disguised as the Persian Munchirjee, and travels in company with 
the Mahratta soldier, Bajee Ram, whom he had deceived with promises 
of important intelligence to be communicated to his master. On his 
return from this successful enterprise, the Chevalier de Rungenhausen 
and Herbert are accidentally thrown together at a ball at Government 
House. The surprise of the latter may be imagined when in the 
Oriental scholar and astute political agent, he recognises his cousin 


-Everhard! But his surprise is mingled with no small amount of jealous 


ger when he perceives almost at the same time, an emerald ring that 


ad given to Florence, sparkling on the chevalier’s little finger. Of 


The chevalier naturally repudiates the acquaintanceship : he cannot 
even speak English; and he imposes upon all his friends a sense of his 
innocence. Mrs. Reddesdale, a victim to the fascinating gallantry of 
the knave, especially defends his character, and a Major M‘Gregor acts 
as his second in the duel that unavoidably ensues. Everhard was in hopes 
this time that his star was in the fdkiwdesit and that the lover of Flo- 
rence would have been laid low; but poetical justice is done. Everhard 
is wounded and Herbert escapes. The young officer is, however, sent, in 
consequence of his breach of discipline in engaging in a duel, with his de- 
tachment to Rajamundry. On the wayhe encounters a party of Mahrattas 
foraging, and a skirmish ensues, in which Herbert saves the life of the 
old soldier Bajee Ram. 

The Chevalier de Rungenhausen, when sufficiently recovered from his 
wound, was also despatched on a mission to the court of the Peishw4. 
On his way, the Bajee Ram sees him and recognises the spy Munchirjee. 
“Is that dog, indeed, a Ferringhee? Alas, my poor master, you are lost!’” 





* Herbert Breakspear, a Legend of the Mahratta War. By Edward Sellon. 
Whittaker and Co. 
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muttered the wounded Mahratta, as he vowed vengeance for the trick 
that hadl’been’played upon him. An‘ Indian maid, however, saves the 
cul life when threatened by the Mahratta’s creece, in his tent out- 
_side thé walls of Nagpoor.. Everhard returns to. Madras once more a 
successful, diplomatist.: ‘The PeishwA had abandoned his ally, Holkar, 
and sided with the British. Greatly was the political agent on his 
-return; and he took a superb mansion and sporty ara = The 

sed for higher 


4 


j se girl, who had saved his life, was now dismiss 

uarry,» The chevalier had become more than a friend-to“Mrs, Reddes- 
dale. But the intrigue is discovered, and the chevalier flies, leaving 
horses, : equi and furniture, to be sold for the.benefit of his credi- 
tors, and his last victim to die of a broken heart-and of conscious 


t, 
ark Everhard’s punishment, though tardy, was only in abeyance. He 
was captured in his flight by a party of Mahratta horse, and confronted 


in the rajah’s camp by Bajee Ram, by the Raj girl, who had 
taken there, and by Major M‘Gregor and Herbert, who had been 


made prisoners, and before them, the forger, the spy, and the libertine, 
suffered the fate of a traitor. It is almost needless to add, that Herbert 
is liberated on account of his previous kindness to Bajee Ram, and re- 
turns to wed his Florence, and impart new life and joy to the old brick 
-house. There are but too many evidences of an unpractised hand in the 
t of the plot and of want.of. skill on the part of Mr. Edward 
Sellon, who. is evidently a young author, to use even the materials that 
he possessed; but the interest of the story more than compensates for 
such slight drawbacks. 3 





MRS. ELLIS’S “SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS.”# 


Mrs, Exuts is so well known as an aniirens who successfully combines 
ure lessons of morality and manners the amusement and interest of 
beslamalciligentive that few other writings are better. adapted for that 


popelas, Aerts of publication which is ensured by cheap, yet well printed 
an rsttily illustrated . The object, of this or. as fons well- 
trained pen, is. to exemplify. the different forms and modes of operation of 
that thirst for distinction which is, perhaps, the deepest, as it is the most 
universally Preaving pein. The first two parts open with spirit, and 
rivet the attention; and we may expect in the continuation an ever-varying 
picture—a vanity fair—not in its burlesque aspect, but in those subdued 
ret truthful lights and shadows which throw the smallest events of human 


,dife into strong relief—the stronger, the deeper, and the more permanent, 


as the: false and the worthless is contrasted with the lasting and the 
true. 


* Social Distinctions ; or, Hearts and Homes. By Mrs. Ellis. Illustrated by 











